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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  George  Hotel,  Penrith,  on  Wednesday  night,  17th  August, 
1898.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Beadon,  of 
Huddersfield),  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  J. P.,  of  Carlisle,  the  senior  Vice- 
President. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  members  once  again  on  their 
entering  upon  another  excursion,  and  hoped  that  they  would  enjoy 
it  and  benefit  by  it.  He  had  to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  the 
President,  in  consequence  of  the  very  tragic  death  of  ]\Ir.  Scarth, 
at  Raby  Castle,  on  the  previous  week.  There  was  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Maughan,  Jervaulx,  who  was  unable  to  be  present 
in  consequence  of  indisposition. 

New    Members. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Davidson)  read  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  membership,  nominated  at  Council  Meetings  : — 
Rev.  Canon  Madan,  The  Rectory,  West  Hallam,  Derby ;  Mr.  E. 
Wiseman,  Elgin;  Mr.  Edward  George,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Simpson,  Skipton  Castle,  Yorks.;  Mr.  R.  Johnston, 
Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants.;  Mr.  James  Perry,  Parkhurst  Forest, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight;  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Lansdowne  House,  South 
Shields  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bewlay,  Hall  Santon,  Holmrook,  Carnforth  ; 
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Mr.  H.  Hargreaves,  Bolton  New  Church,  Rossendale;  Mr.  G.  W. 
BoLighen,  The  Nurseries,  Sandringham  ;  Mr.  John  Taylor  and  Mr, 
W.  East,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Riddle,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  John 
Groves,  Barnard  Castle  ;  Mr.  James  R.  Hill,  Barkisland,  near  Hali- 
fax ;  Mr.  \y.  James,  Naworth,  Brampton,  Cumberland ;  Mr.  W. 
Ormiston,  Langley-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  John  Gill,  Bolton  Abbey, 
Skipton;  Mr.  George  Horsley,  West  Hartlepool.  The  following 
additional  nominations  were  handed  in  : — Mr.  M.  Murray,  Wallsend; 
]\Ir.  John  Ferguson,  Jesmond  Park  East,  Newcastle;  Mr.  N.  M. 
Bruce,  Snettisham,  King's  Lynn;  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Brandon,  Suffolk; 
Mr.  George  Wood,  Brandon,  Suffolk ;  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  Netherby, 
Longtown ;  Mr.  M.  C.  Brigham,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  W.  Swinney, 
South  Shields;  Mr.  William  Smith,  Cholmondeley  Park,  Malpas, 
Cheshire;  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Bowood,  Calne,  Wilts.;  Mr,  A.Scott, 
Southwich  Park,  Hampshire  ;  Mr.  D.  P.  Wallace,  Fiileigh,  North 
Devon  ;  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Driffield,  Yorks.;  Mr.  T.  J,  Muse, 
Blackhill,  Durham  ;  Mr.  W.  Forgan,  Alnwick ;  Mr.  E.  G.  VVhcler, 
Alnwick  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Lawson,  Haydon  Biidge,  Mr.  John  Eraser, 
Sledmere,  York, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Shipley,  the  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  members. 

Membership  and  Finance. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  total  membership  to  be  417,  or 
four  less  than  last  year.  During  the  year  there  had  been  lapses, 
resignations  and  deaths  to  the  number  of  50.  He  also  read  the 
financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  income,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  ^^41  os.  3d.  from  last  year,  was  ^241  3s.  iid. 
After  paying  expenses,  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Society  was 
^107  los.  9d.  In  addition, there  was  ^50  still  due  in  subscriptions, 
and  all  were  accounted  as  good.  There  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  forestry 
examinations. 

The  Chairman  said  the  statement  was  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
He  was  glad  to  note  the  reference  to  the  forestry  examinations, 
which  formed  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  work  that 
they   could   possibly   take   up.     The    Secretary  was  to  be  con- 


gratulated  upon  his  financial  statement,  and  he  could  not,  as 
Chairman,  move  its  adoption  without  expressing  his  deepest  thanks 
to  him  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  this  meeting,  and 
for  the  careful  and  economical  way  in  which  he  husbanded  the 
resources  of  the  Society.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  financial  statement. 

Mr,  John  Graham,  in  seconding  the  motion,  suggested  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  Forbes  for  his  handsome 
donation  of  four  guineas,  representing  the  amount  of  his  fees  as 
one  of  the  examiners  in  forestry. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Graham,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Fell,  that  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Forbes  for  presenting  his 
fees  to  the  Society. 

Appointment  of   Officers. 

The  Secretary  said  the  President  had  expressed  the  opinion  to 
him  that  the  presidency  should  be  taken  by  another  gentleman, 
as  he  had  held  it  for  two  years,  and  he  quite  thought  that  someone 
else  should  undertake  the  duties.  The  matter  was  considered  at  the 
last  Council  Meeting,  and  everyone  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  if  Mr,  Beadon  could  have  seen 
his  way  to  continue  in  office,  but  he  could  not  do  that,  and  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  at  that  meeting  that  Mr. 
Graham  should  be  asked  to  take  the  presidency  this  year.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)     He  had  pleasure  in  moving  that. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Gray  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Mr. 
Graham  in  their  excursion  to  King's  Lynn  last  year,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  in  all  that  concerned  its  welfare,  commended  him  for  the  office 
named.  He  trusted  that  health  and  strength  might  be  given  to 
him  for  the  couple  of  years  during  which  they  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  J.  Muse  supported  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


Mr.  Graham  then  took  the  chair,  and  said  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  very  great  honour.  To  be  President  of  this  Society 
was  no  mean  position  for  anyone  to  occupy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  one  involving  the  discharge  of  onerous  duties,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  duties  that  were  extremely  agreeable. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Cruddas,  M.P.,  Haughton  Castle,  Northumberland, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead,  were  re-elected 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  George  Marshall,  Godalming,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Graham  to  the 
Presidency.  The  retiring  Members  of  Council  were  re-elected  as 
follows : — Mr.  T.  Bewick,  Ravensworth,  Gateshead ;  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle;  Professor  Somerville,  Newcastle; 
Mr.  John  Scott,  Newton  Hall,  Stocksfield  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Forster, 
Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford,  Wrexham.  An  additional  vacancy, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Wilkinson,  Mount  Oswald, 
Durham,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  T,  Gillander, 
Alnwick. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  should  not  be  able  to 
be  with  them  on  the  morrow  and  the  day  following.  He  had  been 
hoping  all  along  that  Providence  would  interfere  and  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  going  with  them,  but  so  far  that  had  not  occurred. 
(Laughter.)  The  arrangement  of  this  excursion  had  been  some- 
what peculiar.  It  was  settled  at  the  Council  Meeting  that  they 
were  to  take  this  route,  but  the  particular  places  of  interest  that 
they  expected  to  visit  included  Lowther  Castle.  When  he 
communicated  with  the  officials  on  Lord  Lonsdale's  estate,  he  was 
told  that  his  Lordship  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  them, 
but  the  castle  would  be  full  of  guests  at  the  time,  and  it  was  feared 
that  his  Lordship  could  not  receive  them  on  that  account.  Well, 
he  tried  in  another  direction,  north  of  Carlisle,  but  somehow  the 
wind  was  a  little  cold  there— (laughter)— and  therefore  he  harked 
back  to  the  present  position,  and  though  they  might  not  have  as 
much  forestry  as  they  would  like  on  the  morrow,  they  would  have 
an  excursion  that  would  be  very  enjoyable.  Some  people  might 
not  care  for  foresters  getting  enjoyment,  but  people  who  were 
hammering  at  big  trees  all  the  year  round  should  have  a  little 
enjoyment  as  well  as  other  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Most  people 
who  knew  him  would,  he  dared  say,  come  to  the  same  conclusion 


as  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  '*  after  the  straitest  sect  I  have  lived  a 
Pharisee,"  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  narrow  minded  man, 
and  perhaps  he  was  in  some  respects — (no,  no) — but  the  virtue 
of  toleration  had  not  been  entirely  obliterated  in  him,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  to  find  that  last  year,  when  seeking  a  little  fresh  air  in 
the  streets  of  Lynn,  some  friends  whom  he  highly  respected 
happened  to  come  round  the  corner,  and  said:  "Ah!  there's 
Davidson!"  as  if  he  was  acting  as  a  spy — (laughter) — a  thing 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  at  all.  Their  Society  had  been 
charged  with  being  somewhat  "lightsome"  in  one  direction,  and 
they  had  been  publicly  charged  with  giving  too  much  encouragement 
to  the  tripping  element,  and  with  neglecting  the  scientific  part  of 
their  business.  Now,  there  was  a  gentleman  present  who,  in  a 
speech  at  Windermere,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  very  much 
use  advocating  forestry  to  any  great  extent,  as  England  would 
become  a  residential  country,  for  the  Americans  particularly — 
(laughter) — and  that  we  ought  to  provide  for  them  in  that  respect. 
Well,  he  hoped  there  was  scarcely  anyone  occupying  any  position 
in  this  country  but  liked  to  have  his  place  beautified  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  that  was  all  by  way  of  arboriculture,  and  consequently 
it  was  very  difficult  to  say  who  should  or  should  not  be  members 
of  this  Society,  when  the  people  of  town  and  city  had  such  a  love 
for  the  country.  He  did  not  object  at  all  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Society  being  exposed,  but  let  them  be  exposed  in  the  proper  place. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  them  be  exposed  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  if 
there  were  weaknesses — and  all  societies  had  weaknesses,  and 
individuals  had  weaknesses — let  them  be  exposed  in  the  Council 
room,  and  not  flaunted  before  another  society.  (Applause.)  They 
had  also  been  charged  with  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  the 
liberty  and  hospitality  that  had  been  extended  to  them  by  various 
proprietors.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  know  that  they  had 
enjoyed  any  very  great  extent  of  hospitality,  which  he  look  to  mean 
eating  and  drinking.  He  thought  Lord  Hothfield  was  the  very 
first  who  treated  them  to  anything,  and  that  gentleman  gave  them 
a  very  substantial  luncheon.  They  had  visited  estates  where  they 
got  nothing,  but  they  did  not  go  with  the  intention  of  getting 
anything. 

Mr.  James  Watt  :  Nobody  is  asserting  that  you  did. 


The  Secrktary  said  that  most  of  the  estates  they  had  gone 
to  were  estates  that  were  open  to  the  public  generally,  and  where 
they  had  received  hospitality  it  had  been  publicly  offered  and 
publicly  accepted.  He  was  saying  this  to  show  that  the  hospi- 
tality received  could  not  be  the  inducement  for  people  to  join  the 
Society  when  they  could  get  to  the  same  places  and  get  the  same 
enjoyment  independently  of  the  Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  that  some  blame  was  attached  to  the  Secretary, 
(No,  no.) 

Mr.  James  Watt  :  Not  at  all.     I  wrote  to  you  to  that  effect. 

The  Secretary,  continuing,  said  that  if  it  came  to  that,  and 
they  wanted  to  improve  their  status,  it  might  be  better  if  they 
elected  another  Secretary.  (No,  no.)  He  was  perfectly  willing 
and  perfectly  free  to  stand  aside,  but  his  motives,  his  intentions, 
and  his  desires  had  been  to  raise  the  Society  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so — (hear,  hear) — and  he  was  sorry  that  a  good  many 
members  in  a  certain  place  were  not  present  with  them  that  night. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  noticed  their  absence,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  there  should  be  any  hindrance  to  the  Society  receiving 
with  open  arms  all  members  who  took  any  interest  in  forestry  and 
in  beautifying  the  country.  Things  might  not  always  have  been  as 
nice  as  he  would  have  wished,  but  he  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
people— (laughter) — one  that  had  two  or  three  fads — (laughter) — 
and  perhaps  he  was  not  capable  of  judging  in  that  respect;  but  he 
was  not  one  that  would  follow  people  after  the  business  of  the  day 
was  done,  and  then  bring  charges  against  them,  which  were  very 
largely,  perhaps,  the  result  of  gossip.  He  trusted  that  the  little 
unpleasantness  that  had  occurred  would  be  the  means  of  appealing 
to  the  honour  of  everyone  connected  with  the  Society,  and  that 
good  feeling  would  continue  to  prevail,  and  that  they  would  not, 
m  the  face  of  the  world  and  society,  give  any  justification  to  any 
gentleman  or  proprietor  for  closing  his  gates  against  them. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  said  that  without  entering  into  the  controversial 
element,  he  had  always  found  Mr.  Davidson  a  most  able  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  a  most  excellent  organizer.  He  believed  it 
would  be  a  very  sad  day  for  the  Society  when  Mr.  Davidson  either 


retired  or  ceased  to  be  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  he  hoped  his 
re-election  would  be  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  James  Watt,  in  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Davidson 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  said  the  remarks  that  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Davidson  applied  to  himself,  and  he  was  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  matter  when  the  business  was  over.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  brought  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  to  which  Mr.  Davidson 
referred,  and  he  should  read,  after  the  business  was  over,  what  he 
said  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  a  fortnight  ago. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  a  most  excellent  man  in  every  respect.  He 
had  never  said  one  word  against  him.  He  had  frequently  spoken 
in  the  highest  possible  manner  of  him,  both  outside  and  elsewhere, 
and  as  far  as  Mr.  Davidson  was  concerned  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  his  making  the  remarks  which  he  did.  What 
he  (Mr.  Watt)  referred  to  was  something  else  altogether,  and  he 
would  allude  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  (A  voice  :  "What 
about  the  cheap  trippers?") 

Capt.  Davidson  said  he  would  much  rather  that  Mr.  Watt  had 
not  taken  upon  himself  the  high  honour  of  proposing  Mr.  David- 
son's re-election. 

Mr.  Watt  :  I  did  it  as  a  proof  of  my  friendly  feeling. 

Capt.  Davidson  said  there  were  some  remarks  made  about 
some  one  being  sent  from  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  to  assist  their 
Society.  If  Mr.  Watt  meant  to  assist  the  Society  by  proposing  Mr. 
Davidson,  they  could  do  that  without  him.  There  were  many  there 
who  had  known  jNIr.  Davidson  for  a  good  number  of  years,  and  he 
thought  it  would  only  have  been  decent  on  Mr,  Watt's  part, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Davidson's  remarks  applied  to  himself,  if  he  had 
refrained  from  proposing  Mr.  Davidson — (hear,  hear) — and  he 
asked  him  now  publicly  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Watt  :  Withdraw  what  ? 

Capt.  Davidson  :  I  think  it  is  indecent  on  your  part  to  propose 
Mr.  John  Davidson.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  not  made  any 
charges  against  the  Secretary 

Mr.  Watt  :  I  have  never  done  so. 
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Capt.  Davidson  :  But  you  have  spoken  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Society,  and  said  that  this  Association  was  dwindling  into 
a  gathering  of  cheap  trippers,  who  came  for  the  advantages  they 
could  get  and  that  were  offered  to  them,  thereby  imputing  that 
Mr.  Davidson  was  the  Secretary  of  an  association  of  cheap 
trippers. 

Mr.  Watt  :  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Capt.  Davidson  (to  the  President) :  I  am  terribly  sorry  that 
this  has  occurred  at  such  an  early  period  of  your  presidency,  but 
I  know  you  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  President  :  The  business  is  the  election  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  G.  Gallie  :  'I'his  is  a  personal  matter. 

Mr.  John  R.  Brown  :  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  is  a  public  matter. 
We  are  ridiculed  in  the  public  press.     (Chair,  chair.) 

Capt.  Davidson  said  he  desired  to  read  the  remarks  uttered  by 
Mr,  Watt  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 

The  President  ruled  that  the  matter  was  not  pertinent  to  the 
question  before  the  meeting.  The  question  was  whether  Mr. 
Davidson  should  be  their  Secretary — (hear,  hear) — and  as  to  the 
matter  which  Mr.  Davidson  had  referred  to  in  his  very  eloquent 
speech,  Mr.  Watt  said  hejwould  reply  to  it  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  I  ask  Mr.  Watt  to  withdraw  his  proposition  ; 
it  is  indecent  of  him  to  make  it. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Watt  thinks  it  is  holding  out  the  olive 
branch. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  We  don't  want  it. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Watt  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the  propriety 
or  otherwise  of  his  action. 

Mr.  Gallie  then  seconded  Mr.  Watt's  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried  amidst  cheers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Fell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Edward  Davidson  was  re-appointed  Assistant  Secretary.     Messrs. 


John  Balden,  Dilston,  and  B.  Cowan,  South  Shields,  were  re-elected 
Auditors.  The  Local  Secretaries  were  re-appointed,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillander,  Alnwick.  Mr.  D.  Poison,  Hex- 
ham, was  re-appointed  Official  Reporter.  "Professor  Somerville, 
Newcastle ;  Professor  Fisher,  Englefield  Green ;  and  Mr.  John 
Maughan,  Jervaulx,  were  re-appointed  Judges  of  Essays. 

Awards    for   Essays. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Essays 
submitted  to  them.  They  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dalgleish,  Bishop  Auckland,  for  an  essay  on — "The  Planting, 
Maintenance,  and  Management  of  a  Plantation  for  the  first  Twenty- 
five  Years  on  (a)  Maiden  Land,  and  {l>)  on  Land  Previously 
Planted;"  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Ross,  Skipton  Castle,  for 
an  essay  on — "The  Felling  and  Barking  of  Oak  or  Larch  Timber, 
and  the  Best  Modes  of  Drying,  Housing,  Stacking,  and  Preparing 
the  Bark  for  delivery  to  the  Tanneries;"  and  a  Silver  Medal  to 
Mr.  Tom  Bright,  London,  for  an  essay  on — "The  Different 
Methods  adopted  in  the  Measurement  of  Standing  and  Felled 
Timber." 

Mr.  William  Forbes  had  contributed  two  guineas  towards  the 
cost  of  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  first-named  subject, 
but  alter  some  discussion  it  was  decided  not  to  alter  the  original 
award  of  the  judges,  namely,  a  bronze  medal,  and  to  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Forbes  to  decide  whether  a  silver  medal  shall  be  awarded  by 
him  as  a  private  individual. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Subjects   for   Essays. 

The  following  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  subjects  for  essays 
were  referred  to  the  Council. 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Robson,  Hexham — "  That  a  Silver  Medal  be 
given  for  an  Essay  on  this  Excursion ;  what  has  been  seen,  and 
what  advantages  may  accrue  therefrom  to  the  Members  of  this 
Society." 

By  Mr.  George  Marshall,  Godalming — "The  Preparation  of 
Land  for  an  Estate  Nursery,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  Starting 
the  same." 
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Forestry   Examination. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr  Ed.  David.son)  read  the  Report 
of  the  Forestry  Examination  Committee  on  the  Examination 
recently  held  in  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Report,  which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Somerville,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Havelock,  and  Mr.  William  Forbes,  was  adopted. 

The  Power  of  Expulsion. 

The  next  business  on  the  agenda  was  a  motion  of  which  Mr. 
John  Maughan  had  given  notice.  "  That  the  Council  shall  have 
the  power  to  expel  any  member  of  the  Society  for  sufificient  cause, 
but  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing." 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maughan  to  the  Secretary, 
stating  that  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  attend  the  meetings,  as  he 
was  laid  up  with  a  swollen  face,  and  asking  him  to  request  any  one 
who  approved  of  the  motion  to  take  it  up.  "  It  is  not,"  he  added, 
"  an  aggressive  one,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular  case  ; 
but  I  think  the  Council  should  be  given  full  powers  to  deal  with  any 
case  of  bad  conduct,  for  good  reasons."  This,  the  President 
remarked,  was  certainly  a  motion  that  deserved  consideration. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  one  indeed  ;  but  reference 
had  been  made  to  what  had  been  said  elsewhere  with  respect  to 
something  that  had  happened  at  another  time,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  this  proposal  was  owing  to  that  or  not,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  to  point  very  much  in  the  direction  of  giving  power  to  the 
Council — and  it  was  a  very  great  power  that  was  intended  to  be 
given  to  them — similiar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  all  well-conducted 
societies  and  in  all  clubs,  that  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  a 
member  should  be  required  to  withdraw,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
expelled.  With  reference  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  motion, 
at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  a  very  autocratic  way  of  dealing 
with  any  complaint  that  might  be  made,  but  he  took  it  that 
Mr.  Maughan  would  probably  have  a  double  reason  for  his  motion. 
The  first  part  of  the  motion  might  commend  itself  to  their  approval 
or  not,  but  it  was  giving  power  to  the  Society  to  deal  with  any 
extreme  case  where  they  might  deem  it  necessary  to  remove  a 
member  who  had  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
him  unworthy  any  longer  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Society  and  the 
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advantages  which  it  conferred.  "  Without  giving  any  reason  for 
so  doing,"  he  took  to  be  this — First  of  all,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant 
thing  to  record  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society  the  reasons  for 
having  recourse  to  such  extreme  power  as  this,  and  he  should 
think  that  if  they  gave  the  Council  such  power,  they  would  not 
wish  the  Council  to  put  on  record  the  unpleasant  facts  which  had 
warranted  them  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  to  use  it.  Again,  if 
they  gave  the  Council  the  power  to  act  in  this  way — and  it  was  a 
very  great  power — it  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  be  liable  to  attack 
by  any  member  who  considered  himself  aggrieved,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  be  very  properly  expelled,  and  every  man  of 
them  might  say  he  deserved  it;  but  it  would  be  very  unpleasant 
to  have  an  action  for  libel  brought  against  them  by  some  litigious 
man,  and  he  should  say  that  this  was  Mr.  Maughan's  reason  for 
the  latter  portion  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  said  that  one  thing  occurred  to  him  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  it  was  this,  that  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
electing  Mr,  Graham  that  night  to  the  office  of  President,  and  he 
would  be  very  largely  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  their 
conduct  and  behaviour  during  the  coming  year.  As  Mr.  Maughan 
was  not  present,  and  was  perhaps  unable  from  the  experience  he 
had  had  to  give  reasons  which  would  have  substantiated  the 
proposals  he  made,  he  (Mr.  Gray)  would  rather  ask'  the  President 
to  continue  in  office,  and  to  govern  them  on  the  old  basis — (hear, 
hear) — and  they  would  be  very  willing  to  observe  his  direction?. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Until  Mr.  Maughan  was  able  to  be  present,  as  he 
hoped  he  would  be  next  year,  the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest. 

The  President  said  he  willingly  and  gladly  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion. It  would  have  been  a  most  unpleasant  prospect  for  him 
during  his  year  of  office,  which  had  been  begun,  as  he  might  say, 
in  a  tempest.  (Laughter.)  But  he  had  survived  so  far,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  contmue  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  keep  a 
cool  head.  (Laughter.)  Still,  as  he  had  said,  it  would,  he  con- 
fessed, have  been  a  very  unpleasant  prospect  for  him  to  have 
before  him  the  possibility  of  having  to  enforce  that  rule.  He 
should  not  have  liked  it.  He  thought  there  were  other  ways  in 
which  he  might  be  able  to  deal  with  any  case  of  the  kind  should 
it  arise.     He  had  no  fear  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  arise. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been  sufficiently  made  to  understand  that 
the  eyes  of  others  were  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  themselves,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  during  the  year  that  was  before  them  they 
would  all  be  on  their  very  best  behaviour,  and  that  they  would  be 
very  welcome  everywhere.     (Applause.) 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

The  next  Excursion. 

Mr.  George  Cooper  suggested  that  next  year  Kew  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor  Castle,  and  Burnham  Beeches  be  visited. 
Their  headquarters  in  that  case  would  be  in  London.  They  had 
never  as  a  Society  visited  the  capital  of  their  own  country,  and  he 
thought  it  was  time  that  they  did  so. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  :  I  suppose  by  Windsor  Castle  you  mean 
Windsor  Park  and  Windsor  Forest  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  :  Yes ;  but  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  the 
Castle  too. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  suggested  the  Isle  of  Man. 
These  suggestions  were  referred  to  the  Council. 

Voting  by  Proxy  at  Council  Meetings. 

Mr.  G.  Gallie  said  he  suggested  about  seven  years  ago  that 
the  voting  at  the  Council  on  a  matter  like  the  Annual  Excursion 
should  be  taken  by  proxy.  It  did  not  pay  a  man  to  incur  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
going  to  the  Council  Meeting  to  vote  upon  the  subject.  On  a 
matter  of  that  kind,  and  all  other  important  matters,  the  voting 
should  be  by  proxy.  It  was  done  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
referred,  but  never  after  that. 

The  President:  Is  there  a  rule?  There  is  no  bye-law  to  that 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Gallie  :  There  is  no  bye-law  at  all. 

The  President:  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  move  a  new 
bye-law. 

Mr.  Gallie  :  There  is  no  bye-law. 
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The  President  :  Under  what  power  would  you  do  it  if  there  is 
no  bye-law  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Gallie  said  it  was  done  seven  years  ago. 

The  President  :  I  don't  know  what  was  done  then. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  Give  notice  now. 

Mr.  Gallie  :  I  want  it  done  now.  I  don't  want  to  wait  another 
year. 

The  Chairman  :  You  can  get  a  new  bye-law  if  you  write  it  out 
and  get  it  proposed  and  seconded,  and  we  will  see  what  is  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  Gallie  subsequently  moved,  and  Mr.  G.  Marshall 
seconded — That  the  places  to  be  visited  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Excursion  be  suggested  by  members  to  the  Council,  and 
be  decided,  if  necessary,  by  a  vote  of  proxy,  and  that  any  other 
matter  of  importance  be  similarly  decided. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Davidson)  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  George  Cadell,  late  of  H.M.  Indian  Forest  Department, 
with  reference  to  a  proposal  for  a  British  forestry  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  To  this  end  he  has  so  far  secured  the 
support  of  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  R.  C.  Munro 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  Dr.  Robert  Far- 
quharson,  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Forestry.  The 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  President  of  the  Forestry  Exhibition  at 
Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Cadell  was  secretary;  the  President  of 
the  Surveyor's  Institute ;  and  Professor  Somerville,  Durham 
College  of  Science,  also  supported  the  movement.  Copies  of 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  including  letters  from  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Paris,  were  enclosed. 

Mr.  James  Watt  said  this  question  was  discussed  at  a  somewhat 
informal  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  the 
other  day,  when  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Society  went 
into  another  room  to  discuss  it.  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P., 
took  the  chair,  and  after  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  propriety, 
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first,  of  having  a  forestry  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  then  as  to 
how  it  was  to  be  conducted,  it  was  resolved  that  a  forestry  exhibit 
should  be  made,  and,  secondly,  after  considerable  discussion,  that 
the  united  Societies  should  agree  to  send  an  exhibit,  but  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  exhibit  on  its  own  account. 
The  Royal  Scottish  had  experience  that  this  Society  had  not  had 
in  getting  up  a  forestry  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  they  established 
one  in  Edinburgh  in  1884,  and  a  good  many  of  the  exhibits  then 
shown  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Scottish,  and  would 
form  a  considerable  nucleus  for  the  exhibition  in  1900.  That 
discussion  resulted  in  some  remarks  being  made  which  Mr.  David- 
son had  referred  to,  but  he  would  read  what  was  said  on  that 
point.  The  first  man,  from  the  English  Society,  who  spoke  was 
Mr.  William  Forbes,  and  he  said  "that  as  a  member  of  both 
Societies,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  English  Society,  he  believed 
the  English  Society  would  be  very  willing  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  the  sister  Society  in  this  matter."  Then  he  (Mr.  Watt)  was 
asked  to  speak,  and  he  said  that  "as  a  nr.ember  of  both  Societies, 
and  for  thirteen  years  a  vice-president  of  the  English  Society,  he 
strongly  approved  of  the  idea  of  a  British  forestry  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and,  of  course,  that  the  British  forestry  exhibit 
should  be  made  jointly  by  the  two  Societies,  The  English  Society 
had  not  had  the  experience  in  preparing  forestry  exhibits  that  the 
Scottish  Society  had,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  English  Society  would  wish  to  have  a  separate  exhibit  of  its 
own,"  but  he  would  undertake  to  bring  it  before  the  General 
Meeting  on  the  17th  of  August.  Then,  later  in  the  discussion, 
the  representation  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Commission  was 
debated,  and  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  who 
was  President  of  the  Scottish,  should  be  representative  for  them, 
and  that  Ur.  Somerville  should  be  the  representative  for  the 
English  Society.  That  was  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Somerville  seemed 
to  be  very  pleased  that  he  should  be  asked,  and  promised  to  do 
his  level  best.  The  words  used  in  the  report  from  which  he  was 
quoting  were— "Mr  Watt  said  it  would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory 
to  all  the  members  of  both  Societies  if  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson  were 
appointed  the  sub  commissioner  to  represent  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society,  and  Dr.  Somerville  to  represent  the  English  Society." 
Now,  these  were  the  whole  of  the  remarks   that  were  made  with 
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regard  to  the  forestry  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  it  was  for  them 
to  pass  a  resolution  deciding  either  to  join  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  in  making  an  exhibit,  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  make  an 
exhibit  of  their  own.  To  his  mind  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
this  Society  to  make  such  an  exhibit  as  would  do  England  credit. 
The  other  country  was  smaller,  but  their  resources  were  greater  in 
consequence  of  their  longer  experience  in  forestry,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  join  with  the  Royal  Scottish  in  making  one 
British  exhibit,  and  one  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  eyes  ot 
other  nations. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  :  I  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Watt 
did  not  say  that  he  would  undertake  to  bring  it  before  this  Society, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  his  while. 

Mr.  Watt  :  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Will  Mr.  Watt  tell  me  from  what  paper  he  has 
read  that  ? 

Mr.  Watt  :  The  North  British  Agriculturist^  sir.  The  reference 
you  want  to  make  I  am  going  to  deal  with  immediately. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Is  it  in  the  same  paper  % 

Mr.  Watt  :  Yes,  sir,  the  same  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Fell  :  I  take  it  now  that  that  report  is  right  so  far  as  it 
has  been  read.  It  has  not  all  been  read,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  rest  will  be  read.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  reader  by 
what  authority  he  elected  our  representative.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Watt  :  There  was  no  nomination  made.  No  nomination 
could  be  made  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  but  I 
was  there  as  a  member,  and  I  gave  my  own  opinion,  and  my  own 
opinion  only.  I  could  do  no  more,  nor  could  you  nor  any  one 
else.  I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion,  and  I  gave  it  frankly  and 
freely,  and  I  think  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Fell  :  Not  only  that,  but  the  speaker  was  reminded  that 
the  English  Arboricultural  Society  might  wish  to  be  represented 
by  an  Englishman.  I  do  not  say  necessarily  so,  but  he  was 
reminded  of  that. 
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The  President,  interposing,  said  that  first  of  all  it  was  for  them 
to  say  whether  they  would  send  a  separate  exhibit  or  join  the 
Scottish  Society.  They  could  then  say  who  was  to  represent 
them. 

Mr.  George  Ross  :  As  this  matter  of  the  forestry  exhibit  at  Paris 
is  very  important  indeed,  I  don't  think  that  we  really  should  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  settle  it  in  a  hurry  to-night.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  we  left  the  whole  thing  over  for  the  Council 
to  consider,  and  left  it  in  their  hands  to  manage  the  whole  matter. 

The  President  :  I  should  say  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory if  this  meeting  settled  it.  The  first  point  cannot  be  a 
difficult  one.  Do  you  want  to  join  the  Scottish  Society  or  do  you 
not?  Thai  is  the  first  point,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  Mr. 
Watt  has  referred  to  the  previous  experience  of  the  Scottish.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Society,  but  I  was  present  at  the 
Forestry  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  in  1884,  and  those  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion  have  a  very  favourable  impression  of  what 
our  Scottish  brethren  did  then,  and  to  that  extent  they  had  the 
start  of  us.  If  you  think  you  can  do  better  separately,  say  so ; 
and  if  you  think  we  should  join  them,  propose  it. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  quite  believed  what  the  Chairman  had  said 
about  this  matter,  but  he  thought  that  before  they  went  into  the 
question  of  joining  the  Scottish  Society,  they  should  have  a  more 
formal  invitation  from  the  Scottish  Society  to  join  them. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  how  does  it  come  from  the  Scottish 
Society  ? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Davidson) :  It  does  not 
come  from  them  at  all. 

Mr.  John  Scott  :  Then  what  I  want  to  know  is — Will  the 
Scottish  Society  have  us  after  we  have  been  made  so  little  in  their 
eyes  ? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  said  he  remembered  the  Exhibition  of  1884, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  nucleus  for  a  British 
exhibit,  which  he  took  as  the  proposition  for  this  meeting  to 
consider.  Instead  of  being  an  English  or  a  Scottish  exhibit,  he 
believed  it  was  to  be  a  British  exhibit,  in  Paris,  of  British  forestry. 
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(Yes.)  Well,  he  thought  that  probably  they  could  make  a  more 
creditable  show  in  an  international  exhibition  such  as  that  of  Paris 
in  1900  than  they  should  alone,  and  if  the  meeting  would  confine 
itself  to  that  question  they  would  probably  arrive  at  an  unanimous 
decision  that  night  upon  it.  Of  course,  there  were  preliminaries 
which  their  Council  would  have  to  arrange,  and  he  took  it  that  in 
a  joint  effort  they  should  want  a  sort  of  equal  representation  of  the 
two  Associations.  That,  he  thought,  would  be  a  preliminary  to 
joining  the  Scottish  in  making  a  British  exhibit  in  Paris  in  1900. 
If  that  was  understood,  and  assuming  that  Mr.  Watt  had  moved  it, 
he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that  this  Society  join  the 
Scottish  in  a  forestry  exhibit  at  Paris,  and  that  the  joint  arrange- 
ments be  left  with  the  Council. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Watt's  Allegations, 

Mr.  Watt  then  said  that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society,  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  in  summing  up  the 
discussion,  said  that  "in  connection  with  the  British  section  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  there  was  a  Commission  presided  over  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  probably  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission a  sub-commissioner  would  be  appointed  to  represent  each 
of  the  two  forestry  societies."  Mr.  Watt  said  "it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  to  all  the  members  of  both  societies  if  Mr.  Munro 
Ferguson  were  appointed  the  sub-commissioner  to  represent  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society,  and  Dr.  Somerville  to  represent  the 
English  Society."  It  was  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson  who,  in  a  joke, 
said  that  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  it  was  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Somerville  was  a  Scotsman,  though  now  domiciled  in  England. 
Then  Mr.  Watt  went  on  to  tell  a  story  about  the  appointment  of  a 
ranger  in  London.  That  was  every  word  that  was  said  on  that 
point.  He  should  begin  first  by  answering  Captain  Davidson, 
who,  when  he  proposed  Mr.  Davidson  as  Secretary,  said  he  ought 
to  withdraw  it,  because,  he  supposed,  he  had  said  something  wrong 
about  Mr.  Davidson.  He  challenged  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  Britain,  or,  anywhere  else,  to  say  that  he  ever  made  an  uncom- 
plimentary remark  against  Mr.  Davidson.  He  had  never  referred 
to  him  but  in  the  highest  possible  terms.     If  Mr.  Davidson  had 
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assumed  certain  things,  upon  his  own  shoulders  it  must  rest.  He 
had  never  said  anything,  or  inferred  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  had 
he  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  so.  There  were  other  causes  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  these  he  would  state,  but  they  must 
remember  that  this  was  not  an  after  dinner  speech  before  the  whole 
assembly.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them  present  in  that 
room  when  the  discussion  took  place,  and  when  he  made  the 
remarks  which  seemed  to  have  given  such  great  umbrage.  He 
should  say  here,  however,  to  Mr.  Davidson,  that  he  purposely 
moved  his  re-election  as  Secretary  in  order  that  he  might  show  to 
them  that  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  against  Mr.  David- 
son. It  was  the  best  proof  of  the  opinion  he  had  of  him  for  that 
office,  or  he  never  should  have  moved  his  re-election.  That  was 
the  answer  to  that  part  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Watt  then  read  the 
following  extract  from  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  : — "Regarding  the  English  Society,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  attractions  held  out  to  mem- 
bers of  visiting  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  being  hospitably  received  at 
'  the  stately  homes  of  England,'  had  led  to  a  considerable  number 
of  cheap  trippers  joining  the  society,  who  had  only  a  very  indirect 
interest  in  forestry,  and  that  fact  had  not  tended  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  society,  but  decidedly  the  reverse — (Shame) — so  that,  as 
the  result  of  some  regrettable  influences  in  the  society,  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  regarding  co-operation 
with  the  Scottish  Society  in  this  matter.  He  would,  however, 
undertake  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  at  the  meeting 
on  the  17th  inst."  That  was  every  word  that  was  said,  and  that 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fury  of  Captain  Davidson.  Let 
him  refer  to  two  or  three  different  annual  meetings.  He  had  said 
from  his  present  position,  in  the  room  where  the  meetings  had 
been  held,  that  it  was  unwise  to  open  the  membership  of  a  technical 
society  to  all  classes  of  people,  who  had  comparatively  no  interest 
in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  that  if  this  was  carried  to  a  great 
extent  it  would  injure  its  position  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
likely  to  look  upon  them  with  favour.  He  had  said  so  in  presence 
of  most  of  them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  What,  perhaps, 
brought  this  r.bout  more  particularly  was  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Maughan,  which  was  upon  the  agenda  of  this  meeting,  and  which 
was  brought  out  by  one  or  two  people  at  the  other  meeting,  who 
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wondered  what  the  cause  was.  He  explained  it  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  they  said  they  were  pretty  much  in  the  same 
position,  and  they  had  taken  steps  to  remedy  it,  He  had  not  in 
these  remarks  made  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Secretary,  and  he 
certainly  never  had  him  in  his  mind.  Why,  the  Secretary  had  no 
more  to  do  with  this  than  the  Council  and  the  members  themselves. 
Those  members  were  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Why  should  the  Secretary  have  anything  specially 
to  say  or  do  in  the  matter?  Now,  he  had  simply  done  at  that 
meeting  what  he  had  done  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  their 
own  meetings.  Let  him  carry  their  minds  back  to  Lynn.  He 
thought  they  would  recollect  that  the  chairman  made  a  very 
strong  reference  on  the  same  subject  from  the  chair,  and  he 
supported  the  chairman.  He  had  said  no  more  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Society  than  he  said  at  Lynn,  at  Castle  Howard,  and 
some  other  place. ,  What  was  their  Society  composed  of  at  Lynn? 
If  he  remembered  rightly,  they  had  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  excursionists.  Out  of  that  number  he  would  be  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  five  or  six  and  twenty  would  be  all  the  members 
that  they  could  say  were  really  directly  connected  with  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  Society  was  promoted. 
The  Society  never  was  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  cheap 
trip  for  all  and  sundry,  and  he  had  been  speaking  honestly  and 
truthfully  in  the  interest  of  the  Society.  He  had  simply  said  that 
their  Society  was  getting  large  with  members  who  were  outside 
forestry  pursuits,  and  all  the  fury  and  trouble  had  arisen  out  of 
those  remarks.  If  they  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
what  he  had  stated,  or  if  they  thought  that  he  had  done  anything 
or  said  anything  to  injure  them  in  any  shape  or  form,  he  could  not 
understand  their  reading  of  the  report. 

The  Secretary  did  not  think  he  had  made  any  statement 
charging  Mr.  Watt  with  having  said  anything  against  him  as 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Watt  :  I  thought  you  did. 

The  Secretary  :  I  think  not.  A  great  many  of  them  knew  the 
coldness  with  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  treated  by  proprietors 
of  estates,   and  they  had  had  to  work  carefully  to  remove  the 
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impressions  that  existed,  and  when  they  at  last  thought  themselves 
successfully  out  of  the  wood,  they  were  met  with  another  difficulty 
arising  from  within  their  own  ranks. 

Mr.  Watt  :  It  is  to  help  your  ranks. 

Capt.  Davidson  said  he  would  like  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
the  two  gentlemen  seated  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  President 
(Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Watt).  Both  were  members  of  the  Society. 
One  was  an  ordinary  member;  the  other  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  a  Vice  President,  and  that  ought  to  have  given  him  some 
greater  interest  in  the  Society  than  an  ordinary  member,  but  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Arboriculiural  Society  he  said 

.  Mr.  Watt  :  Not  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Capt.  Davidson  said  Mr.  Watt's  own  statement  was  that  there 
were  only  twelve  persons  present,  but  how  many  of  those  papers 
had  been  sent  broadcast  to  the  winds?  What  Mr.  Watt  spoke  to 
a  few,  was  disseminated  broadcast  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  he,  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  instead 
of  caring  for  its  reputation,  actually  made  use  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  he  had  read  out  to  them.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
their  Secretary.  The  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  members  were 
centred  in  him,  and  it  was  manful  of  him  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  every  man  who  was  a  member.  If  the  Society  was 
not  going  in  the  direction  that  Mr.  Watt  would  like,  he  could  leave 
them  to-morrow — (hear,  hear) — and  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  this 
meeting  would  not  be  justified  in  calling  upon  him  to  cease  being 
a  member,  giving  as  the  reason  why,  that  he  went  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Society  and  traduced  every  member  of  this  Society. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Watt  :  No,  I  certainly  did  not. 

Capt.  D.widson  said  he  felt  assured  that  the  meeting  would 
support  their  Secretary  in  resenting  every  word  uttered  by  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Watt  said  he  did  not  mention  Mr.  Davidson,  but  he 
mentioned  his  Society.  What  position  would  Mr.  Davidson  have 
occupied  if  he  had  not  defended  the  Society  ? 
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The  President  now  interposed,  and  said  that  if  they  were  sitting 
there  till  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  this  discussion, 
they  would  be  no  further  forward  than  they  were,  excepting  that  a 
good  many  of  them  would  have  lost  their  tempers  and  a  night's  sleep. 
(Laughter.)  He  urged  them  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  he  was  sure 
that  after  this  no  member  of  the  Society  would,  either  at  another 
meeting  or  to  anybody  outside  the  Society,  say  anything  about 
them  that  he  would  much  rather  have  told  them  quietly  to  them- 
selves. Anything  in  the  way  of  putting  them  right  they  liked  to 
be  told  of  in  a  proper  and  right  way,  and  they  might  depend  upon 
it  that  that  would  be  done  in  future. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  Am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to  finish  ? 

The  President  :  I  think  you  had  better  not. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  I  want  to  move  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Watt 
be  called  upon  to  apologise  for  his  language  before  the  Scottish 
Society. 

The  President  •.  I  shall  have  to  rule  that  out  of  order. 

Capt.  Davidson  :  I  think  he  is  deserving  of  censure  for  what  he 
has  done. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

The  Ex-President. 

Mr.  John  Scott  said  he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  accord  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  their  late  President,  Mr.  Beadon,  for 
the  able  way  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  two  years.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
moving  it. 

Mr.  W.  Fell  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  propo- 
sition. He  did  not  think  they  possibly  could  have  a  better 
President  than  Mr.  Beadon,  but  he  had  great  hope  that  they  had 
an  equally  good  one  this  year.  During  the  last  four  years  they 
certainly  had  had  splendid  Presidents. 

Mr.    Grey   suggested  a  rider   expressing   sympathy  with  Mr. 
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Beadon  in  the  sad  bereavement  that  had  overtaken  him  in  the 
death  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Scarth,  at  Raby  Castle. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  motion,  as  amplified,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Watt,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Cooper,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Graham  for  presiding, 
and  the  proceedings,  which  lasted  over  three  hours,  were  then 
brought  to  a  close. 
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THE   ANNUAL   EXCURSION. 


The  Annual  Excursion  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  17th,  i8th  and  19th  of  August,  the  head-quarters  being  the 
George  Hotel,  Penrith,  where  the  Annual  Meeting — a  more  than 
usually  prolonged  one — took  place  on  the  Wednesday  night.  The 
following  members  and  friends  were  present,  each  wearing  a  sprig 
of  oak,  the  badge  of  the  Society : — Mr.  John  Graham,  Sacriston, 
Durham ;  Mr.  T.  Barningham  and  Mr.  J.  Barningham,  Barnard 
Castle ;  Mr.  W.  Fell,  Mr.  T.  J.  Fell,  Mr.  George  Ross,  Mr.  D. 
Poison,  Mr.  A.  R.  Poison,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  W.  Hall,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Gullachsen,  Mr.  L.  A.  Gullachsen,  Mr.  N.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
C.  Armstrong,  Mr.  J.  Milthorpe,  Mr.  John  Ferguson  and  Miss 
Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  J.  Palliser, 
Mr.  W.  Palliser,  Blackhill ;  Mr.  W.  Muse,  Castleside  ;  Alderman 
T.  Carrick,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  E.  Davidson,  and  Miss 
Davidson,  Haydon  Bridge ;  Mr.  S.  Finn,  Mr.  J,  M.  Smith,  Mr. 
John  Swales,  Mr.  W.  Da^leas,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pollard,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lin- 
coln, South  Shields ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillander,  Alnwick ;  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell,  Fryston,  Ferrybridge ;  Mr.  W.  James,  Naworth  Castle ; 
Mr.  E.  Charlton,  Mr.  E.  Esdale,  West  Hartlepool;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Knight,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  Gateshead  ;  Mr.  W.  Tom- 
linson,  Clumber;  Mr.  George  Gallic,  Mr.  H.  Thirlwell,  Sledmere  ; 
Mr.  John  Scott  and  the  Misses  Scott,  Newton,  Stocksfield ;  Mr.  J. 
Brook,  Huddersfield  ;  Mr.  T.  Bell,  Ravensworth  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray 
and  Mrs.  Gray,  York;  Mr.  E.  Shipley,  Darlington;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brown,  Altrincham,  Cheshire ;  Mr.  George  Irving,  Corbridge ; 
Mr.   W.   Smith,  Gunnerton ;    Mr.  George   Marshall,  Godalming; 
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Mr.  P.  O.  Laidlaw,  Fourstones ;  Mr.  A.  Cameron,  Thoresby ;  Mr. 
James  Watt,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Mr.  W.  A.  Herd,  Mr. 
Isaac  Herd,  Penrith ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  Harrogate; 
Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  Ravenglass. 

Remembering  the  pleasant  experiences  of  1892,  when  the  Society 
visited  Windermere,  a  no  less  enjoyable  and  instructive  excursion 
was  anticipated  on  this  occasion,  although,  owing   to  unforseen 
circumstances,  the  original  programme  had  undergone  considerable 
modification.     For  the   historical   student,    the   archseologist,   the 
agriculturist,  the  arboriculturist,  and   the   lover   of  nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  sublime  aspects,  Cumberland  possesses  attrac- 
tions with  which  few  other  counties  of  England  can  compare. 
Lofty  mountains,  stern  and  rugged,  soar  far  above  smiling  valleys 
and  picturesque  lakes,  and  the  charm  of  contrast  is  everywhere 
present.     The  surface  is  therefore  extremely  irregular,  and  the  soil 
varies  accordingly,  from  the  strong  loams  of  the  fertile  districts  to 
the  peaty  earth  of  the  upland  pastures.     Of  the  total  area  of  land 
and  water,  amounting  to  970,161  acres,  32,731  acres  are  stated  in 
the  Return  of  1891  to  be  under  woods  and  plantations,  and  in  1892 
the  approximate  area  of  mountain  and  heathland  used  for  grazing 
was  calculated  at  196,987  acres.     Much  of  the  surface  is  necessarily 
barren  and  unproductive,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  in 
many  districts  great  enterprise  has  been   shown  in  planting,  and 
thus  adding  to  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scenery,  a  great  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  particularly  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  exposed  pastures.     In  the  botanical  notices 
given  in  Jonathan  Otiey's  "Descriptive  Guide,"  published  in  1850, 
it  is  stated  that  "oak,  ash,  and  birch  are  the  principal  indigenous 
forest  trees.     Sycamores  have  formerly  been  planted  round  home- 
steads, and  make  an  excellent  shelter,  withstanding  cold  blasts  and 
sea  breezes,  better  than  almost  any  other  tree.     Extensive  plant- 
ations of  larches  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  do 
not  add  much  beauty  to  the  country  ;  and  they  are  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  the  English  oak.     The  hawthorn 
attains  a  great  size  on  the  banks  of  UUswater ;  much  of  the  under- 
wood  is    of    hazel,   producing,   especially    in    Borrowdale,    large 
quantities  of  nuts  ;   which,  however,   of  late  years,  probably  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  spring  seasons,  have  been  less 
plentiful  than  formerly." 
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During  the  Roman  occupation,  the  county  formed  part  of  the 
province  called  Maximus  Caesariensis — a  province  which  extended 
from  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  northwards  to  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian.  For  centuries  after  the  Angles  had  established  them- 
selves in  Bernicea  and  Deira,  the  Cymric  kingdom  of  Strathclyde 
maintained  its  independence,  Carlisle  or  Caer  Luel  being  one  of 
its  chief  towns.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Scots  by  King  Edmund  of 
Northumbria,  in  945,  after  he  had  punished  the  Britons  for  the 
help  they  had  given  to  the  Danes  tooverrun  Northumbria.  Finally, 
in  1237,  it  was  annexed  to  the  English  crown  by  Henry  HI. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Cumberland  was  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  forays  and  Border  feuds,  and  of  the  desolation  wrought  by 
contending  armies.  Here,  too,  if  anywhere,  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  traditions  of  the  semi-historical  King  Arthur,  and  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  Cymri,  and  vestiges  of  their  military  works 
and  earlier  Druidical  rites.  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  near 
Eamont  Bridge,  reminds  us  of — 

"The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record." 

While  at  Mayborough,  a  little  further  on,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
relic  of  the  early  nature-worship  of  the  Cymri,  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  At  Keswick  there  is  a  Druidical  circle  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  thirty-eight  stones ;  and 
close  to  Little  Salkeld,  which  is  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Penrith,  there  is  a  similar  circle  called  "  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters,"  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  circumference,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-seven  stones.  Long  Meg  being  described  as  "a 
square  unhewn  column  of  red  freestone,  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  eighteen  feet  high."  Of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table 
and  Mayborough  we  obtained  a  passing  glimpse  on  the  drive  to 
Patterdale,  but  as  a  body  we  had  no  time  to  visit  the  other  two 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  early  hours  of  each  morning  were 
devoted  to  a  perambulation  of  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Herd, 
which  are  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  George  Hotel,  and  a 
drive  to  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters  was  impracticable,  while  at 
Keswick  the  day  was  fully  occupied  with  the  drive  round  Bassen- 
thwaite  Lake. 
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Penrith  is  a  deli-^htful  old  town,  irregularly  built,  but  with  clean 
and  commodious  thoroughfares.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
district,  and  on  the  north  is  shut  in  by  a  wooded  hill,  966  ft.  high. 
It  is  called  the  Beacon  Hill  from  the  fact  that  in  former  days, 
when  the  Scots  were  wont  to  make  unfriendly  visits  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  beacon  fire  on  its  summit  warned  the  inhabitants 
below  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  .At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  this  hill  was  a  bleak  and  barren  fell,  but  about  181 2  it 
was  planted  with  trees,  and  it  is  now  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
town's  environment.  From  this  eminence  a  glorious  panorama 
passes  before  the  eye — Cross  Fell,  the  Pikes  of  Dufton,  the  hills 
of  Stainmore  and  Wilbore  Fell,  Brougham  Castle,  the  woods  of 
Lowther  Castle,  Ullswater,  and  the  lofty  peaks  which  cluster  round 
it.  The  modern  entrance  to  the  town — from  the  railway  station — 
is  dominated,  in  the  words  of  an  awe-inspired  writer,  by  "the 
awful  remains  of  a  royal  fortress  "  Undoubtedly,  it  has  been  a 
stronghold  of  considerable  importance  and  magnitude,  but  the 
Roundheads,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  during  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  reduced  it  to  ruins,  of  which  several 
splendid  fragments  remain.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  builders  of  this  fortress,  but  it  is  commonly  ascribed  by  local 
historians  to  the  Nevilles.  Our  old  acquaintance,  the  "subter- 
ranean passage,"  meets  us  here.  In  this  instance  the  passage  is 
said  to  extend  from  the  Castle  to  Dockray  Hall  Inn,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards.  The  castle  grounds  are  now  used  as  a 
nursery  by  Messrs.  Herd  Brothers.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
historical  building  in  the  town,  however,  is  the  Parish  Church,  It 
is  of  older  date  than  the  castle,  and  possesses  several  interesting 
historical  relics.  The  candelabra  were  presented  to  the  church  in 
recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  the  town  to  the  reigning  dynasty 
during  the  rebellion  of  T745,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  took 
part.  The  gallery  is  supported  by  monoliths  of  red  marble,  and 
there  are  portraits  of  Richard  III.  and  his  wife,  in  stained  glass, 
in  the  church.  Richard  III.,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  "royal 
visitors"  of  which  the  town  can  boast.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  and  was  probably  founded  before  the  county  was 
annexed  to  England.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  a  curious  sepul- 
chral monument,  popularly  described  as  "The  Giant's  Grave," 
consisting  of  two  upright  stones,  15  feet  apart,  with  a  circumference 
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of  ii|  feet  at  the  base  and  7  feet  at  the  top.  These  stones  are 
covered  with  runic  inscriptions.  Near  the  George  Hotel,  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  clock  tower,  erected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  of  Edenhall,  who  died  at 
Madrid  in  1S59.  It  is  equipped  with  a  peal  of  nicely-toned  bells, 
which  chime  the  Cambridge  quarters. 

MESSRS.   HERD  BROS.'  NURSERIES. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  large  number  of  members  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Messrs.  Herd  Bros,  to  visit  their  extensive  Nurseries. 
Punctually  at  6-30  a.m.  the  company  left  the  hotel  and  commenced 
the  ascent  to  "  The  Beacon  Nursery,"  which  is  situated  on  the  hill 
side,  at  an  altitude  of  over  700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  thoroughly 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow.  The  firm  were  highly  con- 
gratulated by  several  practical  men  in  the  company  upon  their  wise 
selection  of  this  most  suitable  ground  for  the  hardy  growth  of 
forest  trees.  This  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  grand, 
healthy  appearance  of  the  entire  stock. 

On  entering,  there  was  one  very  large  break  of  true  native  larch, 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  ready  for  planting  this  autumn.  The 
break  contained  over  350,000  plants.  On  the  quarter  adjoining, 
100,000  birch  (the  true  silver)  were  growing,  and  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  Very  large  quantities  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  and 
other  hardwoods  were  inspected,  as  well  as  breaks  of  native  high- 
land Scotch  fir  and  spruce.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Messrs. 
Herd  Bros,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  thorns  for  hedging  are  a  scarce 
commodity,  as  they  had  a  very  fine  lot — in  fact,  a  stock  hard  to 
find  this  year — at  least  250,000. 

Abies  Douglasii  glauca,  which  is  becoming  a  favourite  tree,  and 
is  a  native  of  Colorado,  grows  well  at  Penrith,  and  shows  splendid 
character.  Conifers  are  not  a  large  di.splay  in  this  nursery,  but 
several  are  well  deserving  of  special  mention,  their  colour  being 
quite  equal  to  any  of  our  south  or  continental  grown  stuff.  Juni- 
pers, retinosporas,  golden  cupressus,  and  glaucous-coloured  pines 
and  abies,  were  all  growing  to  perfection,  and  the  entire  nursery 
was  clean,  the  arrangement  of  the  stock  being  much  commented 
upon. 

Leaving  the  Beacon  Hill,  the  next  place  visited  was  the  Castle 
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Nurseries,  which  adjoin  the  railway  station.  This  nursery  contains 
a  general  stock  of  trees,  shrubs  and  fruits,  and  also  forest  trees. 
Over  200,000  native  highland  Scotch  fir  were  seen  on  entering,  in 
one  lot ;  also  a  grand  lot  of  Norway  spruce,  sycamore,  and  other 
useful  hardwoods  for  the  forest.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  young 
gooseberries  were  growing  at  the  bottom  of  this  nursery — and  a 
very  fine  lot  indeed — the  varieties  grown  principally  being, 
Whinham's  Industry,  Keepsake,  Crown  Bob,  and  other  leading 
market  and  Lancashire  varieties.  Alongside  the  fruits  thousands 
of  clean  and  healthy  roses  were  seen,  many  of  which  were  in  full 
bloom  ;  they  were  greatly  admired,  not  only  for  their  beautiful 
colours,  but  for  their  splendid  bushy  habit.  A^ery  large  quarters 
of  ornamental  trees  are  grown,  suitable  for  street,  park,  avenue, 
or  cemetery  planting,  all  neatly  trimmed  and  frequently  trans- 
planted, each  having  beautifully  formed  heads,  and  every  plant  in 
itself  a  specimen.  Ornamental  flowering  and  deciduous  shrubs 
were  in  evidence  on  the  borders,  and  the  snake-barked  maple  drew 
special  attention.  Close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Castle,  a  grand 
lot  of  fruit  trees  were  seen.  They  were  a  fine  clean  lot,  consisting 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  all  ready  for  marketing. 
Only  the  leading  kinds  are  grown  in  quantity.  The  specimen 
conifers  here  were  very  striking,  being  well  grown  and  in  the  best 
of  colour.  A  very  neat  and  effective  edging  of  variegated  grass 
{Dactylis ghmerata  eleganfissima  aurea)  was  noticed,  with  carnations 
in  the  second  row  of  the  border,  principally  that  useful  border  kind 
called  Duchess  of  Fife.  Oval-leaved  and  common  privet  are 
growing  well  in  this  nursery,  and  the  scarlet  and  golden  willows 
were  making  good  growth  and  of  fine  colour.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  Castle  Nurseries  is  very  striking  from  the  railway  station, 
immediately  opposite. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  7  a.m.,  a  good  muster  of  members 
inspected  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  where  the  glass  department  vvas 
eagerly  scanned.  A  splendid  stock  of  general  plants,  suitable  for 
the  garden  and  market,  are  grown,  besides  a  very  large  quantity  of 
chrysanthemums — over  3,000  pots  for  producing  cut  blooms  during 
winter  months.  Tomatoes  were  a  grand  crop,  and  very  tempting. 
Over  three  tons  of  this  favourite  fruit  is  grown  yearly  for  shop  and 
market  use.  A  large  lot  of  sweet  peas  in  separate  and  distinct 
colours  are  grown  for  cut  flowers.     Carnations  are  grown  by  the 
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million,  and  many  of  the  old  favourite  clove  and  other  newer  kinds 
are  grown  in  very  large  lots.  The  Victoria  Nurseries  contain  a 
varied  stock  of  trees  of  all  kinds.  In  one  section  stools  of  all  the 
leading  gooseberries  were  seen,  carefully  labelled  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  their  stock  yearly  true  to  name. 

When  driving  on  Friday  we  passed  lo  acres  of  seed  trial  grounds, 
and  here,  prominent,  was  the  firm's  champion  turnip,  called  Herd's 
Ironclad  Green  Top  Swede,  the  great  feature  of  this  variety  being 
that  it  is  the  largest  type  of  green  top  swede  in  the  market,  and 
combines  the  keeping  qualities  of  green  top.  Over  100,000 
rhododendrons  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Herd  Bros,  to  one  estate 
last  season  ;  and  contract  planting  of  forest  trees  is  extensively 
done  every  season.  Messrs.  Herd  Bros,  are  the  second  largest 
employers  of  labour  in  their  grounds  in  Cumberland,  and  from  the 
very  careful  handling  of  their  stock,  they  certainly  are  deserving  of 
every  encouragement. 

SECOND    DAY— THURSDAY. 

Three  estates  were  down  upon  the  programme  for  the  second 
day  of  the  excursion,  and  as  they  involved  a  long  journey  by  road 
it  was  necessary  to  start  not  later  than  nine  o'clock.  The  worthy 
Secretary  of  the  Society  had  driven  across  from  Alston  the  night 
before  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  was 
compelled  by  pressing  business  engagements  to  return  the  same 
night  by  road,  just  as  he  had  come,  the  distance  between  Penrith 
and  Alston  being  twenty  miles.  We  were  therefore  deprived  of  his 
valuable  assistance  in  gathering  up  the  threads  of  the  multifarious 
little  details  that  required  attention  before  a  start  could  be  made, 
but  with  very  little  delay  the  Assistant  Secretary  had  everything 
arranged,  and  we  were  soon  bowling  along  the  Alston  Road,  en 
route  for  Edenhall,  the  historic  mansion  of  Sir  R.  G.  Musgrave, 
Bart.  Our  ultimate  destination  was  the  head  of  Ullswater,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  from  Penrith,  the  stages  being  six  miles  to  Pooley 
Bridge  (at  the  foot  of  the  lake),  via  Eamont  Bridge  and  Tirril,  and 
nine  miles  from  Pooley  Bridge  to  Patterdale.  But  the  visit  to 
Edenhall,  which  is  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Penrith,  and 
rather  more  than  eight  miles  from  Pooley  Bridge,  compelled  us  to 
strike  away  to  the  north-east,  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  that  the 
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total  journey  by  road,  going  and  returning,  was  about  thirty-six 
miles.     The  weather  throughout  the  day  was  delightfully  fine. 


EDENHALL. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  Edenhall,  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Blaylock,  assistant  agent ;  Mr.  Smith,  head  gardener ;  and  Mr. 
Armstrong,  forester.  Subsequently,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  the  chief  estate  agent.  Entering  the  gates,  we  passed  down 
a  fine  avenue  of  mixed  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech, 
with  a  few  young  Donglasii  of  the  deep  green  and  glaucous 
varieties.  Oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  (  Casianea  vesca  and  Aisculiis 
hyppocastum )  are  the  chief  timber  trees  on  the  estate,  but  there 
are  many  admirable  specimens  of  sycamore  standing  singly  in  the 
park.  On  our  way  down  the  avenue  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
home  farm  on  our  left,  and  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the  crest  ot 
the  family  on  the  front  of  this  picturesque  range  of  buildings.  The 
park  is  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  herd  of  fallow 
deer,  which  we  saw  grazing  placidly  in  the  far  distance.  Some 
well-grown  specimens  of  native  Highland  Scotch  fir,  with  beautiful 
clean  stems,  attracted  close  attention  in  the  park.  Two  of  these 
are  70  feet  high,  and  have  a  girth  of  8J  feet  and  8  feet  respectively. 
One  of  the  ash  trees,  very  shapely,  measures  14  feet  4  in.  in 
circumference.  A  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  over  50  feet  high,  and 
perfect  in  shape,  was  observed,  and  going  towards  the  pleasure 
grounds  we  came  across  the  following — Thiijopsis  borealis,  25  feet 
high  ;  Picea  twbilis,  45  feet,  in  cone ;  and  two  larch  trees,  each 
having  a  clear  bole  of  over  90  feet,  and  girthing  at  8  feet  4  in.  and 
9  feet  4  in.  respectively.  The  grandest  sight,  however,  from  an 
arboricultural  point  of  view,  was  the  two  famous  cedars  ( Libani), 
which  may  have  been  planted  by  the  fairies  who  in  ancient  times 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  well  in  the  park.  At  this  well,  which 
is  now  enclosed  by  neatly-trimmed  boxwood  hedges,  the  fairies 
were  surprised  one  day  by  a  servant  of  the  family,  who  seized  their 
drinking  cup,  and  refused  to  restore  it.  The  offended  fairies  left 
the  cup  in  his  possession  with  the  warning — 

"  If  e'er  that  glass  should  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall." 
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Great  care  is  taken  of  this  cup,  and  it  is  deposited  for  safety  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  When  it  is  exhibited  to  favoured  guests,  on 
rare  occasions,  a  servant  holds  a  napkin  below  it  in  case  it  should 
fall.  The  cup  is  of  oriental  or  Venetian  workmanship.  The 
cedars  before  named  have  an  enormous  spread  of  branches,  and 
are  splendidly  foliaged  from  top  to  bottom.  One  has  a  girth  of 
22  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  other  a  circumference  of  22  ft.  4  in.  The 
largest  cedar  hitherto  seen  by  the  members  was  at  Houghton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  1897,  and  its  girth  was  17  ft.  10  in.  There  is  no 
reliable  system  on  which  the  age  of  trees  can  be  determined,  and 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for  arriving  at  an  approximate 
estimate.  In  the  case  of  very  old  trees,  the  rings  formed  by  the 
spring  cells  are  not  easily  traced,  and  sometimes  they  are  over- 
lapped and  obscured  by  neighbouring  rings  ;  while,  as  regards 
girth,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  unreliable  still,  because  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  varies  with  soil,  climate,  situ- 
ation, and  inherent  vitality.  At  the  best,  therefore,  the  age  of 
these  gigantic  cedars,  which  are  still  in  a  healthy  and  thriving 
condition,  showing  no  sign  of  senile  decay,  can  only  be  vaguely 
guessed  at.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  life  is  to  be 
reckoned  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  years.  A  line  of  tall 
limes,  planted  closely  together,  stretches  in  front  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  on  one  side  of  the  hall. 

Crossing  over  towards  the  old  church,  we  passed  through  a  fine 
belt  of  oaks,  some  of  which  were  measured,  and  gave  the  following 
dimensions  in  quarter  girth — 31  in.,  32  in.,  33  in.,  or  from  10  ft.  4  in. 
to  1 1  ft.  It  was  here  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  village 
cross — the  village  itself  now  occupies  a  different  site — and  listened 
to  the  legends  with  which  it  is  associated.  Separating  legend  from 
fact,  it  seems  that  the  cross  itself  is  a  modern  one,  not  being  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  years  old ;  but  the  pediment,  as  stated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Lovejoy  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archseological  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  Edenhall  in  September,  1897,  is  very  ancient.  At  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  a  hole  in  the  stone,  and  in  this  hole  vinegar 
was  placed.  When  goods  were  bought  and  sold,  the  money  was 
placed  in  the  vinegar — not  passed  from  hand  to  hand — so  as  to 
ward  off  infection.  "At  that  time,"  says  Mr,  Lovejoy,  "it  is  believed 
the  village  of  Edeuhall  stood  in  the   park,  near  the  church,  and 
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after  the  epidemic  there  was  a  general  exodus  further  north  to  the 
present  site."  The  church,  which  is  not  many  yards  distant  from 
the  cross,  was  built  in  1189,  and  the  site  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  spots  on  which  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  rested  when  removed 
for  burial  to  Lindisfarne,  after  his  death  in  March,  1087.  The 
font  is  thought  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old— we  are 
taking  Mr.  Lovejoy  for  our  authority — and  is  still  preserved.  The 
church,  of  course,  has  undergone  restoration  and  improvement, 
but  several  of  the  original  stones  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  present 
edifice.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  same  Association,  Dr.  Haswell 
said — "When  Bishop  Nicolson  made  his  visitation  of  this  church 
on  August  19th,  1703,  he  says,  'In  ye  south  window  there's  a 
Black  Cross  in  a  Field  Argent  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  ye 
Bearing  of  ye  Prior  and  Convent  of  Carlisle,  patrons.'  This  is 
still  in  one  of  the  south  windows."  Returning  to  the  pleasure 
grounds  by  a  beautiful  avenue  of  limes,  we  found  awaiting  us, 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees,  a  well  furnished  table  ol 
light  refreshments,  which  Mr.  D.  Northgate,  the  butler,  was  kept 
busily  dispensing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

The  French  garden,  with  its  geometrical  arrangement  of  flower 
beds,  and  the  trim  lawns  and  terraced  parterres,  glowing  with 
colour,  and  pleasing  in  form  and  contour,  delighted  us  all  with 
their  beauty  and  symmetry;  while  the  walled-in  gardens  and  con- 
servatories, covering  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  were  interesting  and 
instructive  object-lessons  to  the  horticulturists  amongst  us.  The 
glass  houses  contained  magnificent  crops  of  peaches  and  grapes, 
and  everywhere,  both  outside  and  inside,  intelligent  culture  and 
admirable  arrangement  were  characteristic  of  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  Moving  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  hall,  the  President  and 
others  were  introduced  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  as  well  as  his  own, 
tendered  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  his 
extreme  kindness  in  allowing  them  to  intrude  upon  his  home,  and 
to  enjoy,  as  they  had  done,  a  ramble  through  his  lovely  park  and 
grounds.  They  had  seen  trees  in  the  highest  state  of  health  and 
in  the  best  preservation,  and  needed  only  to  look  at  those  two 
magnificent  cedars  which  could  be  seen  from  the  steps  of  the  hall 
as  evidence  of  that  fact.     They  had  seen  the  very  best  cedars  in 
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the  country,  but  they  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  storms. 
Here,  however,  Sir  Richard  had  a  couple  of  cedars  unequalled,  he 
should  say,  in  the  country,  for  health  and  beauty  and  position, 
and  they  were  admirable  objects  to  be  seen  from  his  hall.  Then 
his  forest  trees  included  some  magnificent  larch.  He  (the  Presi- 
dent) came  from  a  district  where  larch  was  grown,  but  Sir  Richard's 
old  larch  were  so  high  and  so  big  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  as  to  the  height.  Then,  he  had  some  very  fine, 
healthy  oaks — in  fact,  it  was  almost  invidious  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other — but  as  a  whole  the  way  in  which  his  park 
and  grounds  were  kept  reflected  the  highest  credit — if  he  might 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  so — upon  those  to  whom  Sir  Richard 
entrusted  these  matters.  They  were  that  day  pleasantly  reminded 
of  part  of  their  last  year's  visit  to  Norfolk,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
ramble  through  that  beautiful  park  which  Sir  Richard  knew  so 
well,  and  they  were  pleased  to  come  to  Edenhall  and  accept  his 
kindness.  Sir  Richard  might  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  they  were. 
They  were  numerous,  and  were  obliged  to  travel  in  big  carriages 
and  brakes,  and  so  on.  That  was  the  only  way  of  bringing  them  to 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  they  most  desired  to  see.  Their 
object  was  to  cultivate  the  science  of  forestry,  and  to  endeavour 
to  stimulate  themselves  and  others  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
respect  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  the 
management  of  estates ;  and  although  they  might  learn  a  good 
deal  at  home,  practically  and  theoretically,  they  found  it  essentially 
necessary  to  go  out  and  see  what  had  been  done  elsewhere. 
Naturally,  they  combined  a  little  amusement  with  their  excursions, 
but  they  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  from  what  they  saw, 
and  by  comparing  notes  with  each  other.  He  thanked  Sir  Richard 
extremely  for  his  thoughtful  and  generous  hospitality,  which,  on  a 
warm  morning  like  that,  was  certainly  very  useful  and  refreshing. 
Commencing  by  tasting  the  deliciously  cold  water  of  the  Fairy 
Well  down  in  the  park — they  revelled  in  that — they  did  not  know 
they  were  going  to  get  anything  else,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  see  that  hospitable  board  spread  for  them  under  the  shade  of 
the  lime  trees.  (Applause.)  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Richard  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  them  to  visit  his  grounds, 
and  for  his  generous  hospitality. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the  President,  and 
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had  pleasure,  also,  in  seconding   a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Richard  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality. 
The  motion  was  carried  amidst  ringing  cheers. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  said  he  was  very  glad  they  had  all 
enjoyed  themselves  so  much,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
them  again  at  some  future  time.  He  was  very  glad  that  they  had 
fine  weather  for  their  excursion,  and  he  was  much  obliged  for  the 
vote  of  thanks  and  the  kind  things  they  had  said  about  him. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  Watt,  a  hearty  cheer  was  given  for 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  the  other  officials,  and  a  move  was  then  made 
for  the  carriages. 

In  passing  through  the  courtyard,  we  halted  to  examine  a  huge 
water  trough,  circular  in  shape,  and  composed  of  a  single  stone, 
originally  weighing  sixteen  tons.  It  is  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  its 
unhewn  state  was  brought  from  Cowrake  Quarry  by  work-people 
on  the  estate,  after  their  ordinary  work  was  done,  many  years  ago. 
The  following  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  is  affixed  to  the  stone  : 
"This  stone,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  quarry,  weighed  upwards 
of  1 6  tons,  and  was  brought  down  to  this  spot  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  workmen,  after  their  usual  hours  of  labour,  anno 
domini  1842."  Outside  the  courtyard  our  carriages  were  awaiting 
us,  and  after  a  parting  cheer  for  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who  came  to  see  us  off,  we  drove  away  briskly  on  our 
long  journey  to  the  top  of  UUswaler,  "to  the  music  of  cantering 
hoofs." 

THE    "ENGLISH    LUCERNP:." 

The  route  was  by  way  of  Eamont  Bridge  and  Tirril.  At  Eamont 
Bridge  we  enter  Westmorland,  and,  passing  on  the  left  the  entrance 
to  Lowther  Castle,  skirt  the  celebrated  King  Arthur's  Round  Table 
a  little  further  on.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  archaeologists  concerning  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
remarkable  relic  of  antic^uity.  Its  name  preserves  the  romantic 
flavour  of  that  traditional  chivalry  around  which  Tennyson  has 
cast  the  halo  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear,  even  accepting 
King  Arthur  as  a  historical  reality,  and  believing  him  to  have  been 
the  leader  of  the  Northern  Cymri,  that  Arthur  ever  had  anything 
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to  do  with  it  in  any  shape  or  form  except  in  the  accidental  associ- 
ation of  his  name  with  a  curious  and  undoubtedly  ancient  earth- 
work. It  is  exactly  circular  in  shape,  and  therefore  does  not 
resemble  a  British  caer^  which  is  oval.  A  caer,  of  course,  is  a  hill 
fort,  and  this  earthwork  does  not  occupy  a  commanding  position, 
being  dominated  by  the  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
circle  is  about  fifty-two  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  or  fosse.  This  ditch  is  nearly  ten  yards  wide,  and  the  excav- 
ated soil  has  been  thrown  up  on  the  outer  circumvallation  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  the  embankment  being  raised  suffi- 
ciently high  to  enable  spectators  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
arena  below.  There  is  an  approach  to  the  central  area  on  each 
side,  opposite  each  other,  and  these  are  of  the  same  width  as  the 
fosse  or  ditch.  Its  situation  and  formation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ditch  is  not  on  the  outside,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a 
place  of  defence,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  and  the  opinion 
that  appears  to  find  most  favour  is  that  it  was  a  tilting  ground. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Excursion,  says — "The  approaches  seemed 
to  answer  for  the  career,  and  the  circle  appears  sufficient  for  the 
champions  to  show  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  in 
horsemanship."  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  it  in  the  same  sense 
when  he  writes  of — 

"  Red  Penrith's  Table  Round 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd." 

The  author  of  a  recent  guide  to  the  Lake  District  advances  quite 
a  difterent  theory  to  account  for  its  origin,  and  one  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  quite  as  probably  correct  as  Hutchinson's  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  He  says — "  Perhaps  it  was  the  scene  of  the  oldest 
and  most  brutal  of  duels — the  girdle  duel.  Visitors  to  Stockholm 
will  remember  the  bas-relief  of  the  'girdle-duellists'  near  the 
National  Museum.  This  savage  manner  of  settling  a  quarrel 
obtained  in  England  also  in  the  'good  old  times,'  and  the  'holme- 
gang,'  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  was  practised  within  these  great 
circles.  The  combatants  were  strapped  together,  and  fought  to 
the  death.  Before  commencing  the  fight  each  combatant  drove 
his  knife  into  a  block  of  wood,  and  the  portion  not  embedded  was 
wrapped  round  with  a  leather  thong.  The  weapons  were  then 
withdrawn,  and,  of  course,  the  stronger  blow  secured  the  longer 
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blade."  There  are  thus  three  theories  to  account  for  this  earth- 
work, but  there  is  still  room  to  hope  that  it  was  in  some  way 
associated  with  Arthur,  and  in  this  hope  there  is  some  consolation 
for  all  who  love  poetic  traditions.  What  the  "Round  Table" 
symbolised  is  now  no  more,  for 

"Now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved 
That  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world. " 

Mayborough,  a  wooded  eminence  on  the  right,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Round  Table,  next  claims  attention.  When 
Houseman  wrote  his  "Descriptive  Tour,"  in  1821,  the  ascent  on 
every  side  was  overgrown  with  oak  and  ash,  and  seemed,  "from 
the  reliques  of  the  axe,  to  have  been  covered  in  former  ages  with 
wood,  though  no  very  ancient  trees  now  remain  standing."  The 
hill  rises  like  a  cone  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
paces.  On  the  top  is  a  circular  area,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
loose,  river-side  stones,  which  have  evidently  been  carried  up  there 
from  the  banks  of  the  Eamont.  This  rampart  is  about  twenty 
yards  wide  at  the  base,  and  tapers  to  an  edge  eight  feet  above  the 
enclosed  area.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  east  side  twelve  paces 
wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  block  of  unhewn  freestone  eleven 
feet  high  and  upwards  of  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference  near  the 
middle.  Ramparts  of  loose  pebble  stones  were,  in  the  days  of 
hand-to-hand  combat,  formidable  obstacles  to  an  enemy,  as  the 
footing  was  very  insecure,  and  the  attack  much  more  difficult  than 
upon  a  sloping  surface  of  soil  or  turf  On  the  top  of  a  much 
higher  hill,  which  rises  above  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
South  Tyne  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  there  is  an  old  British 
cacr  or  hill-fort  with  a  precisely  similar  rampart,  the  construction 
of  which  must  have  involved  enormous  labour.  Anyone  who  has 
attempted  to  ascend  a  hillock  of  smooth,  water-worn  stones,  where 
every  step  is  precarious  and  doubtful,  will  understand  the  value  of 
such  a  rampart  as  a  means  of  defence  in  ancient  warfare.  May- 
borough,  however,  was  more  than  a  hill-fort.  It  was  the  centre  of  a 
Druidical  grove,  in  which  the  priests  of  the  Pagan  Cymri  performed 
the  rites  of  their  degraded  and  cruel  nature-worship.  They  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  and  reverenced  the  hills,  the  rivers,  and  the 
fountains,  and  even  the  colossal  stones  with  which  they  studded 
their  rude  temples  under  the  shadows  of  the  consecrated  groves. 
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Houseman  states — and  this  was  in  1821 — that  "the  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  say  that  within  the  memory  of  man  two  other 
stones  of  a  similar  nature,  and  placed  in  a  kind  of  angular  figure 
with  the  stone  now  remaining,  were  to  be  seen"  at  Mayborough, 
"but  as  they  were  hurtful  to  the  ground,  were  destroyed  and 
removed." 

Passing  through  Yanwath  and  Tirril,  we  soon  come  in  view  of 
Dunmallet,  a  conical  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  presently  the 
gleam  of  the  lake  itself,  dominated  by  purple  peaks  which  touch 
the  clouds,  flashes  into  sight.  On  the  left  of  the  utmost  range  of 
vision  from  Pooley  Bridge  is  Barton  Fell,  on  the  right,  Dunmallet, 
and  between  are  Swarth  Fell,  Winter  Crag,  Hartsopp  Fell,  Hallin 
Fell,  Place  Fell,  Stone  Cross  Pike,  Birk  Fell,  Dolly  Waggon  Pike, 
Nether  Cove  Head,  Helvellyn  High  Man  (3,114  feet),  Catchety 
Cam,  Helvellyn  Low  Man,  Herring  Pike,  Keppel  Cove  Head, 
Raise,  and  Gowbarrow — a  very  tumult  of  mountains,  appearing  in 
the  distance  like  the  peaks  and  crests,  the  towering  heights,  the 
yawning  hollows  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  A  short  halt  is  made  at 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Pooley  Bridge,  and  then,  again  crossing 
the  Eamont,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  our  real  journey 
up  the  north  side  of  the  "  English  Lucerne  "  commences.  There 
is  no  coach  road  up  the  other  side,  as  in  many  places  the  mountains 
rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  shape  of  the  lake 
is  so  irregular  that  it  can  only  be  seen  in  sections  or  "reaches." 
On  the  map,  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  letter  Z,  the  three 
limbs  of  the  letter  corresponding  with  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
reaches.  It  is  not  unlike  the  leg  of  a  man,  slightly  bent  at  the 
knee  joint,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  foot  is  rather  big. 
Taking  this,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  its  shape,  the  first  reach 
extends  from  the  point  of  the  foot  at  Pooley  to  the  back  of  the 
heel  at  Hallin  Fell ;  the  second,  from  Gowbarrow  to  Glencoin ; 
the  third,  from  Glencoin  to  Patterdale  at  the  upper  extremity.  Its 
breadth  is  about  a  mile  at  its  widest  part,  and  its  depth  varies  from 
120  feet  to  210  feet,  the  average  depth  exceeding  that  of  any  of 
the  other  lakes,  although  Windermere  can  boast  a  maximum  depth 
of  237  feet,  and  Wastwater  a  maximum  of  270  feet.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  increases  as  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
approached,  the  lower  reach  being  the  least  imposing  of  the  three. 
Skirting  the  lower  end,  we  have  on  our  right  Soulby  Fell,  rising 
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abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  on  our  left  Barton  Fell,  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Upon  a  low  hill  between  this  fell  and  the  lake 
stood  at  one  time  the  stronghold  of  Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods, 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  "The  Last  Tournament"  of  Tennyson.     It  is  he  who  says — 

"  For  when  our  king 
Was  victor  well  nigh  day  by  day,  the  knights, 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven  ;" 

And  it  is  on  the  night  of  his  inglorious  death  that  the  great  Arthur, 
coming  home  "all  in  a  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom," 
climbs  the  stairway  to  his  home  at  Camelot,  and,  hearing  the 
sobbing  voice  of  Dagonet,  demands  "What  art  thou?" 

'"And  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  'I  am  thy  fool, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again'." 

Pursuing  our  way  along  a  road  which  is  pleasantly  shaded  with 
trees,  we  soon  reach  the  little  village  of  Watermillock,  near  the 
end  of  the  first  reach,  and  equipped  with  a  modern  hotel,  named 
the  Brackenrigg,  behind  which  rises  Mell  Fell,  to  a  height  of  1,750 
feet — a  mountain,  by  the  way,  which  Miss  Martineau  described  as 
"the  ugliest  of  hills,  like  a  tumulus  planted  all  over  with  larch." 
There  are  three  aged  yews  in  the  graveyard  here,  which  were  prob- 
ably planted  when  the  church  was  erected  in  1558.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  mountains  round  about  the  head 
of  the  lake.  After  passing  the  entrance  to  Gowbarrow,  a  splendid 
view  of  the  middle  and  longest  reach  is  obtained,  Hallin  Fell,  on 
the  Westmorland  shore,  being  opposite,  and  towering  to  a  height 
of  1,271  feet,  with  a  monument  erected  on  its  summit,  in  1864,  to 
tlie  memory  of  Lord  Brougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  a  mansion 
which  we  passed  at  a  distance  while  on  the  way  from  Edenhall  to 
Pooley  Bridge.  We  are  told  in  a  neat  little  handbook  issued  by 
the  UUswater  Steam  Navigation  Company  that  "the  chapel  of 
Gowbarrow  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  and  for  some  years  the 
hamlet  was  without  a  place  of  worship.  Another  church,  called 
'New  Kirk,'  was  built  about  a  mile  from  the  lake,  close  to  Priest's 
Crag,  and  was  consecrated  in  1558  by  Bishop  Oglethorpe,  when 
on  his  road  to  crown  Queen  Elizabeth.     A  very  curious  anecdote 
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is  related  in  connection  with  New  Kirk  about  the  year  1669. 
Priest's  Crag  was  anciently  well  wooded,  and  on  Sundays  was  a 
common  resort  for  the  country  folk  for  hunting,  nutting,  and  other 
diversions,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  congregation,  as  the 
shouting,  swearing,  and  squalling  could  be  distinctly  heard  inside 
the  church.  This  roused  the  pious  wrath  of  the  minister,  who 
accordingly  one  Sunday  reproved  and  threatened  the  people  in 
these  words :  '  O  ye  wicked  of  Watermillock,  and  ye  perverse  of 
New  Kirk,  ye  go  a-hunting,  a-nutting,  and  a-rowing  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  but,  on  my  soul,  if  you  go  any  more  I'll  go  with  you  ! '  This 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Bishop,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  the  wood  to  be  cut  down,  but  the 
expression  :  'Ye  wicked  of  Watermillock,'  stuck  to  the  people  for 
many  a  long  year." 

The  middle  reach  is  perhaps  three  miles  long,  and,  in  some 
places,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  Cumberland  side 
the  road  skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  through  Gow- 
barrow  Park  for  about  three  miles.  This  park  belongs  to 
H.  C.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Greystoke  Castle,  extends  over  an 
area  of  1800  acres,  and  contains  a  large  herd  of  red  deer.  It 
was  at  one  time  planted  with  oak,  but  many  of  the  old  trees  had 
been  cut  down  when  Houseman  wrote  his  "  Descriptive  Tour  "  in 
1 82 1.  On  the  right  side  of  the  road,  about  half-a-mile  from  Aira 
Point,  w^hich,  with  Silver  Point  on  the  Westmorland  shore,  marks 
the  dividing  line  between  the  middle  and  upper  reaches,  we  pass 
Lyulph's  Tower,  on  the  Gowbarrow  estate.  It  is  a  square, 
castellated  shooting  box,  standing  on  the  site,  as  we  are  told,  of  a 
building  erected  by  Baron  Lyulph,  the  first  baron  of  Greystoke. 
Close  at  hand  is  Aira  Force,  a  fine  waterfall  in  a  romantic  glen,  to 
which  Wordsworth  has  bequeathed  a  lasting  fame  in  "The 
Somnambulist,"  a  poem  which  enshrines  in  beautiful  verse  the 
legend  of  Emma,  the  baron's  only  daughter,  who  was  the  betrothed 
of  Sir  Eglamore,  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  The  tradition 
says  that  their  trysting  place  was  a  holly  bush  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  which  in  its  last  great  leap  descends  from  a  height  of  eighty 
feet.  Sir  Eglamore  departed  for  other  lands  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  was,  it  seems,  in  no  hurry  to  return.  Hence  his  constancy 
was  doubted  by  Emma,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  in  her 
sleep  to  the  old  trysting  place.     Sir  Eglamore  returned  late  one 
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night,  and  repaired  to  the  holly  bush,  where,  to  his  consternation, 
he  met  his  long-lost  love.  Scarcely  believing  his  senses,  he  touched 
her  to  see  if  she  was  only  "a  boding  shade/'  or  if  she  "her  very 
self  stood  there."  That  gentle  touch  "  snapped  the  thread  of 
slumber,"  and  she  fell  back  shrieking  into  the  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waterfall,  and  was  whirled  away  down  the  foaming  bed  of 
the  stream.  He,  of  course,  plunged  in  and  rescued  her,  and  she, 
recognising  his  voice  and  face,  died  in  his  arms,  convinced  ''that 
he  was  true."  The  legend  fittingly  ends  with  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Eglamore  from  the  outer  world,  and  his  subjection  to  the 
discipline  and  privations  of  the  life  of  a  recluse.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  tradition,  which  in  one  shape  or  another  is  frequently 
met  with,  and  which  in  this  case  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  the  force  of  Wordsworth's  genius. 

The  scenery  has  been  increasing  in  grandeur  with  every  mile 
traversed,  and  now,  turning  up  the  last  reach,  from  Glencoin,  we 
behold  the  fairest  scene  of  all.  From  the  opposite  shore  rises 
Birk  (or  Birch)  Fell  to  a  height  of  1,670  feet,  and  further  on, 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  Place  Fell,  soaring  to  a  height  of 
2,154  feet.  On  the  right  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Stybarrow,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  road  winds  over  a 
narrow  pass,  where,  in  the  days  of  the  Border  raids,  one  of  the 
Mounseys  of  Patterdale  Hall  earned  for  himself  the  proud  title  of 
"  King  of  Patterdale  "  by  defeating  a  strong  body  of  marauding 
Scots.  The  head  of  the  lake  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  valleys  beyond  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  which,  in 
some  places,  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  Lawn  and 
meadow,  cottage  and  homestead,  embowered  in  foliage  and 
checkered  with  streaming  sunlight,  repose  at  their  base — 

"  Old  summer  pictures  of  the  quiet  liills, 
And  human  life  as  quiet  at  their  feet." 

The  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  dotted  with  three  small  islands, 
shines  Hke  burnished  silver,  and  far  up  amongst  the  recesses  and 
hollows  of  the  mountains  the  purpling  light  is  glorifying  the  rocky 
promontories  that  are  scarred  and  worn  by  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
years.  There,  too,  beside  the  giant  fragments  of  a  primeval 
convulsion,  where  the  awful  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  thunder's 
mighty  diapason — where,   in  winter,  the  drifting   rain-cloud,  the 
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wild  hurricane,  the  smothering  snowstorm,  exhaust  their  violence 
unopposed — nature  has  painted  the  mosses  in  green  and  gold,  and 
has  covered  the  grey  rocks  with  lichens  more  brilliant  in  hue  than 
the  "flowers  of  gold  that  tawny  Incas  for  their  gardens  wrought." 

Cherry  Holm,  Wall  Holm,  and  House  Holm  are  the  respective 
names  of  the  three  picturesque  islets  on  the  lake,  and  with  one  of 
them — House  Holm — many  Arthurian  legends  are  associated. 
^^^hen  close  to  the  Patterdale  Hotel,  we  pass  St.  Patrick's  Church 
and  St.  Patrick's  Well,  the  lattei"  a  neat  stone  structure  on  the 
road  side,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Patterdale  Hall. 
Arriving  at  the  hotel,  the  whole  of  the  party  dismounted,  and 
refreshments  were  served  on  the  lawn,  where  a  halt  was  made  for 
about  an  hour. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  party  are  chatting  pleasantly  with  each 
other  under  the  most  enjoyable  of  circumstances,  we  shall,  if  you 
please,  saunter  down  to  the  little  "God's-acre"  of  Patterdale,  and 
pass  inside  the  church.  Patterdale,  let  us  remember,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Patrick's  Dale,  and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  The  well  is  the  spot  where  St.  Patrick  baptised 
the  heathen  in  this  part  of  England.  In  the  churchyard,  which 
shows  unmistakeable  evidence  of  reverent  care  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, is  the  stump  of  a  famous  yew,  which  was  blown  down  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  The  stump  is  gradually  disappearing,  but  its 
circumference  originally  was  15  ft.  7  in.  A  local  writer  says  that 
the  tree  "was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lakeland,"  and  he  describes 
how  Tom  Watt,  the  old  UUswater  boatman,  used  to  point  out 
triumphantly  to  visitors  the  spot  "where  the  waves  had  washed 
away  the  soil,  leaving  the  roots  high  and  dry."  The  yew  used  to 
be  a  consecrated  tree,  and  as  its  sombre,  funereal  foliage  harmonises 
with  the  solemn  surroundings  and  associations  of  a  place  of  burial, 
it  was  formerly  a  favourite  tree  in  country  churchyards.  It  is  a 
tree  of  remarkable  longevity,  and  all  over  the  country  are  to  be 
found  yews  which  have  survived  the  original  churches  beside  which 
they  were  planted.  Patterdale  church  was  rebuilt  in  1853,  but  its 
registers  date  back  to  16 13,  and  the  probability  is  that  this  fallen 
wonder  of  Lakeland  was  planted  long  before  that.  The  same 
writer  also  refers  to  the  "three  ancient  yews  in  the  graveyard  at 
Watermillock,"  which  the  members  of  the  Society  did  not  see,  and 
lie  says  that  they  are  difficult   to    measure,    "not   having   been 
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pruned,"  but  that  they  were  probably  planted  "when  the  church 
was  erected  in  1558."  We  have  also  the  authority  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  of  Newcastle,  author  of  "  The  Uses  and  Beauties  of  Trees," 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  essayists  of  the  English  Arboricul- 
tural  Society,  for  the  statement  that  "the  yew  grows  to  a  great  size 
in  the  English  Lake  District."  He  mentions  several  notable 
specimens — amongst  others,  those  at  Lorton  Vale,  Borrowdale, 
and  Yewdale — and  many  of  the  members  saw  three  grand  old 
patriarchs  last  year  at  Ridley  Church,  near  Bardon  Mill,  in  South 
Tynedale.  The  old  font  is  still  preserved  in  the  church,  which, 
like  Patterdale  Hall,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  motive  power 
being  supplied  in  both  cases  by  a  waterfall  on  the  fell.  Mute 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  health  of  the  district  and  the  longevity  of 
the  inhabitants  by  two  brass  plates  inserted  in  the  walls.  The  one 
is  in  memory  of  a  rector  who  was  incumbent  fifty-seven  years,  and 
the  other  refers  to  a  schoolmaster  who  held  office  in  the  village  for 
twenty-six  years. 

PATTERDALE    HALL. 

Entering  the  grounds  of  Patterdale  Hall  from  an  old  avenue  of 
holly,  and  missing,  for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Milne,  the  genial  head 
gardener,  who  was  awaiting  our  arrival  at  the  main  entrance,  we 
soon  had  presented  to  us  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  was 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  us  at  Windermere,  that  conifers  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Marshall's  grounds  are  charmingly  laid  out,  and  contain  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  tribe.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  finest, 
taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  viewed — Tluijopsis 
borealis,  35  ft.;  Thuja  lobhi,  30  ft.;  Picea  tiobilis,  45  ft.;  Abies 
Albertiana,  50  ft.;  Picea  iasiocarpa  or  Lowii,  a  splendid  specimen, 
and  a  beautiful  picture  on  the  lawn  ;  Abies  Menziesii,  about  70  ft.; 
Cryptomeria  yaponica,  45  ft.  There  are  also  good  specimens  of 
Picea  piiisapo,  Cednis  dcodora,  Picea  Nordiiianinana,  and  Welling- 
tonia  gigautea.  A  cut-leaved  hornbeam,  a  magnificent  shrub  of 
"Golden  Queen"  holly,  a  handsome  variegated  oak,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Chili  pine  {Auraucaria  iuibricata)  also  attracted 
attention.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  and  what  was  seen 
at  Windermere,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
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old  larch  here  show  signs  of  great  vigour  and  have  attained  large 
proportions.  Our  measurement  of  the  girths  of  a  few  of  them, 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  the  following  results  : — No.  i,  8  ft. 
under  bark,  containing  about  loo  cubic  feet  of  timber;  No.  2, 
7  ft.  6  in.  under  bark,  long,  clean  bole,  150  cubic  feet,  a  grand  tree; 
No.  3,  8  ft.  8  in.;  No.  4,  10  ft.;  No.  5,  10  ft.  6  in.,  about  130  ft. 
high  ;  No.  6,  10  ft.  8  in.  A  Spanish  chestnut  gave  a  girth  of 
10  ft.  4  in. 

HALLSTEAD. 

Bidding  Mr.  Milne  a  hearty  good-bye,  we  set  off  on  the  return 
journey,  intending  to  visit  Hallstead  Park,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Wedgwood,  on  our  way  down  the  lake  side.  Hallstead  lies 
between  the  road  and  the  lake,  at  the  top  of  the  first  reach, 
opposite  Howtown  Bay.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  head  gardener, 
received  us  and  conducted  us  round  the  grounds.  It  was  now 
past  five  o'clock,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  exceedingly 
short — far  too  brief,  indeed,  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  grounds. 
From  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  lake,  but  the  first  object  that  attracted  particular  attention  was 
an  oak  of  great  size  and  age.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  scarlet  oak 
{Quercus  coccinea)  grows  here  to  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and  a  tulip  tree 
{Liriodendroii  tulipiferum)  to  an  altitude  of  35  feet.  Some  of  the 
leaves  of  this  last-named  tree  measured  fourteen  inches  across. 
Probably  the  finest  specimen  of  Picea  pindrow  in  the  North  of 
England  is  to  be  found  in  the  grounds  of  Hallstead.  It  is  25  ft. 
high.  A  specimen  of  Picea  f?iagni/ica,  planted  in  1875,  has  attained 
a  height  of  35  ft.  Other  trees  noted  included  Picm  lasiocarpa  or 
Loxvii,  misnamed  Nordmanniana ;  P.  Veitchii,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men, 15  ft.  high;  CupressHs  Lawsoriiaiia  (Lawson's  cypress); 
Abies  Alcoquiana ;  A.  tjiarinda  or  Smithiana,  the  Himalayan 
weeping  spruce,  probably  about  thirty  years  old  ;  A.  Albertiana, 
the  Californian  hemlock  spruce,  a  splendid  specimen  ;  two  effective 
foliage  specimens  of  the  purple  beech  {Fagus  purpurea) ;  and  two 
gracefully  draped  Indian  cedars  {Cedrus  deodord). 

As  we  drive  down  from  Hallstead  to  Pooley  Bridge,  we  get  a 
full  view  of  Dunmallet,  which  is  covered  with  timber  from  base  ta 
summit.     There  are  vestiges  of  a  British  caer  on  the  top,  surrounded 
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by  a  fosse.  On  the  left  we  pass  Soulby  Fell,  at  the  back  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  a  brief  halt  at  Pooley 
Bridge,  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  Penrith  was  reached  about 
seven  o'clock,  every  one  being  delighted  with  the  day's  outing. 


THE    ANNUAL    DINNER. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  and  friends  were  entertained  to 
dinner  by  Messrs.  Herd  Brothers.  Mr.  Isaac  Herd  presided,  and 
was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Edward  Davidson,  and  Miss  Davidson,  and  on  his  left  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Herd,  Mr.  George  Marshall,  and  Mr.  William  Fell. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  Mr.  John  Wood,  Penrith  ;  Mr.  Taylor, 
Brougham  Hall  ;  and  Mr.  Blaylock  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  Eden- 
hall.  As  befitted  the  OQcasion,  the  floral  decorations  of  the  tables 
were  most  chaste  and  beautiful,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  being 
fine  and  well  blended,  and  the  table  plants  light  and  graceful. 

After  a  most  excellent  repast,  which  did  the  utmost  credit  to  the 
cuisine  of  the  George  Hotel,  and  to  the  hospitality  of  Messrs. 
Herd,  the  President  said  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  know 
that  their  highly-esteemed  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  left  them 
about  midnight  on  the  previous  night  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
about  twenty  miles  back  to  Alston,  had  arrived  safely — (hear, 
hear) — and  he  had  been  good  enough  to  relieve  their  anxiety  by 
telegraphing  that  he  got  safely  to  his  destination  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  hoped  they  were  all  having  a  good  time. 
Were  they?  (Cries  of  "Yes.")  He  ventured  to  telegraph  in  reply 
that  they  were.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next  telegram  was  from  a 
member  of  the  Society  whose  name  was  familiar  to  a  good  many 
of  them,  namely,  Mr.  William  Forbes,  of  Masham — (hear,  hear)  — 
who  regretted  very  much  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  with  them, 
and  who  wished  "prosperity  to  the  Society;  pleasant  days  for  the 
excursions;  more  friends,  and  less  necessity  for  them."  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.) 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toasts  of  "The  Queen"  and  "The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,"  which  were  pledged  with  musical 
honours. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Herd  :  The  toast  with  which  I  am  honoured  to-night 
is,  "The  Proprietors  of  Estates  we  have  visited  during  to-day,  and 
of  the  Estates  we  will  visit  to-morrow,"  coupled  with  the  names  ot 
Mr.  Blaylock  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  are  both  present  as  their  repre- 
sentatives to-night.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  toast 
will  commend  itself  to  every  member  of  this  Association.  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  have  had  proof  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the 
local  landowners,  and  it  is  only  meet  and  right  that  to-night  we 
should  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  goodness  to  us  to-day. 
Being  a  local  man,  I  am  perhaps  in  a  good  position  to  speak  of  the 
increasing  interest  which  local  landowners  are  taking  in  the  forestry 
question — (hear,  hear) — and  I  believe  that  I  can  say  that  at  no 
period  in  the  history  of  the  estates  that  we  visited  to-day,  or  in 
others  round  about,  has  there  been  more  lively  interest  taken  in 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the 
magnificent  district  through  which  you  have  come,  Being  my 
native  place,  I  naturally  feel  that  this  is  the  bonniest  spot  in  the 
world — (hear,  hear) — and  I  am  sure  I  can  ask  you  to  say  "amen" 
to  that  sentiment,  or  at  least  to  say  so  to  a  very  large  extent.  No 
thoughtful  man  who  was  with  us  to-day,  and  has  gone  with  us 
through  wood  and  glen,  and  by  the  waterside,  can  be  anything  but 
better  for  his  association  with  the  works  ot  nature  which  we  have 
seen  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  all  recognised  that  great  and 
Mighty  Hand  which  is  above  all  men  and  all  things — (hear,  hear) 
— and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  can  associate  ourselves  with  the 
improvement,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  Nature.  To  show  you  what  I 
mean,  I  would  ask  you  this  simple  question — What  would  the 
Lake  District  be  without  its  trees  and  shrubs?  One  would  be 
inclined  to  call  it  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  although  we  have 
put  the  trees  there  to  be  howled  through  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 
I  would  like  to  say,  for  one  thing,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
landowners  in  this  district  are  building  for  profit.  We  naturally 
have  something  to  do  with  them,  and  here  the  conditions  for 
planting  for  profit  are  more  favourable  than  in  other  districts.  We 
have  a  humid  atmosphere  ;  we  have  a  kindly  soil ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  long  chimneys  and  smoke.  (Laughter.)  I  feel  sorry 
for  some  of  you  friends  who  are  in  that  benighted  country  down 
by  the  Tyne  and  the  east  coast.  (Laughter.)  I  feel  I  have  an 
advantage  over  you  in  being  able  to  grow  stuff  a  great  deal  better. 
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Perhaps  I  am  saying  what  I  should  not  say,  but  I  ought  to  grow 
stuff  a  great  deal  better,  to  show  our  landowners,  than  you  in  the 
east  part  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  public- 
spirited  men  amongst  us  who  are  planting  for  landscape  effect.  I 
think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  in  this  district  we  link  pleasure 
and  profit  together,  and  we  make  the  pleasurable  pay  as  well  as 
the  profitable.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  glad  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  your  company  through  such  a  district  as  we  have  driven 
over  to-day.  I  don't  know  that  you  will  improve  upon  it  in  future 
excursions.  But  after  all,  the  wealth  of  our  scenery,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  district  through  which  we  have  passed,  is  largely 
owing  to  the  nurseryman  and  to  the  forester  and  to  the  gardener, 
and  we  might  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  as  being  connected 
with  a  Society  which  has  for  its  definite  object  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge in  this  direction,  and  the  spread  of  interest  in  it,  and  I  am 
sure  to-night  we  are  all  proud  to  be  connected  with  a  Society 
which  has  such  a  beneficent  tendency.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  were 
received  in  a  princely  way  at  Edenhall,  and  we  should  have  been 
received  just  as  kindly  at  Patterdale  Hall,  but  that  the  owner  is 
advanced  in  years,  and  is  not  in  very  good  health.  But  their 
kindness  was  none  the  less  real  in  allowing  us  to  see  through  the 
grounds  in  their  absence.  In  fact,  perhaps  it  was  the  kindest  act  ot 
all  to  allow  us  nurserymen  especially  to  go  through  unattended  as 
we  did  to-day  in  some  of  the  places  we  visited.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bl.-wlock  returned  thanks  for  the  very  kind  manner  in 
which  the  toast  had  been  received.  They  heard  what  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  said  that  day,  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  them,  and 
hoped  to  see  them  again  at  Edenhall.  He  trusted  that  at  some 
future  time  they  would  do  so.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smith  also  responded. 

Songs  were  now  invited  to  add  variety  and  increased  pleasure  to 
the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  by  giving  an  excellent  rendering  of 
his  favourite  song,  "Sandy  Macfailane." 

Mr.  W.  Fell  proposed  the  next  toast.  He  said  :  The  toast  I 
have  been  entrusted  with  is,  I  think,  one  of  very  considerable 
importance.     I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
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that  it  is  so.  It  is,  "Success  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Herd  Brothers.' 
(Applause.)  Whether  I  shall  do  justice  to  that  toast  or  not,  you 
can  at  any  rate  feel  assured  that  I  am  very  proud  that  I  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  proposal.  I  am  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
known  these  two  young  gentlemen  over  a  long  course  of  years,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  I  had  better  not  say  all  I  know  about  our  early 
relationship,  because  you  will  begin  to  mark  me  down  as  a  very 
old  man.  (Laughter.)  But  I  remember  Mr.  Isaac  Herd,  who 
happens  to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  as  a  comparatively  young  man, 
and  I  know  something  of  his  first  entry  into  the  business  that  he 
is  now  so  honourably  carrying  on  with  his  brother  to-day.  I  knew 
him  when  he  entered  as  an  apprentice,  and  I  also  at  that  time  was 
in  the  department  in  which  he  was  apprenticed.  Now,  I  am  very 
proud  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Herd  and  his  association  with  me  and  others.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  don't  remember  from  him,  or  in  connection  with  him,  throughout 
that  apprenticeship,  and  our  association  afterwards,  one  jarring 
word,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  in  connection  with  business 
training.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  respecting  Mr.  William  Herd,  my 
intimate  acquaintance  commenced  with  him  some  short  time  before 
he  entered  our  business  as  a  servant  with  us.  He  rose  to  second 
place  in  the  nursery  under  Mr.  Brown,  my  very  worthy  friend,  and 
I  cannot  say  too  much  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William  Herd.  If  I 
attempted  to  express  all  I  feel,  even  then  it  would  be  considerably 
short  of  what  I  actually  feel  This  is  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  1  wonder  at  the  poverty  of  the  English  language.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Herd  left  us  to  join  his  brother  in  the  business  at  Penrith.  At 
that  time  I  had  great  pleasure  in  wishing  the  new  firm  every  success, 
and  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  firm,  and  have  been  proud 
of  the  success  attending  their  efforts.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  some 
regard  for  wealth  and  position,  like  most  other  people.  Most  of 
us  try  to  get  hold  of  a  little  of  both,  but  there  is  a  higher  thing 
than  mere  wealth  or  mere  earthly  position.  There  is  sucli  a  thing 
as  character,  and  I  have  this  to  say  about  these  gentlemen,  that 
while  they  had  these  other  things,  they  had  also  proved  the 
possession  of  a  good  sound  character.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  have 
begun  life  with  right  ideas — right  conceptions— and  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  will  continue  to  progress  and  to  succeed,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  and  believe  that 
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that  success  may  be  multiplied.  (Applause.)  They  are  competitors 
with  us.  That  does  not  lessen  my  regard  for  them,  or  my  esteem 
for  them.  (Applause.)  I  have  as  much  esteem  for  them  to-day 
as  I  ever  had,  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  houses,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  could  possibly  be.  (Applause.) 
I  have  something  to  say  besides  wishing  success  to  the  firm.  I 
have  something  to  say  respecting  the  hospitality  we  have  been  able 
to  partake  of  and  enjoy  this  evening.  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  I  think  it  only  right  that  I  should  rather  expose  them. 
Our  worthy  President  spoke  to  me  this  afternoon  as  to  their 
showing  some  diffidence  in  taking  the  chair,  and  I  think  he  very 
correctly  insisted— I  have  not  thought  the  matter  over  at  all — that 
one  of  them  should  take  the  chair  to-night  as  being  our  hosts — 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  am  glad  that  under  Mr.  Graham's  very  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  the  determined  position  which  he  took  up. 
Mr.  Herd  was  at  last  induced,  or  compelled,  to  take  the  chair. 
Without  enlarging  upon  this  any  further,  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  asking  you  to  drink  "Success  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Herd 
Brothers." 

The  toast  was  pledged  amidst  hearty  cheering. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  :  I  only  wish  I  could  reply 
to  your  very  hearty  toast  in  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  it  has 
been  proposed.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you,  on  behalf  of 
my  brother  and  myself,  for  the  very  hearty  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received,  and  for  the  very  kind  and  courteous  remarks  that 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Fell.  We 
had  the  very  greatest  pleasure  indeed  in  welcoming  the  English 
Arboricultural  Society  to  the  Lake  District  and  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Penrith,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  afier  the  experience  of  to-day — 
after  the  courtesy  and  kindness  that  we  have  received  on  the 
various  estates  that  we  have  visited,  the  lovely  drive  that  we  have 
had,  and  the  fine  weather  we  have  enjoyed — that  we  cannot,  all  of 
us,  have  failed  to  enjoy  the  outing  thoroughly.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society  for  a  very 
short  period,  namely,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  and  I  have 
only  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the  excursion  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
outing.     I    have    found    it    interesting,  enjoyable,  pleasurable  in 
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every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  am  very  proud  indeed  to  be  con- 
nected, and  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  members  of  this 
Society.  If  we  have  in  the  least  degree  forwarded  the  interests  of 
the  English  Arboricultural  Society,  or  added  any  happiness  to  its 
members  on  this  occasion,  we  are  amply  rewarded.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Herd  also  responded,  and  said  :  I  am  a  man  of  few 

words,  and  my  words  to-night  have  almost  all  been  spoken.  I  am 
not  the  lesser  part  of  my  brother^(Iaughter) — I  am  the  younger 
part,  but  still  I  will  weigh  him — (laughter) — and  it  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  him  in  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness 
to  us  to-day,  and  in  our  acknowledgment  of  what  you  have  said, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  this  toast.  I  believe 
our  Society  wishes  to  pay  more  attention  to  its  young  men — its 
young  foresters,  its  young  assistant  estate  agents — and  if  anything 
could  be  devised  to  bring  these  younger  members  of  the  Society 
more  often  together,  and  to  induce  them  to  attend  our  excursions 
more  frequently,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
Society  bye-and-bye.  We  have  our  old  pillars  and  old  standards, 
of  whom  we  young  men  are  all  proud — I  see  so  many  sitting 
around  me  that  I  dare  scarcely  mention  them  by  name — but  the 
time  will  come  when  the  young  men  will  have  to  bear  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  this  Society;  and  I  for  one  shall  do  the  best  I 
can — and  I  am  sure  my  brother  will  join  with  me — to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Society  as  far  as  I  possibly  can.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  gave  a  characteristic  Tyneside 
song. 

Alderman  Thomas  Carrick  said  :  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
propose  a  toast  which  is  certainly  a  most  important  one,  and  second 
only  to  the  one  that  has  already  been  proposed  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Fell,  "Success  to  the  English  Arboricultural  Society."  Now, 
why  this  toast  should  have  been  put  into  my  hands  I  cannot  tell, 
as  I  am  just  a  young  member  of  three  or  four  years  standing ;  but 
though  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  toast,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
interest  I  have  in  the  Society.  When  my  friend,  Professor  Somer- 
ville,  proposed  me  as  a  member  some  four  years  ago,  I  understood 
a  little  of  the  work — the  good  work — that  has  been  done  through- 
out the  country  through  this  Society,  and  I  was  very  glad  indeed 
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to  be  a  member  of  such  an  important  and  useful  organisation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Our  friend,  Mr.  Herd,  has  alluded  to  what  we  have 
seen  to-day,  and  has  pictured  what  the  Lake  District  would  be 
without  its  forest  trees.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  have  travelled 
through  this  country,  what  our  baronial  halls  and  noble  mansions 
would  be  without  their  fine  trees  and  floral  attractions,  and  when  I 
have  travelled  abroad  and  come  back  again,  I  have  felt  justly 
proud  of  England  and  its  ancestral  halls,  for  nowhere  else  have  I 
found  such  beautiful  and  picturesque  surroundings.  I  think  this 
Society  is  doing  a  very  great  work  indeed  in  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  science  of  arboriculture.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  happen 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  and  I  feel  it  is  an 
important  science  ;  I  am  a  great  lover  of  horticulture,  which  points 
to  what  is  useful  and  ornamental,  and  gives  an  added  pleasure  to 
life ;  and  I  also  think  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  combines 
what  is  useful  and  ornamental,  and  is  doing  a  very  great  deal  to 
promote  the  planting  of  trees  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  by  the 
instruction  which  it  gives,  and  the  efforts  it  puts  forth  to  induce 
landowners  and  others  to  plant.  There  has  been  a  great  tendency 
lately  to  allow  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  owing  to  the  unprofit- 
able results  which  agriculture  yields  in  some  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  I  believe  this  Society  is  doing  a  good  work  by  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  landowners  that  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  barren  and 
waste  land,  and  to  make  it  yield  a  profitable  result  by  planting  it 
with  suitable  trees,  and  I  believe  this  Society  will  continue  to 
prosper,  and  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  national  good.  From  what  I 
last  night  saw  of  the  President's  ability  in  conducting  a  very  difficult 
meeting,  and  the  diplomatic  way  in  which  he  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting,  and  the  courteous  way  in  which  he  treated 
every  one  connected  with  it,  I  think  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place— (applause) — and  the  Society  may  be  justly  proud  of 
having  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  its  affairs.  (Applause.)  I  feel 
also,  whatever  may  have  been  said  against  it,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a.  useful  Society,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  to-day,  and  the 
excursions  we  have  had  in  the  past,  that  usefulness,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  will  lead  landowners  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  work  and  rejoice  in  its  success.     (Applause.) 

The   President  replied  :   I   thank  you  most  warmly,  on  behalf 
of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society,  for  the  way  in  which   you 
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have  received  this  toast.     The  Society  has  gained  information  and 
instruction,  combined  with  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  by  the  three  visits 
that  it  has  paid  to-day  to  the  estates  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  at 
Edenhall;  of  Mr.  Marshall,  at  Patterdale;  and  of  Mrs.  Wedgwood, 
at  Hallstead.     During  the  course  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  we  have  been  told — very  truly  told — what   the  beautiful 
Lake  District  would  have  been  if  left  to  itself,  and  what  it  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  good  taste  of  those  landowners  who 
have   sought   to    beautify  their   estates,   and    to   the   ability  and 
business-like  capacity  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  able  to 
supply  them  with  what  they  wanted.     I  can  remember  when  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance,  forty  years  ago,  of  the  Lake  District,  and 
especially  of  the  lovely  Patterdale,  how  impressed  1   was  as  a 
young  man  with  what  the  present  owner's  grandfather,  I  believe, 
had  done  at  Patterdale.     Those  magnificent  trees  we  saw  to-day 
were  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  many  years  younger,  but  still 
they  were  very  beautiful,  and  I  then  thought  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  this  lovely  Lake  District  if  what  Mr.  Marshall  had 
done  was  done  by  others,  and  if  his  example  was  followed.     I  did 
not  know  then  what  Hallstead  was  like,  and  when  I  visited  Hall- 
stead  to-day  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  days  of  our  excellent  hosts.    (Applause.)    Mr.  Isaac 
Herd  pointed  out  a  tree,  half  as  tall  again  as  this  room,  that  one  of 
them,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  youth,  had  leaped  over.     (Laughter.) 
I  suppose  he  had   not  his  younger  brother  to  leap  over  with  him 
at  that  time.     (Laughter.)     That,  however,  is  by  the  way.     Fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Alderman  Carrick,  who  has  told  you  of  his 
experience  abroad,  and  of  his  preference  for  the  noble  parks  and 
grounds  attached  to  our  own  baronial  mansions,  I  think  he  is  quite 
right  in  his  preference,  and  during  the  few  occasions  we  have  had 
of  visiting  those  seats  elsewhere,  what  have  we  seen?     Everything 
tending  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
planting  them  in  the  most  scientific  and  best  way.     Everything 
showed  that  what  we  as  a  Society  are  endeavouring  to  cultivate, 
namely,  a  love  of  forestry  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  has  taken 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  British  landowners  of  means  and  of  taste, 
and  as  the  years  roll  by  England  will  become  a  perfect  garden 
wherever  the  hand  of  man   can   make  it  such.     Of  course,  we 
cannot  do  that  on  Tyneside.      My  friend  is   quite  right.      We 
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cannot  convert  Jarrow  Slake  and  those  other  places  into  a  garden 
— (laugliter) — but  we  come  from  those  places  and  elsewhere  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  others,  and  to  profit  by  their  experience. 
When  we  can  afford  it,  we  spend  our  time  in  those  beautiful  places 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  I  need  not,  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  understand  the  subject  better  than  I  do,  say  anything 
more  with  respect  to  what  this  Society  has  done  and  what  its 
possibilities  are  in  the  future,  but  to  show  that  it  is  a  thriving 
Society,  those  who  did  not  choose  to  listen  to  dry  details  last  night 
will  be  content  to  take  these  few  facts  from  me.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  now  420 ;  the  new  members  during  the  year  have  been 
40 ;  and,  last  of  all,  we  are  solvent,  and  not  likely  to  be  sold  up. 
(Laughter.)  We  have  in  hand  a  very  good  balance,  and  we  are 
not  extravagant,  and  the  Council  are  not  going  to  spend  our 
money  recklessly.  We  have  plenty  to  go  on  with,  and  we  will 
have  more  to  go  on  with  as  subscriptions  are  received,  so  that 
everything  points  to  the  Society  not  only  being  sound  at  the 
present  time,  but  to  its  being  strong,  with  the  probability  of  being 
stronger  still  in  the  future.  (Applause.)  After  such  a  day  as  we 
have  had,  if  members  are  not  satisfied — well,  they  are  bad  to 
please  indeed.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  we  owe  a  very  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  hosts  this  evening  for  having  kindly  come 
to  our  rescue  when  our  intended  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country 
was  likely  to  collapse.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to  another  part  of 
the  district,  and  found  at  short  notice  that  we  could  not  do  so. 
The  Council  were  afraid  that  the  annual  excursion  would  have  to 
be  abandoned,  or  that  they  would  have  to  arrange  to  go  some 
greater  distance  away  at  a  moment's  notice.  Your  hosts  placed 
themselves  in  the  breach,  offered  what  we  have  had  to-day,  and 
said,  "Come  to  the  Penrith  district,  and  we  will  prepare  a  pro- 
gramme for  you  that  we  are  sure  will  satisfy  you."  They  did  not 
say  what  else  they  were  going  to  do,  but  they  kindly  suggested  a 
programme,  and  we  were  most  thankful  to  them,  and  the  result, 
I  am  sure,  will  have  satisfied  and  gratified  you.  (Applause.)  Wc 
could  not  have  done  better.  (Applause.)  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  our  hosts  for  such  a  programme,  and  for  carrying  it  out,  but  with 
their  usual  modesty  they  said  nothing  further  to  suggest  what  they 
were  going  to  do  until  we  were  told  that  in  addition  to  carrying 
out  the  programme  and  arranging  for  our  reception  they  themselves 
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were  going  to  provide  us  with  the  sumptuous  dinner  we  have  had. 
(Applause.)  I  am  sure  that  all  who  listened  to  Mr.  Fell  must 
have  been  pleased  with  the  little  biography  he  gave  us  of  both 
these  gentlemen.  It  was  most  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  it 
increases  our  respect  and  esteem  for  our  hosts.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Fell  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  I  will  scotch  him  afterwards 
when  I  get  him  outside.  (Laughter.)  He  had  no  business  to 
tell  you  that  there  was  any  suggestion  that  any  person  else  should 
occupy  that  chair,  but  he  told  you,  and,  having  done  it,  he  has  put 
me  on  my  defence.  (Laughter.)  If,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  had 
yielded  to  the  modesty  of  your  hosts — because  it  was  nothing  else 
than  their  extreme  modesty — I  should  have  considered  that  I  had 
disgraced  myself  and  disgraced  you — (applause) — I  should  not 
have  had  a  quiet  moment  afterwards — and  when  you  consider  how 
well  these  gentlemen  have  occupied  their  double  position  this 
evening  as  chairmen  or  as  hosts,  you  can  realise  what  you  would 
have  been  deprived  of  if  I,  eaten  up  with  conceit  and  vanity,  had 
usurped  the  position  of  chairman.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
After  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
toast  to  them,  I  shall  be  getting  unbearable  if  I  do  not  hold  a 
very  tight  rein  upon  myself — (laughter) — but  I  think  you  will  quite 
agree  with  me  that  I  was  right,  in  this  particular  instance,  in  being 
perfectly  firm  in  declining  to  let  our  hosts  vacate  their  seats  on 
behalf  of  me  or  anybody  else.  (Applause.)  I  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society,  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  this  toast,  and  I  thank  our  hosts  again  for 
all  they  have  done  for  us.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  Marshall,  in  proposing  "Success  to  Kindred  Societies," 
said  that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  only  one  Arboricultural 
Society — the  Royal  Scottish — but  he  had  heard  that  in  addition  to 
the  English  Arboricultural  Society  there  was  now  another  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  although  that  was  a  young  one,  he  was  sure  they 
all  wished  it  hearty  success,  just  as  they  wished  success  to  the 
older  Society,  the  Royal  Scottish.  He  did  not  know  much  about 
the  Scottish  Society,  but  he  did  know  that  the  members  tried  their 
best  to  forward  the  interests  of  arboriculture  and  forestry  wherever 
they  went.  On  the  previous  night,  they  heard  the  question  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  being  discussed,  and  they  were  asked  if 
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they  would  join  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  in  sending  some 
exhibits  there.  They  were  then  told  that  the  Scottish  Society  had 
already  had  a  forestry  exhibition,  which  the  English  had  never 
had,  and  as  they  were  both  one  in  their  anxiety  to  do  what  they 
could  for  forestry  and  arboriculture,  he  thought  the  English  Society 
could  not  do  better  than  join  with  the  Scottish,  and  he  hoped 
every  man  would  try  to  make  the  forestry  exhibit  at  Paris,  in  what- 
ever form  it  pleased  their  Council  that  it  should  take,  a  great 
success.  He  should  like  to  couple  with  this  toast  the  name  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Gillander,  a  gentleman  whom  he  personally,  with  several 
others,  highly  appreciated  when  they  were  at  Chester  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gillander  then  gave  them  a  most  interesting  lecture, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gillander  had  not  brought 
his  instruments  with  him  this  year,  and  given  them  another. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  T.  Gillander  said  that  when  he  was  asked  to  reply  on 
behalf  of  kindred  societies  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  bestowed 
upon  him  the  largest  order  of  the  evening,  because,  as  they  knew, 
they  were  associated  indirectly  with  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
various  scientific  societies.  There  was  also  an  ceslhetic  side  to 
forestry,  and  they  were  in  a  district  now  that  was  more  associated 
with  the  aesthetic  side  of  trees  than  with  any  other.  A  great  man 
said — 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

But  they  would  agree  with  him  that  in  arboriculture  a  tree  was  to 
every  one  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  that  love  of  trees  was  the  truest 
sign  of  love  of  country.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  they  had 
confined  his  reply  to  the  Royal  Scottish,  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong.  He  was  sorry  he  was  not  with  them  in  Glouces- 
tershire, at  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  he  told  the  story  of  his  first 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  country.  Going  there  partly  on  a  botanical 
expedition,  he  landed  at  Cheltenham,  which,  he  was  told,  was  the 
Switzerland  of  England.  Well,  he  looked  around,  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  fairly  sound,  being  determined  to  get  up  early  to  botanise 
on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  They  had  heard  that  people  who  were 
going  to  be  hung  slept  very  soundly  the  night  before.    (Laughter.) 
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The  morning  was  somewhat  dull,  and  he  was  doing  his  level  best, 
when  they  told  him  he  must  hurry  home,  because  he  had  that  day 
to  be  executed,  the  place  of  execution  being  a  church,  and  the 
executioner  a  reverend  gentleman.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Marshall 
noted  that  the  Scottish  Society  was  an  old  one,  and  although  it 
recognised  that  the  English  Society  was  a  young  organisation,  still 
at  the  same  time  it  recognised  that  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  although  not  favoured  with  the  title  of  "Royal,"  was 
nevertheless  able  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  he  could  assure  them 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Royal  Scottish  to  encourage  the  interests 
of  arboriculturists  either  collectively  or  individually,  and  he  was 
sure  they  hoped  that  the  English  Society  would  join  with  them, 
and  do  all  they  possibly  could  to  send  an  exhibit  to  Paris.  He 
promised  himself,  if  spared,  to  assist  in  that  exhibit.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Gray  said  that  the  toast  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him  was  one  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  He  did 
not  know  that  on  any  previous  occasion  such  a  toast  had  been  given 
to  him,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  appreciated  by  all  who  were  present, 
and  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen — "The  Members  of  the 
Local  Press."  (^Applause.)  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
members  of  the  local  press  for  the  reports  which  did  something, 
perhaps,  to  dissipate  any  wrong  opinions  which  might  have  been 
formed  about  them  as  they  turned  out  with  sprigs  of  oak  in  their 
coats,  looking  like  descendants  of  the  ancient  Druids.  (Laughter.) 
He  hoped  that  by  those  reports  the  public  would  see  that  they  had 
come  to  that  district  not  merely  to  admire  that  which  was  beautiful 
in  hill  and  dale,  in  wood  and  water,  and  those  fair  stretches  of 
green  grass  which  no  district  of  England  or  any  part  of  the  world 
could  excel,  but  that  they  had  come  to  admire  those  arboricultural 
growths  of  such  beautiful  design  which  adorned  the  landscape 
through  which  they  had  passed  that  day.  They  had  beheld  those 
splendid  cedars  which  for  over  two  centuries  had  grown  at  Eden- 
hall  ;  they  had  seen  those  wonderful  sycamores  and  silver  firs,  and 
those  old  Scotch  pines  which  had  made  it  so  pretty,  and  so 
beautiful,  and  so  attractive  to  them,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  members  of  the  local  press — he  was  rather  sorry  to  have  to 
exclude  their  own  reporter — would  have  put  their  wits  to  work  to 
get  hold  of  those  long  names  which  arboriculturists   as   well   as 
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horticulturists  had  to  use.  (Laughter.)  Not  that  they  loved  those 
words — they  were  necessary — and  so  they  spoke  of  Wdlingtoiiia 
gigantea  and  other  trees  in  order  that,  all  the  world  over,  what  these 
gentlemen  reported  might  be  read  and  understood  by  men  of  other 
tongues.  Those  words  were  moulded  on  a  dead  language,  which 
could  not  change,  so  that  the  Frenchman,  the  Swede,  the  German, 
would  understand  what  was  meant  when  those  words  were  written. 
He  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  press  had  endeavoured  to 
share  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  party  had  felt  as 
they  looked  upon  those  wonderful  and  beautiful  growths.  It  was 
many  years  since  he  was  mightly  impressed,  when  on  a  visit  to  this 
Lake  District,  with  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  which  trees  made 
here,  and  being  in  conversation  with  a  proprietor,  he  remarked  to 
him  how  quickly  timber  appeared  to  grow.  That  gentleman  said : 
"  It  does,  but  it  does  not  last  well."  And  so  those  who  came 
from  Tyneside — if  not  on  the  lower,  then  on  the  upper  reaches — 
might  have  this  consolation,  that  if  the  trees  did  not  grow  quite 
so  quickly  there  as  they  grew  here,  they  might  last  longer — 
(laughter) — and  that  their  hearts  of  oak  or  beech,  or  whatever  else 
it  might  be,  might  be  just  as  sound  or  even  sounder.  (Laughter.) 
And  while  Mr.  Herd  might  pity  poor  arboriculturists  and  nursery- 
men who  came  from  that  less  favoured  part  of  the  world,  still  they 
produced  a  substantial  article.  (Laughter.)  He  hoped  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  press  would  not  be  deterred  from  their  work  by 
the  difficult  words  they  had  heard  that  day,  and  that  they  would 
deliver  the  party  from  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  thought  they 
had  come  here  to  worship  the  old  pagan  gods  of  the  district. 
(Laughter.)  On  the  contrary,  he  hoped  they  would  assure  such 
people  that  they  had  come  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which 
was  eminently  beautiful — in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  the  skill 
of  man  had  so  admirably  brought  out,  favoured  by  the  beneficent 
natural  advantages  of  the  district,  in  its  humidity,  in  its  abundance 
of  moisture,  in  the  deeply  blue  skies  which  ever  and  anon  canopied 
it — so  that  they  might  see  the  works  of  the  Most  High  in  those 
wonderful  hills  which  were  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and 
behold  them  made  still  more  glorious  by  the  skill,  and  the 
patience,  and  the  care  of  those  on  whom  the  Almighty  had 
bestowed  the  privilege  of  cultivating  and  beautifying  the  earth. 
(Applause.)     In  relieving  them  from  any  misapprehension  which 
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might  be  entertained  as  to  their  appearance  in  this  town,  in  giving 
to  those  of  their  number  who  had  not  been  able  to  join  them  that 
day  some  account  of  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  the 
members  of  the  local  press  would  place  them  in  a  position  of  very 
great  indebtedness.  He  had  the  honour  in  proposing  this  toast  to 
couple  with  it  the  names  of  Mr.  T.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  D.  Scott. 
He  did  not  wish  to  leave  out  Mr.  Poison,  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  expecting  that  wheti  the  proper  time  should  come 
Mr.  Poison  would  give  to  them,  in  the  "Transactions"  of  the 
Society,  that  lucid,  that  vigorous,  and  that  beautiful  report  of  the 
proceedings  which  they  had  had  from  his  pen  in  years  gone  by. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  responding,  said  he  was  struck  that  morning 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  He 
thought  he  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  men  in  his  life.  The  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  was  a  very  glorious  one,  both  on  the 
useful  and  aesthetic  side,  and  the  members  of  the  press  would  do 
their  best,  skipping  all  those  hard  words  referred  to,  to  make  the 
proceedings  known,  and  induce  landowners  and  others  in  the 
district  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  D.  Scott  also  responded. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  proposed  "The  Ladies"  in  a  humorous 
speech.  He  expressed  his  great  regret  that  after  getting  up  so 
early  in  the  morning  he  found  so  few  of  the  ladies  in  their  proper 
place,  the  nursery.  (Laughter.)  He  thought  they  should  have 
been  there  to  see  that  the  young  ones  were  properly  attended  to. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  E.  Davidson  responded. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Herd  gave  a  fine  rendering  of  "The  Wolf,"  and  the 
formal  proceedings  of  the  annual  dinner  were  then  brought  to  a 
close. 
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THIRD    DAY— FRIDAY. 

Leaving  Penrith  for  Keswick  by  rail  on  Friday  morning,  we 
found  carriages  awaiting  us  at  the  latter  place  to  convey  us  to  Castle 
Rigg  Manor,  and  thence  round  Bassenthwaite  Lake.  Keswick 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta,  near  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Derwentwater,  which  is  sometimes  called  Keswick 
Lake.  In  the  parish  churchyard  at  Crosthwaite,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  the  tomb  of  Southey,  Poet  Laureate,  who  resided 
at  Greta  Hall  from  1804  till  his  death  in  March,  1843.  The 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel  contains  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
erected  by  public  subscription.  It  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
poet,  in  white  Carrara  marble,  on  a  base  of  Caen  stone,  and  bears 
an  inscription  composed  by  Wordsworth  : — 

"  Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feeHngs  find  a  hoUer  nest. 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  Uke  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top  ;  but  he  to  heaven  was  vow'd 
Through  a  life  long  and  pure  ;  and  Christian  faith 
Cahn'd  in  his  soul  tlie  fear  of  change  and  death." 

Coleridge  and  Southey  were  literary  contemporaries,  and  the  author 
of  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  resided  at  Greta  Hall  before  Southey 
took  up  his  quarters  there.  But  Keswick  is  rich  in  literary  associ- 
ations. Shelley,  on  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  for  atheism,  came  to 
reside  at  Keswick  with  his  young  wife,  from  whom,  an  innkeeper's 
daughter,  he  was  afterwards  separated.  She  drowned  herself  in 
the  Serpentine,  and  he  met  a  like  fate,  but  accidentally,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezzia,  in  July,  1822,  when  returning  in  his  little  craft 
from  Leghorn.  Among  other  writers  identified  with  Keswick  are 
Derwent  Coleridge,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the 
poet  and  prose  writer ;  Sara  Coleridge,  the  authoress  of  Phantas- 
mion ;  and  last,  but  not  least.  Hall  Caine,  the  popular  novelist  of 
to-day,  whose  latest  work.  The  Christian,  caused  such  a  furore  in 
religious  circles.  Hall  Caine  resided  at  Castle  Rigg  Cottage,  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Threlkeld  and  Windermere,  and  pur- 
chased the  property  out  of  the  profits  accruing  to  him  from  the 
play  of  "Ben-my-Chree."     He  only  stayed  there,  however,  three 
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or  four  years,  and  then  took  Greeba  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  his 
present  place  of  abode. 

If  Ullswater  is  the  "English  Lucerne,"  Derwentwater  is  the 
"Venus"  of  the  English  lakes.  It  is  nnore  than  200  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  upwards  of  three  miles  long,  its  maximum  width 
being  a  mile  and  a  half  The  river  Derwent,  which  rises  in 
Borrowdale,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  passes  through  the  lake, 
and,  on  emerging  at  the  northern  end,  near  Keswick,  receives  the 
Greta,  and  then,  after  flowing  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
enters  Bassenthwaite  Lake  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  It  then 
passes  through  Bassenthwaite,  emerging  at  the  north  western 
extremity,  and  thence  runs  on  to  the  sea  at  Workington.  Derwent- 
water receives  all  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  fells,  and  some- 
times rises  several  feet  above  its  normal  level,  so  that  the  low-lying 
meadows  between  it  and  Bassenthwaite  become  submerged.  It  is 
supposed  that  at  one  time  the  two  lakes  were  united,  forming  one 
continuous  sheet  of  water,  and  that  their  separation  was  effected 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  soil  and  debris,  carried  down  by  the 
water-courses  from  the  immense  watershed  of  the  district.  "Der- 
wentwater," says  Wordsworth,  "is  distinguished  from  all  other 
lakes  by  being  surrounded  with  sublimity — the  fantastic  mountains 
of  Borrowdale  to  the  south,  the  solitary  majesty  of  Skiddaw  to  the 
north,  the  bold  steeps  of  Wallow  Crag  and  Lodore  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  west  the  clustering  mountains  of  Newlands."  Coleridge, 
viewing  the  scenery  from  Greta  Hall,  says — "  In  front  we  have  a 
giant's  camp,  an  encamped  army  of  tent-like  mountains,  which  by 
an  inverted  arch  gives  view  of  another  dale."  The  heights  round 
about  may  be  viewed  from  different  points,  and  vary  in  appearance, 
of  course,  with  every  change  of  position  of  the  observer.  But 
looking  from  Crowpark,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  Keswick, 
we  have  Brund  Fell,  Glamara  (2,560  feet),  Great  End  (2,982  feet), 
Scafell  Pike  (3,208  feet).  Gate  Crag,  Blea  Crag,  Bull  Crag,  Cat 
Bell,  Skellgill  Bank,  Robinson,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike  (2,650  feet), 
Rawling  End,  Causey  Pike,  and  Grisedale  Pike  (2,593  feet). 
Beautiful  islets  adorn  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  two  of  them  in 
particular  have  very  interesting  historical  associations.  Lord's 
Island,  about  six-and-a-half  acres  in  extent,  is  the  largest,  and,  with 
Rampsholm,  formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Derwentwater  family. 
These  estates,  along  with  those  on  Tyneside,  were  confiscated  by 
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the  Crown  on  the  attainder  of  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  for 
his  compHcity  in  the  rebeUion  of  1715.  The  Earl  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  for  many  years  his  body  lay  in  a  vault  at 
Dilston  Castle,  near  Hexham,  one  of  the  ancestral  seats  of  the 
family.  His  Derwentwater  residence  was  on  Lord's  Island,  but 
of  this  building  nothing  save  the  foundations  are  now  to  be  seen. 
St.  Herbert's  Island  takes  its  name  from  a  recluse  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  remains  of  the  hermitage  are  still 
i7t  situ.  According  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  St.  Herbert,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  interview  with  the  Bishop,  besought  him,  with 
many  sighs  and  tears,  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  to  make  intercession 
with  the  gracious  God  that  they  might  depart  hence  into  heaven 
together.  The  Bishop  granted  his  request,  his  prayer  was  heard, 
and  they  both  died  on  the  same  day,  A  curious  phenomenon  is 
sometimes  observed  at  the  head  of  the  lake  in  the  shape  of  a 
floating  island.  In  the  forty  years  preceding  1850,  it  had  emerged 
and  disappeared  thirteen  times.  A  description  of  its  appearance 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1808,  says  that  "at  first  it  was  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  but  soon  became  covered  with  verdure,  and  there 
were  observed  upon  it  the  half-decayed  remains  of  very  large  trees. 
The  species  of  vegetation  which  grew  upon  and  covered  the  surface 
were  the  Lobelia  Dorimamia,  Isostes  lacusiris,  Litorella  lacusiris, 
Anindo  phragmitis,  and  Scirpiis  lacustris."  Its  area  was  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  it  was  oblong  in  shape.  It  disappeared  on  the 
7th  of  October  following.  All  the  plants  mentioned  are  common 
to  the  shallow  parts  of  lakes  in  this  district.  The  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  was  for  long  a  matter  of  scientific  conjecture,  but  it 
now  seems  to  be  admitted  that  "the  mass  is  buoyed  up  by  marsh 
gas,  produced  by  decomposed  vegetable  matter." 

CASTLE    RIGG    MANOR. 

Castle  Rigg  Manor,  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Marshall,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Society,  occupies  a  commanding  site  a  short 
distance  from  Keswick,  and  from  its  vicinity,  close  to  the  house, 
we  obtained  our  finest  view  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Marshall  is  himself 
a  great  lover  of  trees,  and  his  grounds  are  covered  with  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  conifers.  As  he  kindly  escorted  us  over 
the  grounds,  we  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  grand  collection 
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which  we  saw  at  Fulmodestone  Wood,  the  property  of  Lord 
Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  last  year.  Probably  nothing  finer  than  these 
two  collections  has  ever  been  seen  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 
Taking  the  trees  in  the  order  in  which  we  inspected  them,  here 
they  are: — Golden  variegated  Wellijigto7iia,  15  ft.  high;  Cupressiis 
LatfiberfiaJia,  30  ft.;  Thuja  giganiea,  40  ft.;  Libocedrus  dtairrens, 
30  to  40  ft.;  Thujopsis  borealis,  45  ft.;  Picea  nobilis  glauca,  50  ft., 
in  cone,  a  magnificent  tree,  in  perfect  health  ;  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia,  Maiden  Hair  Tree,  deciduous,  20  ft.,  growing  luxuriantly; 
Golden  Queen  Holly,  a  perfect  pyramid,  about  15  ft.;  small 
specimen  of  Ficea  pungens  glauca,  the  blue  spruce,  in  perfect 
colour;  Abies  Hookeriaiia,  15  ft.,  well  furnished;  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  the  Umbrella  Pine,  4  ft.,  rarely  met  with ;  Cupressiis 
Lajvsoiiiana,  35  to  40  ft.;  Magnolia  tripetala^  25  ft.,  doing  fairly 
well,  but  recently  damaged  by  frost;  Picea gratidis,  60  ft.,  a  noble 
specimen.  Of  Picea  Nordmamiiana  very  grand  specimens  can  be 
grown  here.  One  was  blown  down  some  years  ago  after  it  had 
attained  a  height  of  over  50  ft.  Silver  variegated  Turkey  Oak, 
15  ft.,  at  home;  Ciipressus  erecta  viridis,  23  ft.,  without  fault  as 
regards  shape  and  colour;  Taxus  tleganiissima  aurea,  20  ft.,  clipped 
into  pyramid  shape,  and  18  ft.  in  diameter,  of  a  glorious  colour, 
and  such  a  specimen  as  is  rarely  met  with;  Silver  Weeping  Holly, 
of  good  height  and  proportions,  seldom  found  in  such  a  healthy 
condition ;  Pyrus  mains  floribunda,  in  fruit,  very  effective ; 
TImjopsis  dolabrata  variegata,  over  18  ft.,  in  perfect  form  and 
character,  a  charming  sight ;  Castanea  chrysophylla,  very  rarely 
seen  with  such  profusion  of  seed  pods,  and  of  such  good  colour. 
This  plant  is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and  is  putting  forth  vigorous 
growths.  The  under  part  of  the  leaves  is  a  rich  yellow,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  striking,  especially  amongst  green  shrubs,  and  makes 
a  good  background.  Mr.  Mongredien  describes  this  most  inter- 
esting and  rare  species  in  the  following  terms : — "  Leaves  ovate 
oblong,  entire  2^  to  3  in.  long;  acaminate,  coriaceous,  green 
above,  golden  yellow  beneath.  The  catkins  and  fruit  are 
very  similar  to  the  Spanish  chestnut.  Its  chief  attraction— and 
that  is  a  powerful  one — lies  in  the  bright  golden  hue  of  the 
under-surface  of  the  leaves.  Very  rare  and  costly.  A  native  of 
Oregon.  Introduced  1854."  A  Wellinglonia  giganiea  \i2J?,  attained 
a  height  of  40  ft.     It  is  perfect  in  form.     There  is  here,  also,  a 
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specimen!  of  Cyiisus  Adamii,  20  ft.  high,  which  yearly  produces  a 
great  variety  of  bloom  of  various  colours.  Very  peculiar  it  is  to 
see  so  many  kinds  of  bloom  on  one  tree.  It  originated  as  a  graft 
hybrid  in  1825.  Halesia  telraptera  has  reached  a  height  of  18  ft. 
here.     It  is  seldom  seen  so  high  in  this  country. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds  to  re-enter  the  conveyances,  the 
President  expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  had  given  the  party  to 
see  the  beautiful  grounds  and  fine  specimen  trees  that  Mr.  Marshall 
had  described  so  well.  Their  visit  to  Castle  Rigg  Manor  that 
morning  possessed  a  charm  they  had  never  experienced  before. 
On  many  occasions  they  had  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  visit  woodland 
estates  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  they  had  thanked  the  owners  for 
their  kindness  in  allowing  them  to  come,  or,  in  their  absence,  their 
agents  ;  but  he  did  not  think — at  all  events  during  the  time  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Society — they  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  face  to  face  an  owner  who  at  the  same  time  was  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  who  also  was  so  well  up  in  everything  pertaining 
to  arboriculture  that  was  about  his  estate  and  grounds,  and  was 
himself  able  to  point  out  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  give  them 
their  botanical  names.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  two  things  were 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  remember  their  very  pleasant 
and  all  too  brief  visit  here.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  himself,  he  thanked  Mr.  Marshall  most  warmly  for 
having  received  them  with  such  cordiality,  and  for  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  show  them  the  specimens  which  he  thought  they 
should  see.  They  congratulated  him  heartily  upon  having  so 
many  good  specimens.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  ^Iarshall  said  he  could  only  express  to  the  President  of 
the  Society,  and  those  for  w^hom  he  had  spoken,  his  sincere  feeling 
of  thankfulness  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  been  referred  to. 
They  had  only  given  him  praise  for  what  he  had  enjoyed  doing. 
He  tried  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  things  which  were  most 
interesting,  and  he  was  only  sorry  that  he  was  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  taking  them  through  some  of  the  most  important 
woods,  and  also  the  island  on  which  Lord  Derwentwater  spent 
some  of  his  time.  He  hoped  this  would  not  be  their  last  visit. 
(Applause.) 
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BASSEXTHWAITE    LAKE. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  the  scenery  was  magnificent,  the  trees 
that  we  had  seen  were  most  beautiful  in  form  and  foliage,  and 
some  of  them,  as  has  been  said,  very  rare,  and  from  one  cause  or 
another,  or  probably  from  a  combination  of  pleasing  and  auspicious 
circumstances,  we  departed  from  Castle  Rigg  in  exuberant  spirits, 
which  no  doubt  enabled  us  to  enjoy  all  the  more  fully  the  varying 
scenes  that  still  lay  before  us.  Crossing  the  Greta,  and  then  the 
Derwent,  after  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  our  route  lay 
northwards  down  the  west  side  of  Bassenthwaite,  by  way  of  Portin- 
scale  and  Thornthwaite.  It  is  four  miles  to  the  lake  in  this 
direction,  along  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Keswick,  and  nine  miles 
altogether  to  Armathwaite,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake;  and  up  the  east 
side,  by  which  we  were  to  return,  the  distance  from  Armathwaite 
to  Keswick  is  eight  miles.  The  lake  itself  is  nearly  four  miles 
long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  one  mile  and  a  minimum  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  It  contains  no  islands,  and  its  shore-line  is 
much  less  [irregular  than  that  of  either  Dervvent  or  UUswater, 
particularly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  road  and  the  branch  rail- 
way to  Cockermouth  run  in  parallel  lines  nearly  to  the  northern 
end.  Hanging  woods  and  bare,  precipitous  declivities,  line  the 
road  on  our  left,  surmounted  up  to  the  skj'-line  by  crest,  and  peak, 
and  ridge.  Lord's  Seat,  between  the  Lorton  and  Wythop  Fells, 
rises  to  a  height  of  i,8ii  feet.  On  the  eastern  shore  is  the 
pleasant  vale  of  Bassenthwaite,  dotted  with  green  enclosures, 
speckled  with  farm  houses,  diversified  v.'ith  clumps  of  trees,  and 
behind  all  is  the  mighty  background  of  Skiddaw,  soaring  to  a 
height  of  3,058  feet.  From  about  the  centre  downwards — and 
downwards  is  in  this  case  northwards,  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  travelling — the  eastern  shore  loses  its  comparative  uniformity 
of  outline,  and  breaks  into  pretty  bays  and  promontories,  forming 
a  succession  of  enchanting  scenes  which  culminate  when,  having 
rounded  the  foot  of  the  lake,  we  gaze  across  the  water  to  the 
wooded  heights  of  Wythop,  the  view  here  being  "beautiful  beyond 
description." 

On  our  way  down,  we  halted  for  a  short  while  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  which  stands  on  the  roadside,  with  the  lake  at  its  back  and 
a.  high,  cone-shaped  mountain  in  front.     Far  up  on  the  steep  side 
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of  this  mountain  is  a  curious  rock,  painted  white,  which,  by  an 
effort  of  the  imagination,  is  said  to  resemble  a  bishop  in  his  robes  of 
office.  Another  rock  at  a  lower  altitude,  also  painted  white,  is 
facetiously  described  as  the  "curate."  The  "bishop"  is  very 
much  exalted  above  the  "curate." 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  Pheasant  Hotel,  Peel  Wyke,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Here  luncheon  was  served.  It  was  an 
excellent  repast,  and  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all.  During  this  interval 
the  weather  underwent  a  change,  and  rain  began  to  fall  slightly, 
increasing  later  on  to  a  heavy  downpour. 

ARMATHWAITE    HALL. 

A  short  drive  round  the  bottom  of  the  lake  brought  us  to 
Armathwaite  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hartley.  Our 
cicerone  here  was  Mr.  John  Borthwick,  the  head  gardener,  who 
was  most  obliging  and  attentive.  There  was  much  to  see  in  the 
environs  of  this  fine  hall,  but  as  we  were  due  back  at  Keswick  at 
half-past  five  o'clock  at  latest,  and  had  other  two  estates  still  to 
visit,  we  were  compelled  to  hasten  through  the  grounds  in  a  some- 
what perfunctory  manner.  The  south  front  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  lake,  with  Helvellyn  in  the  distance,  and  the  lawns 
round  about,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  were  as  clean  and  soft  as  a 
carpet,  and  beautifully  laid  out,  the  flower  beds  being  very  pretty 
and  attractive.  A  group  of  twenty  two  Picea  Nordinanniana 
average  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  and  the  girths  run  from  3  ft.  to 
3  ft.  6  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  specimen  trees  included — 
Abies  Albertiana  (Californian  hemlock  spruce),  60  ft.  high ;  Thuja 
gigantea,  65  ft.  high ;  Picea  lasiocarpa  or  Lmvii,  60  ft.  high,  4  ft.  in 
girth  ;  Cedrus  deodara,  65  ft.  high,  5  ft,  2  in.  round.  Near  the 
hall  we  found  a  very  fine  walnut  tree  in  fruit,  and  a  most  beauti- 
fully foliaged  plane.  A  tall  screen  of  limes,  twenty-two  in  number, 
and  two  yards  apart,  is  one  of  the  arboricultural  features  of  the 
grounds.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  other  measurements — Silver  fir, 
120  ft.  high,  14  ft.  9  in.  round;  do.,  100  ft.  high,  11  ft.  4  in. 
round;  common  beech,  15  ft.  3  in.  round;  do.,  14  ft.  i  in.;  oak, 
18  ft.  6  in.  round;  do.,  10  ft.  7  in.;  wych  elm,  9  ft.  8  in.  round; 
Scotch  fir,  8  ft.  2  in.  round. 
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MIRE    HOUSE. 

The  next  call  was  at  Mire  House,  the  residence  of  Miss  Sped- 
ding,  where  Mr.  George  Clark,  the  agent  (and  one  of  the  members 
of  Council),  took  us  in  charge.  In  Mr.  John  Houseman's 
"Descriptive  Tour,"  dated  1821,  is  the  following  reference  to  this 
estate — "Mire  House,  the  seat  of  John  Spedding,  Esq.,  is  a  neat 
modern  building,  shaded  with  groves  of  young  trees,  and  standing 
in  the  vale  at  almost  an  equal  distance  between  the  base  of  Skid- 
daw  and  the  lake.  Here  the  successful  essay  of  Mr.  Story,  in 
rearing  a  thriving  plantation  of  larch  on  the  rocky  front  of  the 
barren  mountain,  ought  to  encourage  similar  attempts  in  many 
other  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  to  turn  the  almost 
useless  hills  to  advantage,  and  beautify  the  country,  by  planting 
them  with  trees."  Some  of  us  had  ocular  demonstration  of  what 
had  been  done  in  .the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Houseman,  for  a 
few  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits,  led  by  Mr.  Clark,  went  up 
towards  the  clouds  a  considerable  distance,  through  a  thick  wood 
of  larch  and  oak.  On  one  side  of  the  estate,  Ullick  Pike  rises  to 
a  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  the  steep  escarpments  of  the 
mountain  are  clothed  with  timber,  say,  half-way  up.  In  passing 
along  the  avenue  to  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Dod  Wood,  as  it 
is  called,  we  came  across  some  grand  Scotch  firs,  clean  boled,  of 
large  size,  and  in  vigorous  health.  Here  are  the  quarter  girths  of 
three  of  them,  and  these  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  rest: — 
No.  I,  23  in.;  No.  2,  2i|  in.;  No.  3,  24J  in.  Just  on  the  rise, 
before  entering  the  wood,  we  see  the  estate  sawmill  on  the  left. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  turbine,  supplied  by  a  stream  called 
the  Lang  Syke.  In  wet  weather  the  workmen  on  the  estate  are 
employed  in  cutting  timber,  and  this  is  used  for  estate  fencing 
or  sold  to  the  tenants.  As  we  ascend,  the  oak  gives  place  entirely 
to  the  larch,  which  is  a  very  fine  crop  indeed.  It  is  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  covers,  in  this  wood,  an  area  of  300  acres.  The 
crop  was  planted  three  feet  apart,  but  had  never  been  thinned 
until  three  years  ago,  when  22,000  trees  were  taken  out.  As  it 
is,  further  thinning  will  have  to  be  done  cautiously,  as  the  pro- 
cess ought  to  have  been  commenced  much  earlier.  This  crop 
was  planted  in  immediate  succession  to  an  earlier  one  of  the 
same  kind.     The  earlier  crop  was  forty-two  years  old,  and  Mr 
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Clark  informed  us  that  an  old  man,  who  was  a  boy  when  it  was 
planted,  and  who  helped  to  plant  it,  only  died  a  short  time  ago,  so 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  own  life-time  two  well-grown  crops  of  larch 
occupying  the  same  ground  in  succession  to  each  other.  Far  up 
the  sides  of  the  hill  to  our  left,  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
ravine,  we  could  see,  beyond  the  timber  line,  some  straggling  posts, 
and,  on  inquiry,  were  informed  that  they  were  the  burnt  remains  of 
trees,  originally  self-sown,  which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  balloon 
that  fell  into  the  wood.  The  pasture  in  the  Dod  Wood  is  grazed  by 
sheep,  and  is  rented  at  a  good  sum.  The  trees  afford  shelter  to 
the  sheep  and  improve  the  pasture.  By  the  time  we  reached 
Mire  House  again,  rain  was  falling  heavily,  but  the  majority  of  the 
party  were  taking  their  ease  under  shelter,  or  enjoying  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  Miss  Spedding  under  cover  of  a  verandah  facing  the 
lake.  Mr.  Martin,  the  butler — an  old  servant  of  the  family — and 
Mrs.  Hedges,  the  housekeeper,  with  other  servants,  Avere  most 
assiduous  and  attentive  to  the  party,  and  Miss  Spedding's  hospi- 
tality will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mire  House  contains  some 
very  valuable  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  it  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  worthy  of  note  that  here  are  preserved  the  original  drawings  and 
specifications  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle.  During  the 
absence  of  the  mountaineering  section  of  the  party,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown 
kindly  surveyed  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and  jotted  them  down.  He 
also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  writer  in  compiling  the  list 
of  trees  at  Castle  Rigg  Manor  earlier  in  the  day.  Here  are  Mr. 
Brown's  notes  on  the  trees  at  Mire  House,  slightly  extended  : — 
Cedriis  deodaia,  50  ft.  high,  with  a  spread  of  30  ft.;  Irish  Yew 
{Taxus fastigiaia),  33  ft.  high,  20  ft.  in  diameter;  Ficea pinsapo,  in 
good  health,  40  ft.  high;  Abies  nigra  (black  American  spruce), 
40  ft  high,  perfect  in  shape,  and  in  very  healthy  condition ; 
Juniper  us  Chmensis  (Chinese  juniper),  45  ft.  high;  Liriodendron 
tulipiferuvi  (Tulip  Tree),  40  ft.  high ;  Cedrus  Libaui,  50  ft.  high,  a 
noble  tree,  in  splendid  colour.  The  Tulip  Tree  has  a  good  spread 
of  branches,  and  was  then  in  full  bloom.  It  has  flowered  three 
years  in  succession.  Some  of  the  members  were  very  much  struck 
with  the  sight,  and  received  a  few  button-holes  of  the  beautiful 
flower. 

Before   leaving,    Mr.    George    Cooper   moved   that   the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Miss  Spedding  for  allowing  the 
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members  to  visit  her  estate,  and  for  her  generous  hospitality. 
Mire  House,  he  said,  was  the  last  place  they  had  visited,  but  he 
could  assure  Miss  Spedding  that  it  was  not  the  least.  (Applause.) 
He  coupled  the  motion  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  so 
kindly  shown  them  round  the  estate. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  three  hearty  cheers 
being  given. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  it  would 
afford  him  very  much  pleasure  to  convey  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Cooper  to  Miss  Spedding.  (Applause.)  So  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
them,  and  he  was  only  sorry  that  they  had  not  a  little  more  time 
at  their  disposal.     (Applause.) 

Owing  to  the  limited  time,  we  were  unable  to  visit  the  estate  of 
Underscar.  We  left  Keswick  for  Penrith  at  5-30  p.m.,  and 
journeyed  from  Penrith  to  Carlisle  by  special  train,  doing  the  latter 
distance  (eighteen  miles)  in  seventeen  minutes.  Members  for  the 
east  left  Carlisle  by  the  last  express  for  Newcastle.  From  first  to 
last,  all  the  members  and  friends  wore  the  badge  of  the  Society — 
a  sprig  of  oak — and  each  morning  Mr.  Brown  laid  upon  the  break- 
fast table  a  fresh  button-hole.  The  excursion  was  practically 
limited  to  two  days  only,  and  the  attendance  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  but  a  very  large  extent  of  country  was  traversed,  and 
the  visit  was  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  one. 
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LOCAL    EXCURSION. 


VISIT    TO    BLAGDON. 

Mr.  Edward  Davidson,  Assistant  Secretary,  arranged  a  local 
excursion  to  Blagdon,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  on  Friday,  October  7th,  1898.  As  on  the  occasion 
of  the  previous  local  excursion  to  Ridley  Hall  and  Whitfield  Hall, 
the  response  of  the  north-country  members  to  his  invitation  was 
again  numerous  and  encouraging.  The  weather  was  cloudy 
throughout  the  day,  but  the  threatened  rain  did  not  fall,  and  in 
this  respect  the  excursion  was  a  cheering  contrast  to  that  of  1897. 
Members  and  friends  assembled  at  the  Central  Station,  Newcastle, 
and  travelled  in  a  reserved  carriage  to  Plessey  by  the  10-25  ^•'^• 
train.  The  party  included — Mr.  John  Graham,  Sacriston,  Durham, 
President  of  the  Society ;  Mr.  W.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Fleming,  jun., 
Darlington ;  Mr.  H.  I^.  Gullachsen  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Gullachsen, 
Newcastle ;  Mr.  George  Cooper,  Gateshead ;  Mr.  W.  Palliser  and 
Mr.  J.  Palliser,  Blackhill ;  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  Newcastle ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Lawson,  Mr.  R.  Shipley,  Mr.  E.  Davidson,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ferguson,  Mr.  J.  P.  Telford,  Haydon 
Bridge ;  Mr.  N.  Armstrong,  Mr.  John  Milnthorpe,  Newcastle ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Coxon,  Barrasford  ;  Mr.  P.  Mc.  Andrew,  Prudhoe; 
Mr.  John  Scott  and  the  Misses  Scott,  Stocksfield ;  Councillor 
Muse,  Consett;  Mr.  W.  White,  Darlington;  Mr.  S.  Finn,  South 
Shields;  Mr.  T.  Barningham,  Barnard  Castle;  Mr.  H.  Pollard, 
Scuth  Shields ;    Mr.  John  W.  Robson,  Mr.  George  Ross,  Mr.  W. 
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Fell,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ferguson,  Mr.  D.  Poison  (Official  Reporter), 
Hexham ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Pollard,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Brownlow, 
Gateshead ;  Mr.  T.  Guthrie,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  W.  Hall,  New- 
castle ;  Mr.  D.  Smith,  Scremerston ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Gunnerton ; 
Mr.  T.  Matheson,  Morpeth ;  Mr.  W.  Weldon,  South  Shields ; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  South  Shields. 

Mr.  John  Shortt,  the  head  forester,  met  us  at  the  station,  and 
conducted  us  through  the  woods.     A  walk  of  about  half-an-hour, 
partly  along  an  avenue  of  young  sycamores,  brought  us  to  the 
north  lodge,  where  we  turned  sharply  round  to  the  left,  and  com- 
menced our  examination   of  the  timber  trees.     Beech  and  oak 
appeared  to  predominate,  and  they  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  long,   clean  stems,   and  the  large  quantity  of  measurable 
timber  which  they  contained.     Almost  the  first  tree  we  met  was  an 
oak  with  a  fine  stem  of  about  30  ft.     Here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  beech  has  been  attacked  by  the  Cryptococcus  fagi, 
a  dangerous  parasite  which  has  caused  much  anxiety  to  foresters, 
and    has   killed    many   a    noble    tree.     Various   solutions    have 
been  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  tree,  such  as  soft  soap,  methylated 
spirit,  and  so  on,  but  in  serious  cases,  where  the  bark  has  become 
much  decayed,  external  remedies  have  been  found  to  be  useless. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  several  trees  on  this  estate  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  remedy  into  the 
inside  of  the  tree.     Three  holes  were  bored  in  the  trunk,  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  slanting  downwards,  and  converging 
towards  a  common  centre.    Sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  other  substances 
were  placed  in  the  holes — sulphur  in  one  tree,  saltpetre  in  another, 
and  something  else  in  a  third — and  the  holes  were  then  securely 
plugged.     All  the  trees  died,  except  the  one  that  had  been  treated 
with  sulphur,  and  this  tree  now  measures  11  ft.  5  in.  round,  and  is 
well  foliaged,  and  a  new  skin  covers  the  bare  patches  that  existed 
when  it  was  first  experimented  upon.     The  plugs  themselves  have 
also  disappeared.     Now,  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots  ascends  the 
stem  through  the  alburnum  or  sap  wood,  and  not  generally  through 
the  duramen  or  heart-wood.     The  beech,  however,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
whole  of  the  woody  fibre,  and  hence,  after  becoming  impregnated 
with  the  sulphur,  the  sap  would  pass  on  to  the  leaves  and  then 
descend  through  the  bast  to  form  new  cambium  and  kill  the  para- 
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site.  Three  years  ago  a  similar  operation  was  performed  on  a  beech 
which  stands  in  a  grand  avenue  of  stately  trees.  At  that  time  it 
was  covered  with  the  parasite,  and  was  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
condition.  The  leaves  were  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence.  This 
tree  has  now  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  leaves  are  about  the 
normal  size  again.  Another  beech  was  treated  in  the  same  way  at 
that  time,  and  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  bole  in  this 
case  is  remarkably  clean,  and  could  not  be  cleaner  even  if  brushed 
with  soft  soap  or  methylated  spirit.  A  fourth  example  was  that 
of  a  tree  which  was  plugged  only  a  month  before  our  visit,  but  of 
the  result  in  this  case,  of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain.  The 
operation,  it  may  be  added,  is  performed  in  the  autumn. 

These  experiments  in  practical  forestry  excited  great  interest, 
and  Mr.  Shortt  was  plied  with  questions  from  every  side.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  a  scientific  way,  and 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  impregnated  sap  will  receive  elucid- 
ation in  a  form  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  owners  of 
woodlands  throughout  the  country.  As  we  rambled  on,  we  came 
across  a  stone  coffin  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  unearthed 
by  the  plough,  and  some  urns  were  discovered  at  the  same  time  as 
the  coffin.  The  remains  of  an  old  chapel  were  brought  from 
the  same  place  and  re-erected  here. 

The  largest  trees  were  found  in  the  Garden  Wood,  near  the  hall, 
but  here  are  the  girths  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  as  we  found 
them  on  different  parts  of  the  estate: — Beech,  lo  ft.  6  in.;  do., 
lo  ft.;  do.,  lo  ft.  5  in.;  do.,  12  ft.;  do.,  lift.  5  in.;  do.,  10  ft.  i  in.; 
do.,  14  ft.  8  in.;  do.,  10  ft.  6  in.;  do.,  1 1  ft.  2  in  ;  do.,  8  ft.  8  in.; 
oak,  7  ft.;  do.,  7  ft.  10  in.;  do.,  10  ft.  5  in.;  do.,  7  ft.  8  in.  With 
one  exception — a  large  beech  in  the  Garden  Wood,  with  a  girth  of 
14  ft.  8  in. — the  girths  were  not  very  extraordinary,  but,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  trees  generally  had  grand  stems,  and 
contained,  for  their  girth,  a  large  quantity  of  measurable  timber. 
The  girths  were  taken  at  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the  base,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  oaks,  which  are  about  one  hundred  years  old,  the 
lengths  of  measurable  timber  ran  up  to  as  much  as  fifty  feet,  and 
in  one  case  the  cubic  contents  were  estimated  at  180  ft.  of 
excellent  timber.  There  was  a  nice  clean  ash  with  a  stem  of  about 
forty  feet  in  the  Garden  Wood,  and  elsewhere  we  noticed  amongst 
Ihe  Scotch  pines  (or  firs,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  two  good 
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specimens  with  a  length  of  forty-five  feet  of  saleable  timber  each, 
their  respective  quarter  girths  being  23|-  in.  and  2ii  in.  A  very 
grand  silver  fir,  which  has  seen  its  best  days,  is  70  ft.  high,  9  tt.  4  in. 
in  circumference,  and  was  estimated  to  contain  over  300  cubic  feet. 
In  crossing  a  stone  bridge  into  the  pleasure  grounds  adjoining 
the  hall,  we  looked  over  the  parapet,  and  saw  that  the  quarry  from 
which  the  stone  had  been  procured  was  partly  laid  out  as  a  tennis 
court,  and  planted  with  conifers.  On  the  right  of  the  bridge  was 
a  Ciipressus  Lawsoniana  completely  covered  with  seed.  Down  in 
the  quarry  we  noticed  two  fine  specimens  of  Am ancaria  imbricata^ 
male  and  female  ;  Picea  nobilis,  in  cone  ;  do.,  about  40  ft.  high,  a 
beautiful  specimen  ;  Cedrus  Atlantica  ;  Wellingtonia  gigantea  ;  one 
or  two  young,  healthy  looking  Abies  Douglasii;  and  Picea  iasiocarpa, 
20  ft.  high.  A  weeping  elm,  with  a  large  spread  of  branches,  the 
latter  supported  on  stakes,  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of 
the  quarry  grounds. 

Adjourning  to  a  large  room  adjacent  to  the  hall,  we  found  that 
through  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of  Sir  Matthew  a  liberal  luncheon 
had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  after  our  pleasant  walk  through  the 
woods,  which,  by  the  way,  are  830  acres  in  extent,  we  were  able  to 
do  it  ample  justice. 

After  luncheon,  the  President  said  that  a  good  many  of  them 
were  with  him  a  short  time  ago  in  a  much  more  favoured  part  of  the 
country  so  far  as  climate  and  other  things  were  concerned,  and 
they  heard  something  that  was  said  there  regarding  the  timber  on 
Tyneside.  Although  they  were  not  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
they  were  sufificiently  near  Tyneside  to  claim  the  place  where  they 
were  as  being  part  of  that  district,  and  he  would  just  ask  them  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  what  they  had  seen  that  morning  in  walking 
through  that  beautiful  park — the  ancestral  oaks,  the  magnificent 
beeches — and  say  whether  what  they  saw  that  day  was  not  equal  to 
what  they  saw  in  the  Lake  District.  It  was  something  marvellous 
to  find  such  magnificent  trees  as  they  had  seen  that  day,  but  there 
was  something  more  remarkable  still.  By  the  kind  permission  of 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  not  given  them  to  see  every  day,  and  that  was  an  estate  that 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  for  many  generations. 
The  name  of  Ridley  was  a  household  word  in  Northumberland. 
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(Applause.)  Long  before  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers 
were  born,  the  family  of  Ridley  were  known  in  Northumberland, 
and  they  had  seen  at  Blagdon  what  could  be  judiciously  done  to 
improve  an  estate  at  this  time  of  day.  They  had  seen  more,  they 
had  got  an  object-lesson  on  the  way  to  treat  beech  trees  that  were 
affected  by  parasites.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  seen  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  within  the  last  few  years,  and  they  had 
also  seen  one  tree  that  was  treated  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  now,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  was  a  fine,  healthy 
tree.  It  was  worth  while  to  come  to  Blagdon  to  see  this  alone. 
(Applause.)  They  were  much  indebted  to  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  for  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this,  and  they 
were  further  indebted  to  him  for  his  kind  hospitality  that  day. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  therefore  owed  to  Sir  Matthew  a  double  vote 
of  thanks — first  for  his  kindness  in  showing  them  his  estate  and 
trees  ;  and,  secondly,  for  his  kind  hospitality.  He  thought  they 
also  ought  to  thank  those  who  had  represented  Sir  Matthew  on 
this  occasion.  Mr,  Shortt  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  showing 
them  everything  that  was  interesting,  and  by  anticipation  they  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  he  was  going  to  take  charge  of  them 
through  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds ;  and  then  they  must 
also  thank  Mr,  Scott,  who  had  helped  in  setting  before  them  the 
good  things  they  had  had  at  Sir  Matthew's  hospitable  board. 
(Applause.) 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  gardens  and  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  mansion.  On  the  bridge  already 
referred  to,  we  saw  two  statues  by  Lough,  but  on  one  side  of  the 
mansion  we  found  his  chef-d\xuvre  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze  statue 
of  Milo.  The  Crotonian,  who,  like  Samson,  rejoiced  in  his  super- 
human strength,  is  represented  as  a  struggling  victim  of  fate,  in 
the  last  great  act  of  his  life.  At  the  Olympic  games  he  had 
killed  an  ox  with  his  fist,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  ate  the  carcase 
in  one  day.  Herodotus  says  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  about  520  B.C.  One  of  his  feats  of  strength  is  a 
reversal  of  the  story  of  Samson,  for  he  is  stated  "  to  have  upheld 
the  pillars  of  a  house  in  which  Pythagoras  and  his  scholars  were 
assembled,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  make  their  escape  when 
the   house  was   falling."      He   "lost  his  life   through    too   great 
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attempting  to  spUt  up  a  tree,  which  closed  upon  his  hands,  and 
held  him  fast  until  he  was  devoured  by  wolves."  In  Lough's  group 
Milo  has  his  left  hand  in  the  cleft  of  the  tree,  and  a  wolf  has  seized 
the  left  shoulder.  With  the  free  arm  he  is  endeavouring  to  bend 
back  and  seize  the  wolf,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thus 
prominently  revealed. 

On  this  side  we  saw  a  very  fine  hornbeam,  the  spread  of  branches, 
as  measured  by  Mr.  Scott,  being  twenty-one  yards.  Further  on 
are  three  trees  planted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  sons  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1887.  Two  of  them  are  specimens  of  Ilex  lucida, 
planted  by  the  Princess  and  Prince  Albert  Victor,  and  the  third  is 
a  Golden  Queen  Holly,  planted  by  Prince  George.  The  south 
front  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  flower  beds,  and  contains  an 
ornamental  fountain. 

Mr.  Hall,  the  gardener,  escorted  us  over  the  extensive  gardens 
and  through  the  conservatories,  and  everywhere,  as  in  the  woods  and 
plantations,  we  found  evidence  of  careful  and  skilful  attention  to 
the  smallest  details.  A  curious  thing  to  find  so  far  north  was  the 
mistletoe,  growing  pretty  freely  on  three  of  the  apple  trees.  The 
berry  was  first  inserted  by  Sir  Matthew's  mother  sixty  years  ago  in 
one  of  the  three  trees  on  which  the  parasite  is  growing.  Leaving 
the  gardens,  we  passed  through  the  Election  Wood,  planted  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir,  with  spruce  and  larch 
intermixed.  The  hardwoods  have  been  decimated  by  rabbits,  but 
the  fir  (pine)  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high.  Another 
plantation,  called  Burnt  Lands,  consists  principally  of  Scotch  fir 
and  larch,  which  appear  to  be  doing  well.  The  plantation  is  seven 
years  old.  In  the  home  nursery,  which  is  admirably  kept,  are 
healthy  brakes  of  Scotch  fir,  oak,  and  larch,  and  some  fine  young 
Indian  cedars  {deodara),  Picea  Nordmatiniana,  P.  nobilis,  and  P. 
putigens  glauca.  The  steam  and  electric  sawmills  also  engaged  our 
attention  for  some  time,  and  then  we  left  the  hospitable  precincts  of 
Blagdon  thoroughly  satisfied  with  all  that  we  had  seen,  and  wishing 
for  its  obliging  and  generous  owner  and  his  family  "good  luck  and 
prosperity." 

The  party  afterwards  had  tea  at  the  Douglas  Hotel,  Newcastle. 
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I.— THE    DIFFERENT    METHODS 

ADOPTED    IN    THE    MEASUREMENT    OF    STANDING 

AND    FELLED    TIMBER. 

By    Tom    Bright,     • 
10  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,   London.     W. 

To  a  nation  occupying  the  foremost  position  as  arboriculturists, 
any  matter  of  importance  relating  to  trees  should  command 
attention.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  our  interest  in 
arboriculture  has  manifested  itself  in  an  aesthetic  rather  than 
economic  manner,  as  if  beggary  lurked  in  the  love  that  could  be 
scientifically  measured  or  directed.  It  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  subject  of  this  paper,  confined  as  it  is  to 
the  hard  practical  side  of  the  question,  has  received  but  scanty 
attention  in  the  past. 

A  certain  amount  of  criticism  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
bestowed  on  the  customary  methods  of  measuring  timber,  and 
efforts,  more  or  less  of  a  partial  nature,  have  been  made  to  demon- 
strate their  practical  bearings,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  is  at  present  obtainable. 
This  neglect  may  no  doubt  be  partly  attributed  to  the  discon- 
certing effect  produced  on  the  theoretical  mind  by  the  varying  and 
seemingly  conflicting  methods  practised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Unfortunately  these  complications  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  subject  of  measurement,  for  the  question  as  to  what  actually 
constitutes  "timber"  has  given  rise  to  much  misunderstanding  and 
litigation  ;  though  without  attaining  any  very  definite  or  satisfactory 
result.     It  would,  of  course,  be  somewhat  superfluous  in  a  paper  of 
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this  character  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  various  legal  and  technical 
distinctions  that  have  to  be  observed  under  special  circumstances, 
and  it  is  proposed  therefore  to  adopt  the  more  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  term  that  is  now  generally  accepted  by  practical 
men.  Our  remarks  will  consequently  apply  to  the  measurement 
of  British  produce,  consisting  of  standing  trees  of  not  less  than  six 
inches  quarter-girth,  breast  height,  as  well  as  of  felled  timber  of 
similar  dimensions,  whether  round,  rough-hewn  or  sided. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  "  He  knows  not  the  law  who 
knows  not  the  reason  for  the  law,"  and  in  order  to  understand  the 
raisoti  d'etre  of  the  principal  methods  of  measuring  such  produce, 
as  well  as  their  relative  values,  some  consideration  must  necessarily 
be  given  to  the  principles  on  which  such  methods  are  based. 
Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  more  practical  part  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  we  have  deemed  if  advisable  to  illustrate,  by 
contrast  or  comparison,  the  theoretical  bearings  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  different  modes  of  measurement. 

The  methods  referred  to  are  all  based  on  the  circumference  or 
diameter  of  trees ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  different  ways  of 
applying  these  measurements  are  practised  in  the  trade,  for  deter- 
mining the  contents  of  such  produce.  These  are  generally  known 
as  : — 

1.  Quarter-girth  Measure. 

2.  Calliper  Measure. 

3.  True  Content  Measure. 

4.  Die  Square  Measure. 

Qiiarier-girth  Measure. — This  system  of  measurement,  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "the  customary  method,"  is  much  more  exten- 
sively adopted  than  either  of  the  others,  and  is,  therefore,  generally 
considered  of  greater  importance  to  practical  men.  The  principle 
on  which  it  is  based  is,  as  implied  by  its  name,  that  one-fourth  of 
the  circumference  or  girth  of  a  tree  is  taken  as  representing  the 
side  of  a  square  block  of  timber  of  equal  magnitude.  That  this 
basis  is  not  mathematically  correct  will  be  obvious  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  diagram.  (Fig.  i.)  It  will  be  seen 
that,  whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  angles  of  the  quarter-girth 
square  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  circular  measurement,  thus 
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showing  a  larger  square  scantling  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
tree ;  on  the  other,  the  area  of  the  circle  is  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  quarter-girth  square. 

The  sectional  diagram,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth, 
applies  to  a  tree  having  a  mean  quarter-girth  of  i6  in.  under  bark; 
while,  to  facilitate  calculations,  its  length  has  been  taken  at  12  ft. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  we  subjoin  a  statement  giving  the 
results  obtainable  from  this  tree  under  the  different  methods  of 
measurement,  the  144  devisor  being  used  in  each  case : — 


Qiiarter-girth  Measure — 

(quarter-girth   =    i6'2  in.  x  12) 


Ft.     in. 


21 


144 

Calliper  Measure — 

(diameter  =  20372  x  12) 


34     4 


144 

3.  True  Content  Measure — 

(girth  =  64 in.  =  area  2"268ft.  x  length  i2Tt.)    27 

4.  Die  Square  Measure — 

(diameter  =  2037  in.   =  side  of  inscribed 
i4'32  X  12^ 
square  


144 


17 


The  shaded  portions  of  the  diagram  jndicate  the  quarter-girth 
surplus. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  computed  contents  shewn  in  the 
above  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  "Quarter-girth" 
Measure  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  obtained  by  the  "  Die 
Square"  method;  though  it  is  some  27^  per  cent,  less  than  the 
"True  Content"  quantity,  and  about  3^  per  cent,  less  than  the 
mean  between  the  "Die  Square"  and  "True  Content"  measure- 
ments. It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  "Die  Square"  method  yields 
only  about  one  half  the  number  of  feet  obtainable  from  round 
timber  under  "Calliper"  Measure. 

In  practice  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  find  the  contents  obtain- 
able under  either  of  the   other  methods  of  computation,   from 
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quarter-girth  dimensions ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  young  foresters  the  arithmetical  formulae  applicable 
to  such  calculations  are  given  below : — 

Calliper  Aleasure — 

Length  in  feet   x   quarter-girth  in  inches  squared. 
~  89^5 

True  CoJiient  Measure — 

Length  in  feet   x   quarter-girth  in  inches  squared. 

113-1 

Die  Square  Measure — 

Length  in  feet   x  quarter-girth  in  inches  squared. 

181 

Calliper  Measure. — This  method  of  measurement  defines  the 
storage  requirements  of  round  timber,  but  it  is  more  generally  used 
in  determining  the  contents  of  trees  which  have  been  either  hewn 
or  sawn.  In  the  example  given  in  the  preceding  statement,  the 
mean  diameter  is  treated  as  being  equal  to  the  side  of  a  square, 
and  this  method  of  computation  must  therefore  yield  more  than 
the  actual  contents  of  the  tree.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  yields  2i|^ 
per  cent,  more  than  the  so-called  true  contents. 

In  order  to  find  the  "true  content"  from  calliper  measure,  183 
(or  more  correctly  183  "34)  is  used  as  a  divisor  instead  ot  144; 
while  to  ascertain  the  number  of  feet  represented  by  quarter-girth 
measure,  the  divisor  will  be  233*417.  This  latter  number  (233)  is 
useful  at  times  when  the  quarter-girth  contents  have  to  be  worked 
from  diameter  measurement,  as  for  example  : — 

Quarter-girth  contefits — 

Diameter  in  inches  squared  x  by  length  in  feet, 

233 

True  Content  Measure. — This  method  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  other  systems.  It  gives  the  full  con- 
tents of  a  perfectly  cylindrical  tree,  no  allowance  being  made  either 
for  sapwood,  or  for  any  irregularity  of  growth.  The  girth  of  a  tree 
is  treated  as  if  it  represented  the  circumference  of  a  true  circle,  the 
area  of  which  is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  tree  for  the  contents. 
Although  this  method  of  computation  is  generally  supposed  to  give 
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the  actual  cubic  contents  of  a  tree,  yet  in  reality  the  result  will 
generally  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  that  quantity.  The  fallacy  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  trees  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  which,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not;  and  as  every  deviation  from  a  circle  tends  to  lessen 
the  "actual"  contents  of  a  tree,  the  discrepancy  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  some  consideration  and  allowance.  The 
extent  of  the  loss  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  deviations  from  circular  growth  of  each  particular  tree. 
Flat  sided  trees  lose  from  2  to  5  per  cent  in  this  way  ;  and,  if  minor 
surface  irregularities  are  also  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  average  loss  of  some  2  or  2h  per  cent,  is  sustained,  at  least 
so  far  as  hardwood  trees  are  concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  its  money  value  this  discrepancy  may  be  deemed 
a  trivial  matter,  but  its  full  effect  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  that 
way.  At  any  rate,  whether  trifling  or  otherwise,  it  is  essential  that 
the  practical  effect  of  such  a  discrepancy  on  the  "  true  content " 
method  should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood,  if  that  method 
is  still  to  be  used  as  the  standard  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  other  modes  of  measurement.  It  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
prevent  misconception  if  the  quantity  obtained  under  this  method 
were  described  as  the  frue  circle  contents. 

A  comparatively  simple  and  nearly  accurate  rule  for  finding  the 
contents  under  this  method  is  to  multiply  the  square  of  one-fifth  of 
the  girth  (in  inches)  by  double  the  length  (in  feet),  and  divide  the 
product  by  144.  Or  the  so-called  true  contents  may  be  found  from 
quarter-girth  measure  by  multiplying  the  length  (m  feet)  by  the 
square  of  the  quarter-girth  (in  inches),  and  dividing  the  product  by 

113- 

Die  Square  Measure. — This  method  is  based  on  the  area  of  the 
largest  square  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  representing  the  girth 
of  a  tree,  and  which  area,  being  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
bole,  gives  the  contents  of  the  largest  scantling  that  can  be  cut 
square  from  that  particular  tree.  As  the  whole  of  the  four  slabs  are 
thus  excluded,  the  figures  work  out  considerably  below  the  actual 
contents.  (See  Fig.  i.)  A  piece  of  die  square  timber  may  taper 
in  its  length,  but  it  has  to  be  square  in  section  throughout.  If  the 
area  or  side  of  the  inscribed  square  be  taken  in  inches,  and  the 
length  ol  the  tree  in  feet,  as  shown  in  the  example,  and  a  divisor 
of  113  (or  more  correctly  ii3'o973)  be  used,  the  contents  will  be 
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the  same  as  obtained  by  the  quarter-girth  method.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  die  square  contents  may  be  found  from  quarter-girth 
dimensions,  if  i8i  be  used  as  a  divisor,  instead  of  144. 

The  Measureme?it  of  Standing  Timber. — In  the  practical  measure- 
ment of  standing  timber  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  define  the 
girth,  or  circumference,  and  height  of  the  trees.  The  instruments 
used  for  taking  these  dimensions  generally  consist  of  a  leather  strap 

in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  on  which  every  fourth  inch  is  numbered 
consecutively  from  i  to  36,  and  the  intervening  inches  noted  by 
means  of  indented  lines.  This  strap  is  usually  fitted  at  the  end 
with  a  lead  weight,  a  ring,  or  a  small  hook  (the  writer  prefers  a 
ring,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  composed  of  an  adjustable  steel 
segment  forming  a  hook  when  required)  for  throwing  round  or 
attaching  to  the  bark  of  trees,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  strap  is 
held  in  folds  in  the  right  hand  leaving  the  ring-end  free  to  about 
the  7th  quarter-girth  inch.  This  length  is  thrown  round  the  tree 
with  sufficient  force  to  draw  after  it  any  additional  length  of  strap 
that  may  be  required  to  allow  of  the  ring  being  caught  by  the  left 
hand.  Trees  up  to  24  inches  quarter-girth  may  be  easily  measured 
in  this  way  ;  but  for  those  of  larger  girth  the  hook  is  generally 
thrown  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  bark,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
operator  walks  round  the  bole  with  the  strap. 

We  have  stated  24  inches  as  the  quarter-girth  limit  for  which 
the  ring  may  be  advantageously  thrown,  but  an  inexperienced  hand 
will  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  throwing  and  regulating  the 
strap  so  as  to  get  it  round  a  tree  of  that  size.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  art  in  holding  and  throwing  a  timber-strap,  and  the  operation, 
like  that  of  throwing  and  folding  a  land-chain,  often  affords  evidence 
of  good  or  bad  training  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  quarter-girth  is  generally  treated  as  if  taken  at  a  height  of 
6  feet,  thus  representing  the  mean  girth  of  the  first  12  feet  in  height. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  height  of  the  girthing  place  gradually  lessens 
as  the  day  advances  and  the  measurer  becomes  fatigued,  until  it 
does  not  average  more  than  5  feet.  To  counteract  this  weakness 
of  the  human  frame,  it  is  customary  to  drop  all  fractional  parts  of 
a  half-inch  of  quarter-girth,  i.e.,  a  tree  the  quarter-girth  of  which  is 
16;^  inches  is  computed  at  16  inches  only. 

The  height  is  sometimes  taken  by  means  of  ladders,  or  climbing 
irons  and  tapes.     Experienced  surveyors,  however,  generally  trust 
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to  "eye  measure,"  and  take  the  number  of  lo  ft.  or  12  ft.  lengths 
(the  writer  prefers  the  latter)  required  to  reach  the  six  inches 
quarter-girth  limit.  The  same  result  may  of  course  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  pole  (telescopic  or  otherwise)  on  which  the  foot 
lengths  are  marked,  and  which  is  held  against  the  tree  by  an 
assistant  while  the  surveyor  stands  at  such  a  distance  as  will  enable 
him  to  estimate  the  number  of  pole-lengths  required  to  reach  the 
limit  before  mentioned.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  point 
out  that  the  eye  requires  to  be  educated  to  attain  proficiency  in 
such  measurements  ;  but  as  a  rule,  beginners,  under-estimate  the 
the  height  of  lofty  trees  through  not  making  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  fore-shortening  of  the  trunk.  If  necessary  this  liability  to  error 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment.  On  the 
wall  of  a  tolerably  high  building  mark  with  white  paint  a  space  of 
10  feet  from  the  ground,  and  also  another  space  of  10  feet  between 
50  and  60  feet  from  the  ground.  To  the  untrained  observer  the 
upper  10  feet  will  appear  about  three-fourths  only  of  the  lower 
length. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  the  surveyor 
will  next  compute  the  mean  quarter-girth.  In  doing  this  he  has  to 
carefully  consider  the  rate  of  taper,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 
The  former  varies  much  in  trees  of  different  lengths ;  but  in  boles 
of  average  growth  in  woods  the  ordinary  rate  of  allowance  is  from 
f  to  I  inch  for  every  6  feet  of  height.  In  the  case  of  a  high,  evenly 
tapering  tree  of,  say,  84  feet,  the  mean  quarter-girth  could  be 
computed  as  follows  : — Estimated  quarter-girth  at  butt  end,  20  in.; 
added  to  that  of  the  top,  6  in.;  and  divided  by  2  yields  13  in.  as 
the  mean  quarter-girth. 

The  experienced  surveyor  would  then  mentally  calculate  the 
contents  of  the  tree,  as  for  example,  84  feet  x  (i^V  ^  ^tV^  "= 
84  X  i^  =  98  feet  :  compare  the  aggregate  result  with  the  object 
in  its  entirety,  and,  after  allowing  for  any  defects,  call  the  contents 
to  the  booking  clerk.  The  amateur  would  probably  book  the  details 
of  height  and  quarter-girth,  and,  with  the  aid  of  timber  tables,  work 
out  the  contents  in  the  office. 

Some  surveyors  make  use  of  the  slide  rule  for  finding  the  contents 
of  trees,  the  instrument  being  adjusted  as  follows  for  the  above 
example : — The  length  upon  C  line  is  fixed  over  1 2  on  the  D  line,  and 
the  contents  are  then  found  on  the  C  line  directly  over  the  quarter- 
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girth  shown  on  the  D  line.  If  the  true  circle  content  of  the  tree 
were  required,  the  length  in  feet  upon  C  would  be  set  over  io"63 
(the  quarter-girth  in  inches  of  the  circle  whose  area  is  a  square  foot) 
upon  D,  and  over  the  quarter-girth  in  inches  (13)  upon  D  would 
be  found  the  contents  (125  feet)  upon  C. 

The  above  example  applies  to  the  bole  of  the  tree  only,  and  it 
is  not  likely  in  the  case  of  a  tree  of  the  height  of  that  under  con- 
sideration that  any  addition  would  be  required  for  the  branches. 
With  shorter  boles  there  are  often  found  some  limbs  which  measure 
over  6  inches  quarter-girth,  and  which  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  as  timber.  Customs  vary  in  different  localities  in  regard 
to  the  measurement  of  these  branches.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  the  South  Eastern  Counties,  no  account  is  taken  of 
branches ;  and  in  other  parts  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two 
branches  are  included  in  the  measurement,  as  some  must  necess- 
arily get  damaged,  in  felling. 

In  the  case  of  trees  (chiefly  oak  and  elm)  grown  in  the  open, 
such  as  large  park  timber,  the  boles  are  often  found  resembling  in 
form  a  series  of  super-imposed  cylinders  which  diminish  considerably 
in  circumference  as  they  ascend.  Under  such  conditions  it  becomes 
necessary  to  compute  the  contents  from  a  number  of  different 
lengths  and  quarter-girths.  The  actual  length  and  quarter-girth  of 
the  section  nearest  the  ground  may,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
pole  and  strap ;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  upper  sections  have 
necessarily  to  be  estimated  by  eye  measurement. 

Reference  has  been  previously  made  to  the  question  of  an 
allowance  from  the  quarter-girth  for  the  thickness  of  bark.  In 
dealing  with  oak,  elm,  and  other  thick  barked  trees,  the  necessity 
for  such  a  deduction  will  be  obvious.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
rates  of  allowance  that  should  be  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
timber,  but  as  a  rule  -j^^h  of  the  quarter-girth  is  deducted  for  oak  and 
other  trees  having  a  similar  thickness  of  bark,  and  -^th  of  the  same 
dimension  for  thicker  barked  trees,  such  as  elm.  The  effect  of 
these  allowances  on  the  cubical  contents  of  trees  appear  at  first 
sight,  to  be  equal  to  a  proportionate  deduction  of  -j^jth  and  ^th 
respectively,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  contents  are  reduced  by 
about  ^th  in  one  case,  and  Jth  in  the  other,  through  the  quarter- 
girth  dimension  having  to  be  squared  in  the  computation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  allowances  are  based  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  thickness  of  the  bark  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  circumference  of  a  tree.  This  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
principle,  at  least  so  far  as  trees  of  normal  growth  are  concerned, 
but  for  special  cases  the  rates  require  to  be  modified.  Judging  from 
his  own  practical  experience  and  observation  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  -^^^h.  allowance  is 
fairly  applicable  to  oak  trees  grown  in  the  open,  or  in  thinly 
timbered  woods,  up  to  about  36  inches  quarter-girth ;  though  for 
trees  beyond  that  size  the  rate  should  as  a  rule  be  reduced.  In 
the  following  table  are  given  the  various  thicknesses  of  bark  which 
each  rate  of  deduction  represents  for  trees  of  different  sizes  : — 


Thickness  of  bark  at  each  end 

Thickness  of  bark  at  each  end 

Quarter-girth 

of  diameter  represented  by 

of  diameter  represented  by 

over  bark. 

l-12th  of  quarter 

girth. 

Jth 

of  quarter-girth. 

ft. 

in. 

iB. 

12 

•65 

•95 

24 

I"225 

1-9 

36 

1-9 

2-8 

48 

2*56 

3-8 

60 

32 

4-8 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  surveyors  to  make  use  of  straps, 
in  the  marking  of  which  a  deduction  has  been  made  for  bark,  i.e., 
for  the  ordinary  allowance  of  -jVth,  an  actual  quarter-girth  of 
12  inches  would  appear  on  the  strap  as  11  inches,  and  that  of  24 
inches  as  22  inches,  and  so  in  proportion.  As  the  thickness  of 
bark  varies  considerably  in  trees  of  different  species,  to  apply  a 
uniform  deduction  all  round  is  so  manifestly  erroneous  as  to  require 
no  further  comment  here. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  in  this  paper  that  the  contents  of 
standing  trees  are  generally  computed  from  the  girth  or  circum- 
ference, but  the  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  has  met 
timber  valuers  in  the  South  Western  counties  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  parts  of  Wales,  who  have  used  an  ordinary  folding  rule  for 
measuring  the  diameters  of  trees,  and  who  have  subsequently 
computed  the  contents  from  such  measurements. 

In  order  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  arising  from  flat-sided  trees, 
these  surveyors  were  careful  to  measure  two  diameters  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Four-fifths  of  the  mean  diameter  (in  inches) 
was  then  squared,  and  multiplied  by  the  length  (in  feet),  and  the 
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product  divided  by  144  gave  practically  the  same  result  as  that 
obtained  by  quarter-girth  measure.  To  one  accustomed  to  the 
latter  mode  of  procedure,  however,  the  diameter  system  appeared 
a  very  laborious  one,  allowing,  as  it  did,  only  some  500  trees  per 
day  to  be  dealt  with,  instead  of  1,000  to  1,500  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Measurement  of  Felled  Timber. 

The  measurement  of  felled  timber  is  comparatively  a  simple 
matter,  as  the  actual  dimensions  can  be  readily  defined.  For 
general  purposes  the  quarter-girth  method  of  measurement  is 
adopted ;  while  for  stowage,  and  certain  other  special  purposes, 
calliper  measurement  is  employed.  In  applying  the  quarter-girth 
method  to  felled  timber  in  the  wood,  the  modus  operandi  is  slightly 
different  to  that  already  described. 

If  the  tree  tapers  gradually,  the  quarter-girth  may  be  taken  in 
the  centre ;  but  if  of  irregular  growth,  the  contents  may  be  com- 
puted, either  from  a  number  of  different  quarter-girths  and  lengths, 
or  from  the  average  of  a  number  of  quarter-girths  applied  to  the 
whole  length.  In  many  districts  the  purchaser  is  allowed  to  fix  the 
number  of  these  measurements. 

In  the  place  of  the  strap  already  described,  a  string,  for  which 
stout  whip-cord  forms  the  best  material,  is  generally  used  for 
measuring  the  girth  of  felled  timber.  After  having  been  passed 
round  a  tree  by  means  of  a  timber  needle,  the  string  is  folded  into 
quarters,  and  being  held  in  this  way  against  a  rule,  gives  the 
quarter-girth. 

This  method  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  seller,  for  the  string, 
if  thin,  may  be  stretched  whilst  round  the  tree,  or  if  stout,  its  folds 
tend  in  proportion  to  their  thickness  to  lessen  the  quarter-girth 
measurement.  The  loss  thus  sustained  is  sometimes  considerable, 
but  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  seldom  less  than  :|-inch 
on  each  measurement. 

The  length  of  the  bole  is  taken  by  means  of  a  tape  or  measured 
pole,  and  the  quarter-girth  contents,  which  are  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  already  described  for  standing  timber,  are 
often  recorded  on  the  trees  at  the  time  of  measurement  with  a 
raze-iron  or  knife. 
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Quarter-girth  Measurement  and  Sapwood. — As  previously  demon- 
strated in  this  paper,  the  cubical  contents  obtained  by  the  quarter- 
girth  mode  of  computation  are  some  27J  per  cent,  less  than  the 
so-called  true  content  of  a  tree,  and  after  making  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  irregularities  of  growth,  about  25  per  cent,  less  than 
the  actual  contents.  This  difference  is  often  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  proportion  of  sapwood  in  oak  timber.  If  applied  to 
the  tree  shown  in  Fig.  i.  the  result  works  out  as  follows  : — 

ft.  in. 

So-called  true  content  of  tree             ...              ...     27  2 

Deduct    for   average    deviation    from    circular 

growth  at  2^  per  cent.                 ...              ...       o  8 


Actual  contents  ...  ...     26     6 

Sapwood  taken  at  20  per  cent.  ...  ...       5     3 


Heartwood      ...  ...  ...     21     3 

or  25  per  cent,  less  than  actual  contents. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  if  the  sapwood  be  taken  at 
20  per  cent,  of  the  actual  contents,  the  proportion  of  heartwood 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  contents  obtained  by  quarter-girth 
computation. 

Qiiarter-girth  Measurement  and  Waste. — Another  feature  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  the  quarter-girth  method  to  felled 
timber  deserving  of  mention  here,  is  its  bearing  on  the  loss 
consequent  on  conversion.  With  such  a  variety  of  methods  of 
converting  timber,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  proportionate 
difference  in  the  percentages  of  waste  entailed  in  such  conversion. 
The  question  as  to  what  selling  price,  per  cubic  foot,  shall  be  put 
on  the  converted  produce  in  order  to  cover  this  loss,  together  with 
the  prime  cost  and  labour  of  conversion,  is  one  which  calls  for  very 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  timber  merchant.  Most 
practical  men  have  a  general  basis  for  such  calculations,  and  which 
they  modify  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  any  particular 
case.  An  all  round  allowance  of  35  per  cent.,  which  is  10  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  difference  between  quarter-girth  and  actual 
contents,  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  cover  this  loss  on  hard- 
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wood  trees.  This  rate  of  percentage  applied  to  round  timber  is 
equivalent  to  that  contemplated  in  the  somewhat  empirical  rule 
given  in  builders'  trade  price  books  for  calculating  the  selling 
price,  per  foot  cube,  of  converted  squared  timber  from  prime 
cost,  and  which  reads  as  follows  : — "Add  to  the  price  at  the  yard 
^i  per  load  for  sawing  and  carting,  then  multiply  the  number  of 
pounds  (sterling)  by  6|d.,  which  will  give  the  price  per  foot  cube, 
including  20  per  cent,  profit  and  waste." 

For   the   sake    of    comparison   we    may    take    the    following 
examples  : — 

To  50  ft.  oak  (quarter-girth  measure)  in  wood 

at  2S.        ...  ...  ...  •••;^5     o     o 

(Tops,  lops  and  bark  estimated  to 
defray  cost  of  felling  and  carriage 
to  yard.) 

To  cost  of  sawing  and  cartage  at  ^i,  as  per 

rule  ...  ...  ...  ...     100 


;^6       o       o 


Then  6jd.  per  ;£  on  -£6  =  3s.  3d.,  the  selling  price  per  foot  cube 
of  the  converted  produce. 

ft. 
By  timber  purchased  (quarter- 
girth  measure)...  ...     50 

Loss  in  conversion  in  addition 
to  quarter-girth  surplus,  at 
10  per  cent.      ...  ...       5 

Cubic  ft.  of  converted  produce       45  at  3/3  =  ^£7     6     3 

To  cost  price  of  timber  as  above  ...  •••yQ^     o     o 

To  20  per  cent,  profit  on  outlay    ...  ...140 
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From  the  above  example  it  will  be  observed  that  the  quarter- 
girth  system  of  measurement  enables  a  merchant  to  calculate  the 
selling  price  of  English  timber,  per  cubic  foot,  after  conversion,  by 
the  same  rule  that  he  would  employ  for  foreign  timber. 

Admiralty  Measurement. — In  H.M.  Dockyards,  where  large 
quantities  of  oak  were  once  required  for  the  Navy,  the  contracts 
provided  that  all  rough  oak  timber  was  to  be  so  hewn  or  squared  that 
no  part  of  the  surface  or  square  should  be  less  than  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  piece  (see  Fig.  2);  while  sided  timber  (Fig.  3)  was 
to  be  so  sided  that  between  the  wanes  (rounded  edges  of  the  log) 
at  half  the  length  of  the  piece  there  should  not  be  less  than  the 
siding,  with  one-eighth  added  thereto.  The  log,  according  to 
Laslett,  was  to  be  "  fairly  sided  from  end  to  end,  parallel,  and  to 
be  measured  for  contents  as  far  as  it  holds,  at  the  top  end,  on 
each  side,  between  the  wanes  three-fourths  of  the  siding  of  the 
piece.  The  pane  (the  hewn  or  sawn  surface  of  the  log)  at  the  top 
is  to  determine  the  length  of  the  piece ;  but  if  the  length  of  the 
sides  be  not  equal  the  mean  is  to  be  taken.  The  timber  to  be  so 
hewn  upon  the  moulding  edges  that  the  surface  of  the  square  shall 
not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  piece." 

In  regard  to  elm,  the  contract  provided  that  "the  timber  would 

not  be  required  to  be  delivered  of  an  octagonal  form,  but  must  be 

so  hewn  or  squared  as  that  at  each  of  the  measuring  places  no 

surface  or  square  shall  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  piece  where  the  measurement  is  to  be  taken."     Both  oak  and 

elm  timber  were  to  be  measured  for  contents  by  calliper  measure- 
ment as  far  as  the  spire  would  hold  12  in.  and  15  in.  diameter,  for 
oak  and  elm  respectively,  while  in  the  case  of  sided  timber  no 
fractions  of  a  half-inch  were  allowed. 

Applying  these  conditions  to  a  sided  piece  of  "compass"  timber 
18  feet  long,  as  shown  in  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  4,  and 
yielding  mean  diameter  measurements  of  18  in.  and  12  in.  respect- 
ively, as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  3,  the  result  works  out  as 
follows : — 

18  ft.  X  12  in.  X  18  in. 

Admiralty  Measurement : =27  cub.  ft. 

144 
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Comparing  the  above  with  the  actual  contents  of  the  timber, 
we  find  the  following  result : — 

i8ft.  X  12  in.  X  iSin. 

Admiralty  Measurement : =      27-0  cub.  ft. 

144 

„.           r4  X  ^|in.  X  2i  in.  =  16  Bin.  X  18  ft. 
Less  Waney  |        -^^ 

2  X  144  144 


Angles :      1 


Actual  Contents  ...  ...      249  cub.  ft. 


From  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Admiralty 
method  of  measurement  yields  more  than  the  actual  contents  of 
sided  timber,  the  difference  being  about  9  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  latter  quantity. 

Some  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  lines  shown  in 
the  illustration  (Fig.  4)  indicating  the  method  adopted  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  this  curved  log.  The  exact  mean  length  of 
the  curved  portion  is  represented  by  the  dotted  "theoretical"  line 
ABC ;  but  as  this  measurement  is  obviously  impracticable,  except 
on  paper,  the  dimension  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  practical  purposes  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  chord  ADC, 
one  half  of  that  of  the  versed  sine  BD. 

Customs  Fimd  Measurement. — In  the  Customs  timber  measuring 
department,  Customs  Fund  measurers,  appointed  at  the  request  of 
the  trade  when  duties  upon  wood  goods  were  abolished  in  1866, 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  timber  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  home-grown 
produce  which  passes  through  their  hands  is  very  limited,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  methods  adopted 
by  these  measurers.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
treatise  to  point  out  that  the  system  favoured  along  the  east  coast 
is  that  of  "  Customs  Calliper,"  while  on  the  west  coast,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  generally  "Customs  String  Quarter-girth."  The  actual 
measurements  taken  in  either  case  are  usually  modified  by  dropping 
fractional  parts  of  half-a-foot  in  length,  and  of  one  quarter  inch  on 
the  square  or  girth ;  while  in  giving  the  contents,  fractions  of  a 
cubic  foot  are  not  taken  into  account  in  cargo  transactions,  although 
a  dot  is  placed  against  such  trees  as  contain  half-a-foot  and  upwards 
of  surplus  measurement.    For  instance,  a  tree  measuring  19  ft.  11  in. 
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in  length,  and  i2|  in.  callipered  square,  would  be  taken  as  19^  ft. 
by  12  in.  by  12  in.,  or  19'  ft. 

Measurement  for  Freight  and  Railway  Carriage. — For  purposes 
of  freight  it  is  contended  by  canal  companies  and  shipowners  that 
a  round  or  partially  squared  tree  occupies  as  much  space  as  a 
squared  log  of  equal  diameter,  and  that  they  are  therefore  justified 
in  charging  for  it  on  the  basis  of  calliper  measurement. 

On  the  other  hand,  railway  companies  base  their  charges  on 
estimated  weight  rather  than  stowage  capacity,  and  are  willing  to 
make  certain  allowances  from  the  contents  obtained  under  calliper 
or  tape  measure.  Prior  to  January  1893,  when  the  Railway  (Rates 
and  Charges)  Order  Confirmation  Acts  came  into  operation,  rail- 
way companies  had  generally  accepted  declarations  of  the  cubical 
contents  of  round  timber  computed  on  the  quarter-girth  method  of 
measurement,  but  they  are  now  entitled  to  use  the  113  divisor 
(instead  of  144)  for  calculating  measurement  weight,  thus  making 
a  difference  of  about  27^  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  companies. 
The  revised  rules  provided  that — "  When  timber  is  consigned  by 
measurement  weight  the  following  methods  for  ascertaining  the 
measurement  and  weight  apply  : — 

(i)  No  allowance  must  be   made   for  bark,    tops,   butts   or 
unsound  wood. 

(2)  Round  timber  must  be  measured   by  tape,  and  not  by 

string,  in  taking  the  girth,  and  the  divisor  of  ii3'o  must 
be  used. 

(3)  Square  timber  must   be  measured  by  calliper,  and  the 

divisor  of  144  must  be  used. 

(4)  Debenture,   octagonal,   waney-edged   or  other  timber  of 

defective  angle  must  be  measured  by  calliper  (as  square 
timber)  and  the  divisor  of  144  must  be  used  ;  but  the 
following  allowances  are  made  : — Debenture  timber  (i.e., 
imported  timber  used  for  mining  and  similar  purposes, 
and  which  is  more  nearly  round  than  square)  25  per 
cent.;  other  descriptions  of  octagonal,  waney-edged  and 
defective  angle  timber,  15  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  round  timber,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  chiefly 
through  the  action  of  the  United  Kingdom  Timber  Trades'  Feder- 
ation and  kindred    bodies  at  the  time  when  these  revised  rules 
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came  into  operation,  some  of  the  railway  companies  reverted  to  the 
old  method  of  computation,  namely,  that  of  quarter-girth  measure 
with  the  144  divisor.  More  liberal  allowances  have  also  been  granted 
in  regard  to  other  timber  since  1894,  when  a  short  Act  was  passed, 
which  threw  upon  the  railway  companies  the  onus  of  proof  that  any 
increase  in  a  rate  or  charge  made  after  1892  was  reasonable. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  practical  effect  of 
the  foregoing  rules  on  the  measurement  of  debenture  and  waney- 
edged  timber  is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  timber  merchant,  as  shown 
in  the  following  examples.  Taking  the  debenture  log  shown  in 
section  (Fig.  5),  the  actual  and  computed  railway  contents  respect- 
ively, of  one  lineal,  foot  work  out  as  follows  : — 

To  actual  contents — 

Diameters  18  in.  +  20  in.  19^  in. 

=  19  in.,  then =  i'97  ft. 

2  183 

18  in.  X  18  in. 

By  Railway  contents: =  2 '25 

144 

Less  25  per  cent.      '56 


I  "69 


Difference  in  favour  of  timber   merchant,   or 

about  14  per  cent,  of  actual  contents         ...     "28  per  lineal  ft. 

The  effect  on  the  log  of  waney-edged  timber  shown  in  section 
{Fig.  6)  is  as  follows  : — 

14^  in.  X  14^  in. 

To  actual  contents: =     1-46  ft. 

144 
Less  angles  : 

4  in.  X  2^  in.  x  2^  in.         12*5 

=   =       -086 

2  144  1-374  ft. 

i4jin  X  i4jin. 

By  Railway  contents: =  1-46 ft. 

144 
Less  15  per  cent.  ...  ...       -219 


Difference  in  favour  of  timber  merchant,  or 


I '241 


about  10  per  cent,  of  actual  contents     ...      "133  per  lineal  ft. 
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In  the  case  of  octagonal-shaped  timber  the  contents  computed 
under  the  railway  method  of  measurement  will  be  found  to  be 
about  2|  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  actual  contents.  The  latter 
may  be  found  as  follows  : — 

Length  {in  feet)  x  diameter  (in  inches)^, 

173 

or,     Length  x  quarter-girth - 
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The  actual  contents  of  hexdecagonal  (sixteen  sided)  timber  are 
found  by  the  following  divisors  : — 

Length  (in  feet)  x  diameter  (in  inches)- 

180 

or,     Length  x  quarter-girth ^ 
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In  addition  to  the  modes  of  application  already  described,  the 
quarter-girth  and  diameter  methods  of  measurement  and  compu- 
tation are  capable  of  adaptation  for  ascertaining  the  cubical 
contents  ot  peculiarly  grown  timber  specially  suitable  for  ship  and 
boat  building,  and  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  cabinet 
maker,  the  manufacturer  of  implements,  and  others.  The  methods 
are  also  used  in  various  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  measurement  of  pit-wood  and  sundry  other  kinds  of  forestry 
produce  of  a  minor  character.  Though  not  vvithout  interest  to 
arboriculturists,  these  practical  adaptations  have  not  been  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  for  detailed  consideration  here,  having 
regard  to  the  limited  space  at  disposal. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  quarter- 
girth  method  of  measurement  and  computation  is  more  generally 
adopted  than  any  other  system,  and  that,  although  somewhat 
defective  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  this  method  meets 
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the  varied  requirements  of  the  trade  in  a  remarkable  manner.  To 
fully  appreciate  its  capabilities,  however,  the  operator  must  acquire 
the  art  of  working  with  facility  such  quarter-girth  contents  by 
mental  computation.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  one  of 
the  simplest,  if  not  the  shortest  of  which,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


Quarter- 

Contents 

Add  for 

Quarter- 

Contents 

Add  for 

girth 

of  one 

every  10  ft. 

girth 

of  one 

every  10  ft. 

lineal  foot 

of  length 

lineal  foot 

of  length 

IN. 

FEET 

FEET 

IN, 

FEET 

FEET 

6 

i 

25 

A\ 

■  •  . 

7 

I 
S 

26 

4f 

1 
•i 

8 

A 

27 

5 

\ 

9 

tV 

28 

S\ 

I 

ID 

2 
3 

29 

5l 

I 

II 

5 

30 

6i 

12 

I 

31 

6f 

13 

4 

32 

7 

I 

14 

li 

4. 
4 

33 

7i 

\ 

15 

ih 

* 

34 

8 

i 

16 

4 

J. 

4 

35 

8i 

17 

2 

36 

9 

18 

H 

37 

9i 

19 

2\ 

38 

10 

\ 

20 

2i 

k 

39 

io|^ 

\ 

21 

3 
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40 

TI 

I 

22 

l\ 

\ 

41 

^If 

23 

3f 

... 

42 

I2i 

... 

24 

4 

... 

The  construction  of  this  table  will  be  readily  understood.  Its 
application  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  tree  30  feet  long, 
with  a  quarter-girth  of  15  in.  The  contents  of  one  lineal  foot 
equal  to  this  quarter-girth  are  stated  in  the  table  as  i|  ft.  -f  \  ft. 
for  every  10  ft.  of  length.  Then  30  ft.  x  i|ft.  =  45  ft.  -i-  |ft.  x 
3  =  46^  ft. 

We  make  no  claim  to  originality  in  regard  to  the  preceding 
table.  In  fact  the  art  of  mentally  computing  quarter-girth  contents 
was  well  understood  by  surveyors  of  "the  old  school."     If  proof 
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were  needed  of  this,  it  might  be  found  in  the  quaint  old  west 
country  rhyme  with  which  we  propose  to  conclude  this  treatise, 
and  which  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Six  inches  is  quarter-length,  and  seven  is  one-third, 
Eight-and-a-half  is  half  the  length,  while  twelve  equals  that  word  j 
Seventeen  is  just  double  length,  but  this  you'll  bear  in  mind, 
Take  four  times  the  half  of  larger  girths,  if  you'd  the  contents  find  ; 
The  same  applies  to  longer  lengths — no  joke  is  hereby  meant — 
For  working,  you  must  halve  their  height,  and  double  the  content. 
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II.— THE    PLANTING,    MAINTENANCE, 

AND    MANAGEMENT   OF   A   PLANTATION   FOR   THE 

FIRST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS:    (i)  MAIDEN  LAND, 

(2)  LAND  PREVIOUSLY  PLANTED. 

By   J.    Edward   Dalgleish, 
Forester,  Auckland  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland. 

This  subject,  which  is  one  of  great  interest  to  every  forester, 
requires  much  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration.  The  more 
we  think  of  it,  and  of  the  great  differences  in  soil,  climate,  rainfall, 
aspect,  altitude,  prevailing  winds,  latitude  and  longitude,  and  also 
of  the  different  methods  most  suitable  for  each,  the  more  we  see 
its  vastness  and  difficulties. 

The  first  duty  of  a  forester,  when  taking  any  area  to  plant,  is  to 
ascertain  two  points — (i)  The  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  trees 
best  suited  to  them ;  (2)  The  probable  marketable  demand. 

I. — Maiden  Land. 

The  area  which  I  shall  consider  for  the  first  part  of  this  essay, 
namely.  Maiden  Land,  is  200  acres  in  extent.  The  general  slope 
of  it,  subject  to  variations,  is  north-west  to  south-east.  The  eleva- 
tion varies  from  300  to  900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  character  of 
the  soil  also  varies  ;  towards  the  summit  it  is  (i)  Moorland  covered 
with  heather ;  then  comes  old  pasture  land,  comprising  (2)  Calcar- 
eous soil  on  limestone,  (3)  Deep  loam  on  sandstone,  (4)  Clayey 
loam  on  sandstone,  (5)  Sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  (6)  Black  earth  on 
clay. 

Fencing. — The  length  of  the  boundary  is  4,200  yards.  Half  of 
this  length,  or  2,100  yards,  will  be  fenced  by  a  dry  stone  walk 
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The  stones  will  be  obtained  from  walls  already  within  the  area, 
which  once  formed  the  division  of  fields.  The  wall  to  be  built 
five  feet  high.  The  width  at  the  base  28  inches;  at  a  height  of 
4  ft.  3  in.  to  be  14  inches,  when  a  top-stone  is  placed  9  inches  in 
height  and  jutting  over  i  inch  on  each  side.  Through  band-stones 
to  be  built  in  every  two  yards,  at  a  height  of  i  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft. 
respectively,  those  above  alternating  with  those  below,  being  a 
band-stone  to  every  yard.  The  building  will  be  done  by  contract, 
at  the  price  of  4s.  6d.  per  rod  of  7  lineal  yards. 

For  the  remaining  half  of  the  boundary — 2,000  yards — a  wire 
fence  will  be  erected.  Posts  will  be  set  every  two  yards,  and  a 
straining  post  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Seven  wires 
will  be  fixed.  The  distances  between  the  wires  in  inches,  beginning 
from  the  top,  being  as  follows  :  9 — 8 — 7 — 7 — 6 — 5 — 3  for  space 
left  between  bottom  wire  and  ground  =  45  inches.  The  bottom 
wire  will  be  No.  4,  as  this  wire  is  most  liable  to  rust  from  the 
growth  of  weeds.  No.  5  will  be  used  for  top  wire,  and  the  inter- 
mediate wires  No.  6.  Galvanized  Strand  Wire  will  be  used. 
The  cost  of  this  fence  will  be  something  like  the  following  : — 
1050  Posts  at  6d.  each        -  -  -  ^^26     5     o 

15  Straining  Posts  at  is.  6d.  each   -  -126 

2 1 00  yards  No.  4  Wire— 7  cwt. 
2100  yards  No.  5     ,,    — 5i  cwt. 
10500  yards  No.  6     „    — 22^  cwt. 

or  35  cwt.  at  ^15  per  ton       26     5     o 
8000  Staples  at  los.  6d.  per  1000    -  -440 

Cost  of  Erection,  2 ^d.  per  yard      -  -       21    17     6 

The  dry  stone  wall  will  cost : — 

300  rods  at  4s.  6d.  per  rod  -  -  ;^67   10     o 

Cartage  of  stone  (reckoning  1 2  loads  to  a 

rod)  3600  loads  at  gd.  per  load  -     135     o     o 


202   10     o 
Add  cost  of  wire  fencing,  as  above  -      79  14     o 


Total  cost  -  j(^282     4     o 
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Z>r«/>////^.— Draining  must  be  done  where  necessary ;  more 
especially  where  there  is  black  earth  on  clay.  In  some  places  the 
drains  require  to  be  made  seven  yards  apart,  and  in  others  a  wider 
distance  will  be  sufificient.  In  all  cases  the  springs  must  be 
tapped,  and  carried  away  in  a  drain,  to  prevent  them  saturating  the 
surface.  The  size  of  drains  to  be  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  top,  2  ft.  6  in. 
deep,  and  9  in.  wide  at  bottom.  Reckoning  50  chains  wanted  at 
3s.  per  chain,  the  cost  would  be  ^7'  los. 

Before  commencing  to  plant,  rabbits  must  be  entirely  cleared 
out  of  the  enclosed  area,  the  herbage  well  eaten  down  by  stock, 
and  advantage  taken  of  a  dry  time  to  burn  the  herbage  where  it  is 
very  rank. 

In  selecting  and  distributing  the  various  kinds  of  trees  suitable 
for  the  different  soils  and  subsoils,  I  would  recommend  : — 

(i)  Moorland  covered  with  heather. — Scotch  pine  for  the  main 
crop ;  where  the  soil  is  deeper,  and  the  situation  more  sheltered, 
Scotch  pine  mixed  with  spruce,  as  a  nurse  only.  Birch  should  be 
planted  round  the  margin,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  public  roads  or  footpaths,  and  also  in  belts,  to  provide  a  shelter 
for  the  young  Scotch  pines,  and  also  as  a  protection  against  fires. 
The  zones  of  birch  would  be  better  planted  a  few  years  previous, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  form  a  good  wind-break ;  and  also,  by 
killing  the  heather  under  it,  fires  could  not  be  so  readily  generated. 
(A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  fire-preventing  zone  was  seen  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Society's  excursion  to  Norfolk,  when  driving 
between  King's  Lynn  and  Sandringham). 

(2)  Calcareous  soil  on  limestone. — Beech,  sycamore  and  ash  for 
the  main  crop,  the  nurses  to  be  spruce  and  Scotch  pine ;  where 
the  soil  is  moist,  ash  only  for  the  main  crop,  with  spruce  as  a  nurse. 

(3)  Deep  loam  on  sandstone. — Ash  and  sycamore  for  the  main 
crop,  with  larch  and  spruce  as  nurses.  In  places  facing  the  south, 
spruce  only  should  be  used  as  a  nurse,  because  larch  is  more  liable 
to  disease  with  such  an  exposure. 

(4)  Clayey  loam  on  sandstone. — Oak  principally  for  the  main 
crop,  with  a  mixture  of  ash  and  sycamore  where  the  soil  is  less 
clayey ;  the  nurses  to  be  larch  and  spruce,  the  larch  to  be  planted 
more  on  the  slopes  to  the  north  and  north-east. 

(5)  Sandy  and  gravelly  soil. — On  this  class  of  soil  I  would  plant 
Scotch  pine  and  beech.     The  soil  is  not  good  enough  for  beech  to 
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be  the  same  as  recommended  above  for  the  Calcareous  soil.  The 
larch  should  be  three  year  old — two  years  in  the  seed  bed,  and 
,one  in  the  nursery  rows. 

(4)  Clayey  loam  on  sandstone. — The  trees  for  the  main  crop, 
namely,  oak  with  ash  and  sycamore,  to  be  planted  at  16  ft.  apart; 
the  nurses — larch  and  spruce — filled  in  to  4  feet  apart  The  oak 
used  in  planting  should  be  two  years  old — one  year  in  the  seed- 
bed, and  one  in  the  nursery  rows.  The  ages  of  the  ash,  sycamore, 
larch  and  spruce  should  be  the  same  as  mentioned  above. 

(5)  Sandy  and  gravelly  soil. — On  this  soil  I  intend  both  beech 
and  Scotch  pine  to  form  the  ultimate  crop,  and  will  plant  them 
alternately  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  apart.  The  beech  used  should  be 
four  years  old — two  years  in  seed-bed,  and  two  years  in  the  rows  : 
the  Scotch  pine  three  years  old — two  years  in  the  seed-bed  and 
one  in  the  rows. 

(6)  Black  earth  on  day. — On  this  soil  poplars  (the  black  Italian), 
which  are  to  form  the  main  crop,  plant  at  1 2  fiL  apart :  the  alder, 
birch,  and  black  American  spruce  to  be  filled  in  to  3  ft.  apart,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  last  named  should  be  used  in  very 
wet  places,  as  it  is  one  of  our  best  trees  for  such  a  locality.  The 
poplars,  of  course,  will  be  struck  firom  cuttings,  and  trees  of  from 
3  to  4  ft.  in  height  will  be  used.  For  alder  and  birch,  plants  three 
years  of  age,  being  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  in  the  rows. 
The  black  American  spruce,  four  years  old,  being  two  years  in  the 
seed-bed,  and  two  years  in  the  nursery  rows. 

Planting. — Xow,  knowing  the  extent  of  the  area,  and  having  a 
fair  idea  of  the  number  of  plants  of  each  kind  requisite,  prepar- 
ations will  accordingly  be  made.  It  is  advisable,  as  far  as  pKJSsible, 
that  all  plants  should  be  raised  in  the  home  nursery,  or  temp)orary 
nurseries.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  difficult  to  plant  all  in  one 
year :  the  period  might  even  be  extended  to  five  or  six  years. 

The  trees  for  the  main  crop  in  Xos.  2,  3.  4  and  6,  namely,  ash, 
sycamore,  oak,  beech  and  poplars,  will  be  planted  in  pits  ;  all  the 
remainder,  namely,  birch,  Scotch  pine,  spruce,  larch,  alder,  black 
American  spruce,  will  be  planted  by  notch.  The  pits  should  be 
dug  in  autumn,  the  soil  being  immediately  put  back  with  the  turf 
at  the  bottom.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  finer  particles  of 
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soil  are  washed  into  the  herbage  by  heavy  rains,  but  if  at  once  put 
into  the  pit,  these  particles  are  retained,  and  the  soil  is  also  aerated 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  pits  should  be  dug  14  in.  square,  8  in. 
deep.  The  arrangement  of  planting  throughout  will  be  triangular, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Planting  will  probably  have  to  be  done 
right  through  the  season  from  October  to  April,  choosing  the 
finer  days  to  plant  the  higher  exposed  places,  and  on  days  which 
are  rougher  planting  may  be  performed  on  the  lower  levels. 

Early  tending. — The  area  must  be  gone  through  during  the  next 
two  or  three  summers  with  the  hook.  All  ground  herbage  likely 
to  smother  the  plants  or  hinder  their  growth  should  be  cut  down 
till  they  are  well  established  beyond  any  risk  of  being  retarded  in 
their  growth  by  these  weeds.  During  the  planting  season  any 
vacancies  caused  by  deaths  should  be  made  good. 

Probable  cost. — This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  one 
upon  which  most  operations  in  sylviculture  should  be  based.  The 
fencing  and  draining  we  have  already  considered.  The  next 
expense  is  the  raising  of  the  plants.  As  we  supposed  these  would 
be  raised  at  home,  the  cost  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  it  may 
be  estimated  approximately  by  quoting  the  prices  charged  for 
similar  plants  by  public  nurserymen.  These  prices,  of  course, 
vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  number  of  acres  of  each  kind  of  soil  are  : — 


(i)  Moorland 

80  acres 

Deduct 

3  acres 

(2)  Calcareous  soil 

30     » 

^8       )) 

(3)  Deep  loam    - 

30     >. 

4     n 

(4)  Clayey  loam 

20     „ 

3. 

4       )) 

(5)  Sand  and  gravel 

25     „ 

I            ., 

(6)  Black  earth   - 

15     u 

1 

5      )» 

200  acres 

7I  acre 

Six  roads  will  be  made,  running  lengthways,  five  yards  in  width, 
and  one  main  road  through  the  middle  and  crosswise  to  the  above, 
eight  yards  in  width.  The  six  roads  will  each  measure  920  yds. 
long  by  5  yds.  wide,  and  will  altogether  take  up  27,600  yards;  the 
main  road,  1080  yds.  long  by  8  yds.  wide,  will  take  up  8640  yds.; 
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or  about  7^  acres.  This  area  I  will  deduct  in  ratio  from  each  class 
of  soil,  as  stated  above. 

Of  No.  I,  five  acres  will  be  birch,  which  means  15,650  plants; 
Scotch  pine  and  spruce  mixed,  twenty  acres,  80,350  plants  of 
each;  fifty-five  acres  of  Scotch,  163,430  plants. 

(2)  Calcareous  soil. — Of  this  28^  acres,  half  will  be  planted  at 

3  ft.  apart,  with  the  permanent  trees  at  12  ft.;  the  remainder  at 
3ft.  gin.  apart,  with  the  permanent  trees  at  15  ft.  2,743  trees 
each  of  beech,  sycamore  and  ash  will  be  required,  and  61,479 
each  of  Scotch  pine  and  spruce. 

(3)  Deep  loam. — Deducting  allowances  for  roads,  28|  acres  are 
to  plant,  half  of  which  will  be  planted  at  3  ft.  apart,  the  other  half 
at  3  ft.  9  in.  apart ;  the  permanent  trees  at  12  ft.  and  15  ft.  apart 
respectively.  The  number  of  plants  required  will  be — 4,114  each 
of  ash  and  sycamore,  and  61,479  each  of  larch  and  spruce. 

{4)   Clayey  loam. —  19J  acres  of  this  class  of  soil  are  to  plant,  at 

4  ft.  apart,  with  the  permanent  trees  at  1 6  ft.  apart.  Two  oaks  will 
be  planted  for  one  of  ash  or  sycamore ;  we  will  therefore  require 
1877  oaks,  and  938  each  of  ash  and  sycamore;  28,299  each  of 
larch  and  spruce  will  also  be  required. 

(5)  Sandy  and  gravelly  soil. — 24  acres  of  this  class  are  to  be 
planted  with  Scotch  pine  and  beech  mixed,  at  4  ft.  apart.  37,560 
of  each  will  be  required. 

(6)  Black  earth. — Of  this  class,  14^^  acres  are  to  plant,  and  we 
will  require  5,031  poplars  (black  Italian),  and  25,225  each  of  alder, 
birch,  and  black  American  spruce. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plants  and  planting  will  be  something  like 
the  following  : — 

No.  I, 

15,650  birch,  I  to  i^ft.  transplanted    -             -  ;!^i5  13  o 

80,355  Scotch  pine,  6  to  9  in.       15s.  per  1000  60  6  o 

80,355  spruce,  9  to  12  in.               i6s.       „  64  6  o 

163,436  Scotch  pine,  6  to  9  in.       15s.       „  122  7  6 


Carried  forward     ;i^262   12     6 
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Brought  forward 
No.  2. 

2,743  beech,  i  to  i^  ft.  25s. 

2,743  sycamore,  ij  to  2  ft.  25s. 

2,743  ash,  2  to  2|  ft.  25s. 

61,479  Scotch  pine,  6  to  9  in.  15s. 

61,479  Spruce,  9  to  12  in.  i6s. 

No.  3. 

4,114  ash,  2  to  2^  ft.  25s. 

4,114  sycamore,  i^  to  2  ft.  25s. 

61,479  larch,  15  to  21  in.  21s, 

61,479  spruce,  9  to  12  in.  i6s. 

No.  4. 

1,877  oakj  I  to  i|  ft.  20s. 

938  ash,  2  to  2^  ft.  25s. 

938  sycamore,  i^  to  2  ft.  25s. 

28,299  larch,  15  to  20  in.  21s. 

28,299  spruce,  9  to  12  in.  i6s. 

No.  5. 

37,560  Scotch  pine,  6  to  9  in.  15s. 

37,560  beech,  i  to  i^  ft.  25s. 

No.  6. 

5,031  poplars,  i^  to  2  ft.  20s. 

25,225  alder,  i  to  i|  ft.  15s. 

25,225  birch,  I  to  i^  ft.  20s. 

25,225  black  American  spruce,  \ 

9  to  12  in.  j'^^ 

Cost  of  making  and  planting  25,241   pits  at 

3s.  per  100    - 

Planting  793,000  at  6s.  per  1000 

Total    - 


^262 

3 

3 

3 
46 

49 

5 

5 

64 

49 

[ 
I 
I 

29 


12 

9 

9 

9 
2 

4 


22    I 


o 
o 
o 
6 
o 


2  6 

2  6 

II  6 

8  o 

19  o 

4  o 

4  o 

15  o 


28 

3 

0 

46 

18 

0 

5 

I 

0 

18 

18 

6 

25 

5 

0 

44 

4 

0 

37 

17 

6 

237 

18 

0 

;^993   10     6 


Fimgoid  diseases^  insect  attacks,  and  other  dangers. — A  careful  and 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  any  of  these  pests,  so  that  their 
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destructive  progress  may,  if  possible,  be  at  once  stopped.  For 
instance,  Agaricus  melleus  is  not  uncommon  on  new  land ;  Tramdes 
radiciperda  attacks  Scotch  pines,  particularly.  Trees  so  attacked 
should  have  a  trench  dug  round  them,  then  they  should  be  rooted 
out  and  burned,  and  hardwoods  planted  in  their  stead.  The 
spread  of  Peziza  Willkommii  may  to  some  extent  be  hindered  by 
burning  infested  trees  immediately.  The  Pine  Beetle  {Hylurgus 
phiiperda),  Pine  Weevil  {Hylobius  abieiis).  Pine  Saw  Fly  {Lophyrits 
pint),  should  also  be  watched,  and  their  increase  hindered  by 
encouraging  and  protecting  useful  birds,  laying  traps  of  fresh  bark 
on  sawdust,  and  collecting  and  destroying  the  beetles.  Sirex 
gigas,  or  Giant  Wood  Wasp,  and  Larch  Aphis,  should  also  be 
watched,  and  every  reasonable  measure  taken  to  prevent  their 
spread. 

Thinning. — This  is  the  next  important  duty.  We  will  assume 
that  there  is  a  full  crop  of  young  trees  on  each  class  of  soil.  Now, 
the  first  thing  to  do  to  assist  nature,  and  secure  the  best  results,  is 
to  remove  all  dead  trees,  and  as  the  rough  grasses  and  herbage  die 
out,  and  the  wood  approaches  the  pole  forest  stage,  all  dominated 
trees,  or  trees  under  the  shade  of  others,  should  be  removed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  area  gone  carefully  over  and  regulated  according 
to  a  prearranged  plan. 

The  trees  are  now  receiving  fuller  benefit  from  the  soil,  and 
they,  in  return,  are  enriching  and  improving  it  by  the  plentiful  fall 
of  their  leaves  and  needles.  In  short,  each  tree  is  fighting  for  its 
own  existence  and  supremacy,  and  is  now  in  the  period  ot  its  most 
active  height  development. 

On  some  soils,  the  kind  of  timber  most  suited  to  them  is  planted 
for  the  main  or  permanent  crop,  those  planted  between  being 
intended  (i)  to  utilise  the  ground  more  thoroughly,  (2)  to  form  a 
dense  cover,  and  so  kill  all  herbage  and  wood-weeds.  By  this  plan 
the  most  useful  and  profitable  timber  is  produced,  height  develop- 
ment being  thereby  secured,  and  a  cleaner  bole,  freer  from  knots, 
straighter  in  the  grain  and  more  cylindrical,  producing  the  maximum 
quantity  of  timber  of  the  highest  commercial  value  per  acre.     The 
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main  crop  is  aided  by  the  removal  of  all  trees  which  interfere  with 
its  proper  growth.  The  system  of  thinning  done  should  be  some- 
thing like  the  following  : — 

ASLsSlslA 

ISLSlsLS 

slslslsls 

slSLSlSLS 
LSSlslASL 
LSlSLSlSL 

s    Is    Islslsl 

SLSlSLSlS 

ASLsSlsiA 

A — Ash;    S — Sycamore;    s  — Spruce  ;   L — Larch;  si — Spruce  and  Larch  to 

be  thinned  out. 

Of  course  this  plan  must  not  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  every 
case,  as  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  modify  it  to  suit  circumstances, 
as  nature  does  not  follow  mathematical  rules  in  performing  her 
functions. 

In  the  case  of  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  on  moorland,  all  the 
spruce  must  be  removed.  Where  the  Scotch  pine  is  pure,  trees 
must  be  selected  at  suitable  distances  for  permanence,  those  chosen 
being  what  are  known  as  dominant  trees,  the  dominated  ones  being 
left  also  in  cases  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  dominant,  as 
their  presence  is  still  wanted  to  maintain  a  close  canopy.  Those 
suppressed  should  be  removed,  except  where  the  wood  is  thin,  and 
the  dead  in  every  case  cleared  away.  This  plan  will  also  be 
followed  where  Scotch  pine  and  beech  are  the  mixture.  There  is 
little  likelihood  of  beech  suppressing  the  Scotch  pine  on  this  soil, 
and  both  may  be  treated  as  permanent  trees.  In  the  case  of  the 
birch  belts  for  shelter,  they  must  be  thinned  more  frequently,  and 
given  plenty  of  room  to  develop  strong  side  branches,  and  a  firmer 
hold  of  the  soil. 

Use  and  value  of  thinnings. — The  first  thinnings  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
little  value ;  but  spruce  thinnings  can  probably  be  sold  as  pit 
props  at  so  much  per  looo.  Larch  may  be  used  as  stakes  on  the 
estate.    Scotch  pine  thinnings  are  practically  of  little  value,  although 
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in  Germany  I  believe  they  are  steeped  in  some  preparation  to 
make  them  more  durable,  and  are  used  as  stakes.  Alder  and 
birch  can  be  sold  for  bobbin  wood,  or  for  making  clogs,  but  are 
unsaleable  unless  12  in.  in  circumference  at  six  feet  high. 

The  cost  of  thinning  will  run  about  35/-  per  1,000;  for  this,  all 
the  trees  to  be  cleaned  and  carried  to  the  roadside. 

Conclusion. — Our  thinning  being  now  completed — say  from  the 
fifteenth  to  eighteenth  year — another  is  not  required  during  the 
period  of  which  this  essay  treats,  namely,  twenty-five  years.  It  has 
been  planted  and  tended  at  much  expense,  thought,  and  labour, 
and  we  leave  it  sincerely  hoping  that  the  final  result  will  be  more 
than  satisfactory  to  those  who  reap  it.  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
it,  but,  like  every  forester,  we  wish  it  good  success. 


II. — Land  Previously  Planted. 

The  area  I  shall  consider  for  this  second  portion  of  the  essay  is 
only  7 1  acres  in  extent.  Its  situation  is  on  the  south  side  of  a 
river,  and  so  faces  north  ;  a  portion  near  the  river  is  level,  from 
which  it  rises  abruptly  and  steep.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit  resting  on  gravel.  The  previous  crop  was  oak,  ash  and 
larch. 

Fencing. — The  shape  is  roughly  oblong,  and  the  boundary  line 
800  yards  in  length.  Our  first  duty  is  to  erect  a  wire  fence.  The 
posts  will  be  set  two  yards  apart,  and  a  straining  post  required  at 
every  corner.  Four  wires  will  be  fixed,  the  top  wire  being  about 
3  ft.  9  in.  from  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  rabbits  in 
the  district,  wire  netting  must  be  fixed ;  the  usual  way,  having 
three  inches  or  so  turned  outwards  in  the  ground.  The  next  wire 
should  be  run  along  the  top  of  this,  and  two  lower  at  equal 
distances. 
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two  years  in  the  seed-beds,  one  rear  in  the  nnrsery  rows  ;  in  the 
case  of  silver  fir,  perhaps  two  years  in  the  rows.  The  price  of 
suitable  sized  plants  of  the  exotics  will  be  something  like  the 
following: — Douglas  fir,  20s.  per  100;  Weymouth  pine,  355^ 
Cvprcssus  LawsamiaEneLt  20s.;  Tkujopsis  borealis,  40s.;  Ab^ 
nobiiis,  40s;  Menzies  spruce,  35  s. 

The  beech  used  will  be  four  year  old  plants,  i  to  li  ft.  in  height 
The  seed  of  Spanish  chestnut  will  cost  3  -  The  oak.  ash  and 
sycamore  will  be  planted  in  pits,  also  the  rarer  plants  :  the  spruce, 
silver  fir,  larch  and  beech  will  be  planted  by  the  notch  method. 

The  costs  of  plants,  and  the  planting  of  them,  will  be  as  follows ; — 
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The  arrangement  of  planting  throt^^oitt  will  be  triang.:lar.  All 
trees  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  raised  in  the  hoi^e  nursery. 
Natural  seedlings  should  be  left  when  planting. 

Having  thus  accomplishd  the  planting,  our  next  duly  is  to  go 
over  them  for  two  or  three  summers  with  the  hook,  and  free  the 
plants  from  all  weeds  likely  to  do  them  injoir  ;  and  also  during 
the  planting  season  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  caused  by  deaths ; 
but  this  latter  should  be  very  small,  if  the  work  has  been  well  done. 

Our  young  wood  all  being  planted,  our  next  duty  is  to  keep  a  keen 
look  out  for  the  commencement  or  development  of  any  attacks 
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of  fungoid  diseases  or  insects,  or  damage  from  wind,  snow,  etc., 
and  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  prevent  or  hinder  their 
progress.  Insect  attacks  may  be  prevented  by  burning,  before 
planting,  all  brushwood,  deadwood  and  bark,  and  removing  all 
timber  near  the  area  which  is  likely  to  serve  as  breeding  places. 
All  useful  insectivorous  birds  should  he  protected  and  encouraged. 
When  insects  aie  present,  traps  may  be  set.  These  may  consist 
of  pieces  of  bark  turned  inner  side  downwards,  under  which  the 
imago  may  lay  her  eggs,  which  should  be  destroyed.  Their  spread 
may  also  be  prevented  by  removing  all  diseased  or  weakly  trees, 
and  by  collecting  the  larvae  and  imagos. 

Attacks  from  disease  may  be  prevented  by  planting  strong, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees;  by  careful  lifting  in  the  nursery,  and 
never  allowing  the  root  fibres  to  dry,  or  be  exposed  long  to  the 
air;  by  careful  planting,  having  them  firm,  and  no  openings  left  for 
wind  to  enter  and  drought  to  follow  ;  do  not  plant  too  deep. 
Neglect  in  attending  to  the  above,  perhaps  apparently  unimportant 
details,  forms  often  the  basis  of  much  future  trouble,  ruin  and 
loss. 

We  assume  our  wood  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition,  is  passing 
through  the  thicket  stage  of  its  growth,  when  all  the  branches  from 
the  very  base  have  met,  all  weeds  been  killed,  and  a  dense  thicket 
formed.  As  we  watch  its  progress,  we  find  the  lower  branches 
cease  to  bear  leaves,  through  insufficiency  of  light,  they  die  and 
fall  off.  Light  demanding  trees,  such  as  oak,  ash,  and  larch, 
sooner  drop  their  branches  than  shade  bearers  like  the  spruce, 
beech,  silver  and  Douglas  fir,  and  less  pronounced  in  the  sycamore. 
So  in  thinning  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  latter  require 
individually  less  space  than  the  former,  also  that  the  trees  forming 
the  main  crop  must  always  be  protected,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  that  the  nurses  are  only  there  temporarily,  and  are  being 
thinned  out  every  few  years  as  the  trees  grow  higher,  their  volume 
growth  increasing,  their  tops  expanding,  till,  by  about  the  seventieth 
year,  there  will  be  few  left  but  those  intended  for  the  main  crop. 

The  first  thinning  will  probably  be  required  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  when  they  are  in  the  thicket  stage  of  growth,  and  fast 
increasing  their  height  development  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  girth.  In  this,  as  in  all  thinnings,  dead  and  smothered 
trees  should   be  removed.     Nurses  round   the   permanent  trees, 
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which  are  doing  them  injury,  should  likewise  be  removed.  In 
short,  thinning  must  be  done  all  over,  leaving  the  trees,  as  far  as 
possible,  equally  distributed,  in  order  to  ensure  a  healthy  crop. 
The  thinning  should  not  be  so  severe  as  to  make  the  wood  too 
open,  which  would  favour  the  growth  of  weeds ;  these  latter 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  soil,  by  extracting  nourishment  from 
it,  while  the  soil  is  too  much  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  Probably 
about  one-half  of  the  trees  will  be  removed.  In  short,  the  thinning 
will  be  something  like  the  diagram  shewn  in  the  first  part  ot  this 
essay,  but  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  shelter 
belt  of  beech  must  be  thinned  frequently,  and  kept  open,  to  allow 
the  trees  to  develop  strong  side  branches  and  roots. 

On  this  soil  a  second  thinning  will  most  likely  be  wanted  about 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  Our  trees  are  now  rapidly  increasing  in  height 
growth,  though  very  little  in  girth.  Some  are  being  drawn  up  and 
spindle-like,  others  are  being  smothered,  or  are  killed  by  their 
stronger  neighbours.  The  dead  and  smothered  must  in  all  cases 
be  removed.  All  over  the  trees  must  be  so  thinned  as  to  leave 
a  regular  crop,  allotting  sufficient  room  to  them  to  satisfy  their 
increasing  demands  for  more  light  and  space  ;  especially  must 
this  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  those  trees  intended  for  the  main 
crop.  This  thinning  will  probably  not  be  very  heavy.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  out  a  plan  showing  the  trees  likely  to  be 
removed,  as  it  is  subject  to  much  modification,  and  the  reliance  of 
it  being  judiciously  performed  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
forester. 

The  use  and  value  of  the  thinnings  are  much  the  same  as  stated 
in  the  former  part  of  this  essay.  Spruce  thinnings  may  be  sold  as 
pit  props ;  larch  for  stakes  on  the  estate  ;  silver  fir  is  of  little  value; 
beech  thinnings  can  be  sold  for  firewood. 

The  cost  of  thinning  will  be  from  35/-  to  40/-  per  1000  in  the 
case  of  the  first  thinning ;  this  sum  will  include  the  removal  of  all 
uprooted  trees  to  the  roadside  or  edge  of  the  wood.  The  cost  of 
thinning  for  the  second  time  will  run  from  |d.  to  a  id.  per  tree. 

The  shelter  belt  of  beech,  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose,  must 
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always  be  kept  open  by  thinning  frequently,  the  trees  thus  gain  a 
firm  root-hold,  and  are  branched  down  to  the  ground. 

The  period  of  twenty-five  years  we  have  followed  our  wood  is 
now  up,  and  with  that  our  essay  is  completed.  We  trust  the 
measures  taken  will  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  wood,  and  with 
this,  our  earnest  desire,  we  leave  it. 
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III.— THE  FELLING  AND  BARKING  OF  OAK  AND 
LARCH  TIMBER,  AND  THE  BEST  MODES 
OF  DRYING,  HOUSING,  STACKING  AND 
PREPARING  THE  BARK  FOR  DELIVERY  TO 
THE    TANNERIES. 

By  A.  J.  Ross, 
Forester,   Skipton  Castle,   Skipton. 

The  barking  of  oak  and  larch  timber  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  The  reasons  for  this 
are — (i)  The  importation  of  bark  from  the  continent;  (2)  The 
use  of  chemicals  in  the  place  of  bark  in  tanneries. 

Barking  of  oak,  however,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  as  a  suitable  period  for  this  operation  only  lasts  for  about 
twenty-eight  days,  it  is  generally  a  very  busy  time.  The  best  time 
is  when  the  buds  are  just  beginning  to  open ;  but  as  this  depends 
largely  on  the  altitude  and  exposure  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  on  the 
lateness  or  earliness  of  the  spring,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
period.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  barking  of  oak  is  generally  done  by  contract,  but  when 
ornamental  plantations  are  being  thinned,  it  is  thought  preferable 
by  some  to  employ  day  work,  as  then  proper  precautions  can  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  trees  that  are  to  remain  as  standards. 
In  piece-work  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  trying  to  do  as  much 
work  as  possible,  these  precautions  are  neglected. 

The  prices  paid  for  felling  and  barking  the  timber  vary  according 
to  the  district  and  to  the  size  of  the  trees,  higher  prices  being  paid 
for  coppice  woods. 

Previous  to  the  barking  season,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forester  to 
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Or  only  one  row  of  stakes  need  be  driven  in,  and  poles  placed 
from  one  fork  to  the  other,  the  bark  being  placed  with  one  end  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  leaning  against  the  poles,  large  pieces 
being  put  on  the  top  as  a  cap  to  keep  out  the  rain.  This  method 
is  objected  to  by  some,  on  account  of  the  end  resting  on  the  ground 
being  liable  to  retain  moisture. 

Another  way  is  to  heap  up  a  pile  of  brushwood  and  lay  branches 
on  the  top  of  it  and  place  the  bark  on  the  branches,  but  this 
method  is  not  so  good  as  the  previous  ones,  as  it  does  not  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  so  freely. 

If  the  stages  are  erected  in  a  damp  or  sheltered  situation,  the 
bark  will  take  a  longer  time  to  dry,  and  will  have  to  be  turned 
often.  When  the  bark  is  put  on  the  stages,  it  should  all  be  laid 
one  way,  and  put  on  loosely,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  about 
it  freely.  The  bark  from  the  branches  should  be  put  at  the 
bottom,  and  covered  with  the  bark  from  the  trunk,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  laid  with  the  white  side  down,  for  if  the  white  side 
be  turned  to  the  sun,  the  bark  will  get  very  much  discoloured, 
and  will  decrease  in  weight. 

After  being  on  the  stages  for  a  few  days,  the  bark  should  be 
stirred,  the  greenest  pieces  being  put  at  the  top. 

If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  bark  will  be  ready  for  housing  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  This  can  be  told  by  breaking  a  piece  of  the 
bark  :  if  it  snaps  sharp,  and  is  brittle,  it  is  ready;  but  if  tough  and 
leathery,  it  is  not  properly  dry. 

When  the  weather  is  wet,  "or  the  stages  are  situated  in  a  damp 
place,  the  bark  is  liable  to  become  mouldy ;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  have  to  be  stirred  frequently,  but  this  should  only 
be  done  on  fine  days. 

During  wet  weather,  a  fortnight  or  more  is  necessary  for  the 
drying  process.  Bark  which  is  much  damaged  by  rain  deteriorates 
considerably  in  price.  To  guard  against  this  deterioration,  sheds 
are  erected  in  some  districts  liable  to  much  rain.  These  are  built 
on  stiff  poles  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  are  roofed  with  boards  or 
corrugated  iron,  the  sides  being  left  open  to  admit  the  air.  Stages 
may  be  put  up  round  the  sheds,  so  that  the  bark  may  be  put  on 
them  in  fine  weather.  This  method  of  drying  is  very  liable  to 
cause  mould  in  the  bark,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  stir 
frequently. 
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Dry  bark  is  sometimes  sent  straight  from  the  ranges  to  the 
tanners,  but  more  frequently  it  has  to  be  housed  in  buildings 
near  hand,  or  otherwise  stacked  until  it  is  sold.  When  the  bark 
has  to  be  stacked,  the  stack  should  be  built  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ranges,  in  a  dry  and  open  place,  where  the  wind  and  sun  can  get 
to  it.  The  bottom  of  the  stack  should  not  be  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  so  that  air  can  blow  underneath  it ;  a  good  foundation 
for  this  can  be  made  by  cutting  and  putting  down  pieces  of  wood 
of  the  required  length,  and  crossing  these  by  others  of  the  required 
breadth.  At  the  corners,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stack,  poles 
should  be  put  up  to  keep  it  steady ;  these  should  be  put  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  and  made  secure  by  means  of  a  stay. 
When  the  stack  is  being  built  the  middle  should  be  kept  well  filled 
with  the  smaller  bark,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  outside,  so  that 
the  outer  bark  w^ill  slope  downwards,  and  so  throw  off  the  rain. 
All  the  largest  pieces  of  bark  should  be  kept  to  form  the  covering 
of  the  stack,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
slates  on  a  house  roof,  the  eaves  projecting  about  a  foot  to  throw 
off  the  rain.  When  stacking  is  done  annually,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  keep  tarpaulin  covers  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
stacks,  as  they  are  more  readily  put  on  than  the  former.  Broom, 
ferns,  spruce  branches,  and  other  materials,  are  sometimes  used  as 
coverings,  but  are  not  very  serviceable.  When  the  bark  is  wanted 
by  the  tanner,  it  is  cleaned  from  dirt,  and  chopped  into  pieces 
about  three  inches  square,  and  then  put  into  bags  and  sent  away. 

Larch  is  now  very  seldom  barked,  there  being  very  little  demand 
for  it.  The  best  time  for  peeling  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak, 
when  the  young  buds  are  beginning  to  open.  The  larch  may  be 
peeled  much  later  in  the  season  than  the  oak,  and  the  manner  of 
stripping  is  much  the  same ;  but  no  bark  is  taken  from  the 
branches,  and  the  mallet  has  less  frequently  to  be  brought  into 
use.  Larch  bark  does  not  take  so  long  to  dry  as  that  of  the  oak, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  injury  by  bad  weather,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  care  should  be  used  to  keep  it  clear  from  mould. 

An  objection  to  barking  larch  is,  that  the  stems,  after  being 
barked,  are  liable  to  split  and  crack  if  left  to  the  heat  of  the 
summer. 
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IV.— THE    RE-AFFORESTING    OF    PALESTINE. 

By  Robert  T.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(Reprinted  from  The  Jewish   World.) 

For  all  great  enterprises  an  intelligent  foresight  is  required ;  no 
successful  undertaking  leading  to  the  improvement  of  any  portion 
of  mankind  has  ever  been  accomplished  without  calm  and  delib- 
erate study  on  the  part  of  some  among  those  by  whom  the  early 
movements  were  directed. 

This  is  especially  the  case  among  communities  that  move  from 
one  part  of  the  earth  to  another ;  the  history  of  the  early  colon- 
ization of  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  of  the  New  Englanders 
in  Maryland,  and  still  more  strikingly  of  the  Mormon  community 
in  Utah,  well  exemplifies  this. 

The  success  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  of 
ancient  Mexican  civilisations  is  admittedly  the  result  of  putting  in 
force,  from  the  first,  well-established  principles  by  which  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  was  directed. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  those  who  desire  to  establish  a 
prosperous  colony  in  Palestine  from  the  history  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  is  most  important ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  happy  and  prosperous  settlement  of  a 
people  upon  a  seemingly  desert  and  unfruitful  tract  of  country. 

A  people  prepared  to  rejoice  over  the  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  their  soil  is  in  a  better  position  to  establish  a  successful  colony, 
aye,  a  powerful  empire,  than  is  one  that  can  jubilate  only  in  the 
finery  of  its  military  display.  Mother  Earth  can  support  an  untold 
population,  but  it  must  be  a  population  that  will  act  with  gratitude 
towards  her. 
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The  Hebrew  race  can  again  occupy  the  region  of  Palestine,  but 
it  can  only  do  so  by  the  observance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
human  and  all  other  species  of  animal  life  are  maintained  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  healthful  condition. 

This  is  the  preliminary  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  it  is  one  that 
needs  to  be  taken  to  heart  more,  perhaps,  by  the  Hebrew  com- 
munity than  by  any  other,  for  none  other,  perhaps,  is  so  disposed 
to  look  for  bodily  sustenance  to  miraculous  agency. 

Let  the  pioneers  of  the  Hebrew  Colonisation  of  Palestine  look 
to  the  systemised  labour  of  an  industrious  population  for  the 
initiation  of  a  work  that  will  make  the  land  flow  with  milk  and 
honey.  Let  them  ponder  over  this  great  fact,  a  truth  well  known 
to  all  mankind,  but  alas  !  most  insufficiently  acted  upon,  that  the 
sun,  in  shining  upon  the  lands  of  countries,  emits  its  great  force 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  accordance  with,  and  strictly  in  proportion 
to,  the  way  in  which  these  lands  are  sheltered  and  protected  by 
vegetation.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  and  scientifically-disposed 
vegetation,  the  glorious  light,  heat  and  power  of  this  great  luminary 
become  destructive,  and  in  every  way  injurious  agents. 

This  may  be  considered  the  first  and  great  principle  of  the 
science  of  forestry  ;  there  are  those  who  believe  it  is  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  all  religions.  For  in  order  to  maintain  the  shade  necessary 
for  the  productiveness  of  lands,  it  is  beyond  everything  needful 
that  the  uplands  of  countries  should  be  kept  under  forest ;  the 
effect  of  keeping  trees  and  other  forms  of  erect  and  leafy  vegetation 
upon  the  up-lying  lands  is  that  the  destructive  influence  of  air  and 
water  is  minimized,  the  force  of  storms  is  broken,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  loose  and  disintegrated  materials  of  the  soil  to 
gravitate  downwards  and  thus  to  be  carried  away  by  the  valley 
streams  is  obviously  lessened.  Moreover,  the  high-lying  lands  in 
this  vvay  become  storehouses  of  moisture  for  the  valleys,  and 
manufactories  of  natural  fertilizing  materials  so  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  fertility,  and  which  obviously  will  gradually  percolate 
into,  or  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall  will  be  carried  by  the  flow  of 
water  over  the  more  dependent  and  low-lying  lands. 

The  effect,  then,  of  keeping  the  uplands  under  timber  is  two- 
fold :  in  times  of  excessive  rainfall,  the  hills  become  storehouses  of 
moisture.  From  this  stored-up  moisture  the  underlying  and 
deeper-seated  strata  of  earth  become  surcharged,  and  giving  out 
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their  moisture  in  the  form  of  hill-side  springs,  feed  the  valley 
streams  and  tributaries  of  rivers.  Besides,  in  times  of  drought  a 
gradual  evaporation  takes  place  into  the  air,  and  this  moisture 
again  condenses  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  thus,  becoming  spread 
upon  the  surrounding  vegetation,  irrigates  and  fertilizes  it ;  in 
addition  to  which  a  gradual  percolation  of  the  moisture  naturally 
stored  upon  the  hill-tops  through. what  would  otherwise  be  the 
dried-up  soil  of  the  adjoining  fields,  continually  goes  on.  Thus 
there  results  a  natural  manuring  and  watering  of  the  country,  and 
thus  are  kept  in  repair  fields  that  are  being  worked  by  the  industry, 
and  that  are  so  necessary  for  the  well-being,  of  mankind. 

Of  the  rivers  said  the  prophet : — 

"  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  into  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  return  they  again." 
And  of  the  wind,  the  preacher  ot  old  said : — "  It  returneth  according 
to  his  circuits — it  whirleth  continually." 

Man  must  study  this  great  cycle  of  change,  and  study  it  to  his 
advantage  ;  it  can  be  made  by  him  fruitful  for  good  or  fruitful  for 
evil.  Let  him  take  the  advice  tendered  by  him  of  old  by  the 
prophet  Haggai,  and  "consider  his  ways,  or  else  he  may  sow  much 
and  bring  in  little,"  when  he  looks  for  much,  he  will  get  but  little ; 
and  "therefore,'  says  the  prophet,  "  The  Heaven  over  you  is  stayed 
frofii  dezv,  and  the  Earth  is  stayed  from  her  fruit."  The  effect  of  a 
proper  conservation  of  the  energies  of  nature,  as  here  indicated, 
is  that  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  soil  itself,  as  well  as  its  moisture,  are  kept  in  a  condition 
of  beneficial  movement.  Stagnation — a  most  abhorrent  condition 
— is  avoided.  The  allowing  of  water  to  become  stagnant  upon 
fields  means  a  loss  of  fertility,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  this.  No  country  can  be  considered  to  be  well  regulated 
that  allows  its  fields  to  become  water-logged. 

When  the  river-beds  become  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
or  other  refuse  material,  a  downward  flow  of  water  into  the 
adjoining  fields  obviously  occurs,  and  thus  the  fields  become 
water-logged.  The  existence  of  hill-side  springs,  with  their  rapidly 
flowing  rivulets,  throwing  their  water  with  force  from  heights  into 
the  valley  water-channels,  contributes  to  prevent  this  by  clearing 
the  river-channel,  communicating  force  to  the  stream,  and  keeping 
the  river  itself  in  a  condition  of  perennial  flow. 
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It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  sanitary  science  that  there 
ought  to  be  as  little  as  possible  of  surface  overflow  from  fields  into 
rivers  ;  and  nothing  contributes  to  prevent  this  so  much  as  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  river  banks  by  under  shrubs,  particularly 
by  the  willows  {Salix  alba  and  other  varieties),  the  roots  of  which 
seem  specially  designed  to  increase  the  capillarity  of  the  soil  of 
the  river  banks,  thus  favouring  the  filtration  through  the  ground  of 
the  water  falling  on  the  fields  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  the  conse- 
quent feed  to  the  river  of  its  due  supply  of  good  water. 

The  disposal  of  trees  upon  the  uplands,  and  of  shrubs  along  the 
river  sides,  will  unaided  be  a  means  of  keeping  the  contents  of  the 
principal  water-courses  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  purity  and 
sufficiency  of  supply.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  Denham's 
conception  of  a  river  be  realised  : — 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

To  which,  perhaps,  the  writer  having  contracted  "a  disposition  for 
versification,"  may  add  as  a  further  requirement  for  a  river : — 

Clear,  without  filth,  in  open  channel,  fresh ; 
For  ever  flowing  for  the  feast  of  man. 

The  hillside  streams  continually  joining  with  the  main  stream 
will  tend  to  add  force  to  the  current  of  the  water  in  the  more 
dependent  river-bed ;  thus  is  kept  up  the  natural  scourage  of  the 
river.  Should  circumstances  conspire,  as  is  so  likely  in  manu- 
facturing communities,  to  create  stagnation  or  a  blockage  in  any 
part  of  a  river,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  restoring  a  free  channel  for 
the  water ;  this  is  to  be  done  by  clearing  out  the  accumulated  silt 
of  the  river,  and  spreading  it  upon  the  adjoining  pastures  or  fields 
under  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  the  removal  of  any  causes  that 
tend  to  hinder  the  free  flow  of  the  stream.  What  is  required  is 
that  the  water  that  finds  its  way  into  a  river  should  consist  as  much 
as  possible  of  spring  water  carried  in  free  open  channels  from  the 
hillsides,  or  of  moisture  pressed  out  of  or  filtered  directly  through 
the  lateral  embankments  of  the  river. 

The  duty  then  that  the  community  must  insist  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  on  the  part  of  the  tiller  of  the  fields,  is  that  his  cultivation 
stops  short  of  the  river  edge,  and  that  a  sufficiency  of  grass  or  of 
shrub  growth  resting  upon  a  pervious  turf  intervenes  between  the 
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cultivated  area  and  the  river  channel.  For  it  will  be  at  once 
evident  that  the  object  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  of  the  sanitarian, 
is  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  all  decomposing  material  from 
the  surface  of  surrounding  fields  into  the  river. 

The  duty  to  be  inculcated  upon  the  landowner  is  to  see  that  his 
river-length  is  kept  well  cleared  out,  and  bereft  of  any  kind  of 
impediment  to  the  steady  onward  flow  of  the  water  collected  in 
his  portion  of  the  river. 

And  here  comes  in  the  obvious  necessity  for  governmental 
direction  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  industry; 
for  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  matter  the  power  of  compulsion 
must  be  exercised  throughout  the  entire  river  track,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  government  of  the  country  directly,  or 
indirectly,  by  the  foundation  of  agricultural  courts  such  as  are  in 
operation  in  Valencia  at  the  present  day — a  remnant  of  good  old 
Moorish  times. 

A  community  keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of  its  people  must  be 
prepared  to  exercise  its  undoubted  right  to  compel  a  landed 
estate-owner  to  clear  out  his  channel  of  the  river.  This  is  quite 
as  reasonable  as  it  is  to  compel  the  owner  of  house-property  to 
maintain  his  drains  so  that  they  will  be  effective  for  the  discharge 
of  material  that,  when  stagnant,  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
neighbouring  community.  From  which  it  follows  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  landed-estate  who,  from  any  cause,  is 
unable  or  refuses  to  maintain  his  lengths  of  river  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

If  a  prosperous  and  happy  community  is  again  to  inhabit  Pales- 
tine, the  first  duty  that  is  incumbent  upon  those  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  such  a  desirable  consummation  is  to  prepare  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  its  future  inhabitants,  by  shading  and  sheltering 
the  country  through  the  agency  of  a  properly  distributed  vegetation. 
In  this  way  the  labours  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  subse- 
quently settle  there  will  be  rendered  all  the  more  easy  and 
profitable. 

There  are  many  other  lessons,  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the 
science  of  Forestry,  of  great  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  descendants  of  the  early  historical  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
occupying  in  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  the  lands  of  their 
forefathers,  but  the  present  occasion  would  not  admit  of  anything 
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like  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  these  ;  enough  has  been  pointed 
out  to  show  that  if  a  real  blessing  is  to  follow  these  efforts,  every 
possible  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  agents  nature  has  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  for  the  prevention  of  calamity 
amongst  animal  life. 
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Notes    and    Comments. 


The  three  following  communications  are  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick^ 
Forester,  Ravensworth  Castle,  Gateshead. 

Larch  and  Frost. 

We  had  some  larch  in  our  nursery  here  very  severely  affected  by 
the  late  frost  in  the  spring  of  1895.  All  their  leaders  were  cut 
down.  They  were  two  year  one  year  plants,  therefore,  making 
their  second  year's  transplanted  growth.  These  larch  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  years,  with  a  view  of  giving  them  a  chance  of 
forming  new  leaders.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  I  never  had  greater 
pleasure  in  lifting  a  lot  of  larch  than  I  had  in  lifting  these,  ninety 
per  cent,  having  formed  fresh  leaders,  and  I  could  hardly  mark 
the  place  at  which  a  lateral  growth  had  turned  up  to  take  the  lead, 
and  very  few  indeed  had  double  leaders. 

I  make  this  note,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  when  a  larch 
loses  its  leader  the  tree  is  then  useless.  Older  larch  than  these  I 
have  referred  to  may  not  so  readily  form  fresh  leaders,  but  it  is 
proved  without  doubt,  that  young,  healthy  larch,  which  have  been 
affected  in  the  way  I  have  described,  will  recruit  themselves,  and 
form  good  plants. 
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An  Observation. 

In  one  of  our  woods  here,  in  January  of  1895,  during  the  severe 
frost  of  that  month,  a  sycamore  of  about  twenty  years  old,  with  a 
diameter  of  eight  inches  at  its  base,  had  its  bark  peeled  off  by 
rabbits  all  round  the  stem,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  about 
one  foot  up.  I  allowed  this  tree  to  stand,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  long  it  would  live.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
observation. 

In  the  spring  (1895)  it  came  into  leaf  the  same  time  as  the 
other  sycamores,  and  I  could  mark  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
growth  it  made  in  length  of  shoot,  but  there  was  a  production  of 
an  abundance  of  seed.  The  second  year  (1896)  the  lateral  growth 
was  one-half  the  growth  of  the  previous  year;  the  leaves  the  usual 
size.  The  third  year  (1S97)  the  tree  came  into  leaf  about  the 
usual  time,  and  made  a  growth  of  one-and-a-half  inches,  then  the 
young  leaves  and  growth  dried  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the  tree 
succumbed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  endeavour  in  a  humble  way 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  this  tree  survived  two  years  after  being 
"barked"  all  round  the  stem.  It  is  a  common  belief  amongst 
those  who  have  not  studied  tree  life,  that  the  sap  of  a  tree  ascends 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  during  its  ascension  adds 
growth  to  the  tree.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  this  observation  very 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  fact  that  the  tree  lived  over  two  years 
is  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  that  the  raw-sap  does  not  ascend 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  or  otherwise  the  tree  most  likely 
would  have  died  the  first  summer,  owing  to  not  having  sufficient 
moisture,  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  cambium 
layer. 

I  find  that  this  tree  made  more  wood  above  the  peeled  portion 
than  below  it,  the  cause  of  which  may  be  explained  thus  : — The 
raw-sap  that  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  rises  in  the  vessels  in 
the  outer  wood  to  the  leaves,  is  there  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  leaves,  is  elaborated,  or  digested, 
as  it  were,  by  chlorophyll  and  sunlight,  and  then  descends  in  the 
bast,  and  is  used  up  in  adding  growth  to  the  tree. 

Now,  when  the  plant-food  had  reached  the  peeled  portion,  its 
further  progress  would  be  checked,  consequently,  that  part  of  the 
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tree  below  the  wound  would  be  less  nourished  than  the  part 
above.  I  think  here  is  to  be  found  sufficient  cause  for  the  variation 
in  the  growth  above  and  below  the  wound.  Also  it  would  seem 
to  furnish  us  with  another  proof  that  the  crude-sap  rises  in  the 
outer  wood,  and  is  incapable  of  adding  fresh  wood. 

It  is  very  plain,  then,  that  when  a  tree  loses  its  bark  all  round 
its  stem,  that  portion  of  the  tree  below  the  wound  will  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  descending  elaborated  plant-food,  therefore,  it  must 
draw  upon  certain  reserved  materials  to  keep  this  portion  alive,  and 
when  this  food  is  exhausted  the  tree  must  die.  It  must  be  patent 
to  many  of  those  persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  trees,  that 
in  many  cases  when  they  become  diseased  or  are  damaged  severely, 
their  changed  condition  is  the  cause  of  a  production  of  much  seed. 
This  is  obvious.  When  the  proper  circulation  of  sap  is  interfered 
with,  or  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the  tree  then  uses 
up  the  reserved  materials,  which  are  stored  in  the  tissues  for  the 
production  of  seed,  consequently  the  tree  bears  an  unusual  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  as  a  rule  makes  little  growth. 


How  WE  GET  OUR  Cylindrically-Shaped  Trees. 

To  have  cylindrically-shaped  trees  is  the  object  of  every  person 
■who  has  woodlands  under  his  charge,  that  is,  if  he  desires  to  grow 
timber  which  will  command  the  highest  price.  Every  operator 
might  know  how  to  manage  a  wood  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  timber — to  allow  the  trees  to  stand  close  to  each  other 
during  their  height  growth,  yet  not  unduly  crowding,  then  thinning, 
to  give  the  trees  more  light  and  room  to  expand  their  small  tops, 
ultimately  producing  cylindrical  trunks — but  every  operator  might 
not  know  how  it  is  that  the  tree  under  such  conditions  produces 
an  even-girthed  stem. 

Take  for  instance  two  spruce  firs,  one  planted  in  an  open  space, 
allowing  the  tree  to  retain  all  its  branches,  the  other  reared  in  a 
close  forest.  Take  the  one  in  the  open  space  and  dress  off  all  its 
branches,  and  you  have  a  pyramidically-shaped  bole,  shewing  that 
the  growth  in  thickness,  or  the  annual  addition  of  wood,  has  been 
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pretty  even  throughout  the  length  of  the  tree.  Make  a  cross  section 
at  the  bottom  and  top,  and  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual 
rings  of  either  section  are  much  the  same  size.  This  is  owing  tO' 
the  tree  retaining  all  its  branches,  and  having  a  maximum  leaf- 
surface  it  is  able  to  evenly  support  the  whole  length  of  the  stem. 
Dress  out  the  forest  tree,  and  you  have  practically  a  cylindrically- 
shaped  bole.  Take  sections  as  before,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  annual  rings  are  considerably  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  How  is  it  that  this  tree  has  thickened  more  rapidly  at 
the  top  these  last  twenty  years  or  so  ?  The  raw  food  materials  in 
solution  ascending  the  vessels  in  the  outer-wood  are  not  capable  of 
adding  fresh  growth  without  undergoing  a  certain  change  in  the 
leaves  to  make  them  available  to  the  tree  as  plant  food. 

In  a  forest  managed  for  timber,  we  have  the  trees  with  small 
heads  or  little  leaf-surface,  thereby  limiting  the  capacity  of  the  tree 
to  manufacture  plant-food  sufficient  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
tree  alike.  That  part  of  the  tree  immediately  below  the  branches 
gets  its  full  supply  of  the  descending  plant-food,  leaving  little  for 
the  support  of  the  remaining  lower  portion  of  the  tree:  eventually 
we  have  a  cylindrical  bole. 


A  Mammoth  Willow. 

This  tree  was  grown  at  Boreham,  Essex,  and  for  quality  and 
size  was  one  of  the  finest  willows  on  record.  It  measured,  when 
down,  loi  ft.  long,  5  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  weighed  upwards  of 
II  tons,  and  was  as  sound  as  a  bell.  It  was  planted  in  1835,  and 
was  taken  down  April  19th,  1888,  by  B.  Warsop  &  Sons,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  cricket  bats — 1,179  being  made  out  of  the 
same. 


Forestry  in  Ireland. 

Some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  cultivation  of  timber  in  Ireland 
appear  in  a  report  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Irish  Registrar- 
General.     During  the  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last^ 
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some  1 134  acres  were  planted,  the  number  of  trees  amounting  to 
2,160,615.  Of  these,  392,174  were  planted  on  458  acres  in  Ulster, 
477,369  on  283  acres  in  Leinster,  913,113  on  338  acres  in  Munster, 
and  377,959  in  Connaught.  The  varieties  planted  were  for  the 
most  part  larch,  fir,  spruce  and  pine.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  trees  cut  down  was  1,209,283,  representing  an  area  of 
1 102  acres.  The  felling  operations  were  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  the  country,  and  of  the  total  number  cut  373,040  were 
used  for  propping  purposes ;  359,860  were  otherwise  disposed  of 
in  the  localities  where  they  had  grown  ;  and  217,289  were  exported. 
Amongst  experts  it  is  generally  believed  that  forestry  is  an  industry 
which  might  be  most  profitably  pursued  in  districts  in  Ireland 
where  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  ordinary  cultivation,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  past  year  the  number  of  acres 
planted  are  in  excess  of  those  cleared. — Glasgow  Herald. 


Trees  in  London. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Leazes  Park,  writes  : — 

Having  had  occasion  to  be  in  London  lately,  I  made  it  part  of 
my  business  to  observe  what  effect  the  abnormal  drought  had  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  trees  about  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  tree 
usually  noticed  first  by  visitors  to  London  is  the  plane.  It  is 
emphatically  the  city  tree,  being  probably  the  most  prominent  in 
all  the  minor  open  spaces ;  also  the  tree  chiefly  used  for  street 
planting.  They  are  usually  fresh  and  green  at  the  end  of  August, 
but  I  found  they  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  foliage,  not  by 
becoming  prematurely  ripe,  but  frizzled  up  owing  to  the  roots  not 
being  able  to  gather  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  fresh.  Trees 
vary  in  their  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  drought.  Elms 
seemed  to  retain  their  leaves  tolerably  well,  though  they  were  a 
good  deal  injured,  both  by  drought  and  by  insects.  The  falce 
acacia,  which  is  a  common  tree  in  London,  and  retains  its  foliage 
green  till  the  frosts  come,  seemed  to  turn  up  the  edges  of  its 
leaves  in  the  daytime  in  evident  distress.  I>imes  always  shed  their 
leaves  early  about  a  town,  but  the  fierce  heat  had  burned  them 
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up  much  sooner  than  usual,  and  robbed  many  a  charming  retreat 
of  its  beauty.  The  common  ash  seemed  to  stand  the  ordeal  well, 
but  the  beeches  were  sickly  looking.  Chance  old  mulberries 
seemed  to  defy  both  heat  and  drought,  and  their  fruit  looked 
doubly  tempting  to  the  thirsty  pedestrian.  The  beautiful  fragile 
birch,  away  from  its  cool,  moist  glen,  was  an  object  of  sympathy 
to  the  lover  of  trees.  The  leaves  were  yellow,  and  falling  much 
before  their  time,  and  had  no  cool,  mossy  bed  to  rest  upon. 
Among  the  less  common  trees  I  noticed  the  ailantus.  The  drought 
appeared  to  have  had  no  ill  effect  upon  it.  It  was  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  any  one  could  wish  a  good  town  tree,  at  least  for  the 
south,  and  might  do  with  us.  I  noticed  a  good  specimen  of  a 
magnolia  in  one  of  the  parks,  which  retained  all  its  fresh  colour 
and  crispness,  though  on  a  very  dry  looking  place.  The  tulip  trees 
were  losing  much  of  their  foliage,  and  some  I  saw  would  have  a 
struggle  for  their  lives.  The  holm  oaks  are  none  the  worse  for 
what  they  are  passing  through — they  root  deep. 

The  street  trees  upon  the  whole  are  looking  tolerably  well.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  water-cart  at  the  service  of  the  street  trees. 
I  also  noticed  in  many  instances  a  healthy  conservative  spirit 
evinced  for  the  preservation  of  old  trees ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  trees  are  the  basis  of  what  is  pleasing  in  park  and  pleasure 
ground. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  the  sycamore.  It  is,  however, 
not  much  of  a  London  tree.  The  few  specimens  I  saw  had  but  a 
sorry  look.  Free  moisture  is  the  life  of  the  sycamore.  Among 
shrubs,  the  common  rhododendron  seemed  to  suffer  most,  and 
those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  their  roots  have 
special  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  this  year. 

In  all  the  parks  and  private  grounds  I  saw,  the  grass  was  much 
browned — in  some  instances,  one  would  fancy,  beyond  redemption; 
but  the  rain,  the  weather  prophet  has  now  promised,  will  soon  put 
all  to  rights  again,  for  as  the  old  Sybil  said  :  "She  had  many  a 
time  remarked  after  a  long  drought,  it  always  came  rain."  One 
thing  always  remarkable  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  is  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  richness  of  floral  colour.  In  this  respect  things  were 
lovely.  In  talking  with  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  profession,  I 
found  Jesmond  Dene  and  Cragside  were  famous  in  reputation 
even  in  London.      He  told  me  those  two  places  were  what  he 
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most  desired  to  see  about  Newcastle.     That  is  something  for  us  to 
be  proud  of,  for  that  gentleman  had  travelled  far  and  seen  much. 

Newcastle  Daily  J^ournal,  Sept,  4th,  1898. 


A  Pregnant  Lesson. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  passed  much  time  in  Europe, 
visiting,  among  other  countries,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and 
England.  Whoever  wishes  to  study  the  effect  of  deforesting  on  a 
country  and  on  its  people  should  by  all  means  visit  Spain.  Not 
only  has  the  country  been  ruined,  but  the  very  character  of  the 
people  has  been  changed  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  trees  and 
the  neglect  of  their  renewal.  The  rivers  have  become  mountain 
torrents,  and  large  portions  of  the  country  a  rugged  upland  desert.  ' 
The  same  process  is  to-day  going  on  in  Italy.  The  result  on  that 
country,  as  noticed  by  me  in  visits  ten  years  apart,  is  lamentable. 
The  ancient  forests  are  being  wholly  stripped  from  the  mountains, 
and  while  the  rivers  are  converted  into  torrents,  the  water  is  not 
held  in  the  soil.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forestry 
laws  are  admirable.  The  result  upon  the  country,  climate,  and 
rainfall  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer. 

It  is  certainly  timely  to  urge  the  nation  that  it  shall  not  permit 
itself  to  copy  the  Spanish  example  of  decay  in  this  or  in  any  other 
respect.  The  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  has  been  corroborated 
again  and  again,  to  the  effect  that  the  denudation  of  the  mountain 
slopes  of  Spain  and  the  erosion  of  its  soil  has  reduced  it  to  a 
condition  of  semi-aridity  and  lessened  its  power  to  support  popu- 
lation, until  one-third  of  its  ancient  population  is  to-day  indulging 
in  bread  riots. 

It  should  be  a  shock  to  our  self-respect  to  note  that  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  we  most  nearly  copy  the  Spanish  stupidity  in  the 
waste  of  our  forests.  The  source  of  our  error  is  nearer  than  theirs. 
Our  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  were  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  a  tree-felling  race ;  and  with  the  custom  inherited  from 
them  we  have  gone  off,  destroying  forests  where  they  still  exist  and 
failing  to  re-plant  the  waste  land  that  they  have  been  cut  from. 
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AVe  should  certainly  set  about  showing  ourselves  to  be  wiser  than 
the  nation  whose  decay  is  now  so  evident.  The  forests  of  the 
Pacific  slope  should  be  intelligently  preserved ;  the  waste  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  Atlantic  coasts  should  be  reforested. 

There  can  be  no  better  investment  in  a  double  sense  than  to 
re -plant  those  portions  of  the  country  that  are  practically  useless 
for  farming  with  the  trees  that  in  a  generation  or  two  would  by 
their  value  as  timber  repay  the  cost  with  interest. 

Rochester  i^U.S. A.)  Chronicle^  June  17th,  1898. 


AURACARIA    FROM    HOLKHAM. 

Mr.  George  Irving,  West  Fell,  Corbridge,  writes : — "  When 
the  Arboricultural  Society  visited  Holkham  last  year  (1897), 
several  members  collected  the  seeds  of  the  Auracaria.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  many  members  to  know  what  are  the  results,  and 
how  many  young  plants  have  grown."  Mr.  Irving  adds  that  out 
of  the  seeds  he  collected  he  has  two  plants,  and  another  member 
has  three. 
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SUBJECTS    OF    ESSAYS    FOR    PRESENT 

YEAR. 


CONFINED    TO    ASSISTANT    FORESTERS. 

I. — The  Felling  and  Barking  of  Oak  or  Larch  Timber,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Drying  and  Stacking  and  Preparing  the 
Bark  for  the  Tanneries. 

2. — The  Pruning  of  Trees. 

OPEN    COMPETITION. 

3. — Original  Observations  on  any  Diseases  attacking  Forest  Trees 

not  yet  thoroughly  investigated. 
4. — The  Destruction  of  the  Insects  most  Injurious  to  Forest  Trees 

not  yet  reported  on,  and  coming  under  the  notice  of  any 

individual  member  in  England. 
5. — The  Best  Method  of  Re-claiming,  Draining,  and  Re-planting 

of  Bog   Land,  and   the   most  suitable  variety  of  Trees  to 

plant. 
6. — The  different  kinds  of  Fences  (dead  and  alive),  their  cost, 

and  the  most  suitable  place  for  each  kind  of  fence. 
7. — The  Preparation  of  Land  for  an  Estate  Nursery,  and  the  steps 

to  be  taken  in  starting  the  same. 
8. — Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  the  Sea-side. 
9. — The  coming  Excursion — what  has  been  seen,  and  what  advan- 
tages may  accrue  therefrom  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 


A  Silver  Medal  also  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  Model  of  any 
new  Instrument  useful  in  Forestry. 


Note. — 7 he  Judges   7vi/l  have   discretionary  power   in   deciding 
whether  or  not  the  Essays  are  deserving  of  an  Award. 


Essays  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  the  last  day 

of  May,  1899. 
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SPECIAL      NOTICES. 


FORESTRY    EXAMINATION. 

The  Council  wish  to  announce  that  next  year  the  Examinations- 
will  be  conducted  upon  different  lines  to  what  have  been  followed 
in  the  past.  Instead  of  the  Examination  being  held  at  one  centre 
only,  Examinations  will  be  held  simultaneously  over  England, 
according  to  the  entries.  Such  a  method  should  commend  itself 
to  students,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  inexpensive,  an  Examination 
possibly  being  held  in  the  town  where  the  Candidates  reside. 
Members  of  the  Society  are  invited  to  put  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
all  particulars. 

NEW    BYE-LAW. 

Members  of  Council  will,  according  to  a  Resolution  passed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August  last,  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy 
on  any  matter  connected  with  the  Society. 

EXAMINATION    FUND. 

The  Secretary  begs  to  announce  that  a  fund  to  be  called 
the  "  Examination  Fund,"  has  been  commenced.  A  handsome 
donation  has  been  received  from  Professor  Somerville,  and  the 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  further  donations  from  those 
interested  in  Forestry. 

ANNUAL    EXCURSION,    1899. 

The  next  Annual  Excursion  will  be  made  to  Windsor  Forest, 
Kew  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  The  Burnham  Beeches,  and  Line 
House,  during  the  third  week  of  August,  as  usual.  Full  particulars 
will  be  published  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  Excursion,, 
in  the  ordinary  way. 
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The  English  Arboricultural  Society. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNTS 


1897-98. 


(see  over.) 
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Arhori cultural  Scnricty,  y€£ir  ■::..:.  Aa^ si,  iS'yS. 


PAYMENTS. 

To  Expenses  aoranging  Annual  Meeting 

of  iSq7                ...             ...     ^rii     c-  4 

„  Postages  axid  Railway  Carriages  ...  14  i5  lo 

.,  Use  of  Rooms  for  Meetings  i     c  c> 

^  Printing  TroKSJuiz^izs,  &:c.  .'^14  4 

.,  Stationery      ...             ...             ...  r     .:  5 

,,  Medals          ...             ...             ...  510 

,,  Reporter's  Expenses     ...             ...  1   iS  6 

„  Expenses  arranging  iSoS  Excursion  1     4  S 
„  Expenses  arranging  and  carrying  out 
Eorestr}-  Examination,  Leeds, 

iS^     ...                ...                ...  ^4      I  I 

101       1       3 


„  Reporter's  Salary  ...  -      -     v- 

.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer's  Salary...         re     c     o 
.,  Assistant  Secjetar>-'s  Salarv  ;     ;     _" 
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.,  Deposit,  with  Interest,  in  B.\nk  ...         02  ic     S 
„  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  1 ;     c^     1 


1  o  ~    1  o     0 


^24t     5  J I 


Examined  and  found  correct — 


JOHN  BALDEN,  (  4^y.v,^. 

BERNARD  COWAN,  F.R.H.S,,  ) -^'"^-'^'^' 

JOHN  VWVIDSON,  Sr."rf.jrY  jkS  Drjsi^rrr. 
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[APPENDIX.] 


The  English  Arboricultural  Society. 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 

CORRECTED    TO    AUGUST, 

1898. 

Those  marked  *  are  Life  Members. 
Those  marked  t  are  Honorary  Members. 


NOTE.— Any  necessary  correction  required  in  the  Name,  Designation, 
or  Residence  of  any  Member,  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary. 


Date  of 

Election 

1882  t Admiralty,  Lords  Commissioners  of,  Greenwich  Hospital 

Branch,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1886     Alexander,  William,  South  View,  Hexham 
1892     Alexander,  G.,  Forester,  Longsbitton   Terrace,   Hartburn, 

Morpeth 

1896  Allan,  Alexander,  Forester,  Church  Road,  Caerphilly, Cardiff 

1897  Allan,  William,  M.P.,  Barron  Street,  South  Shields 

1896  Allman,  George,  Assistant  Forester,   Cholmondeley,  near 

Malpas,  Cheshire 

1 89 1  Ames,  Victor,  Forester,  Thornham  Cottage,  King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk 

1897  Archer,  James,  Forester,  Cossey  Park,  Norwich 

1896     Argent,  William,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1892  Armitage,  Fred,  3  Fenkle  Street,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle 
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Date  of 
Election 

1882     Armstrong,   T.  J.,    Land   Agent,    14    Hawthorn    Terrace, 

Newcastle 
1898     Armstrong,   W.,   Land    Agent,   Sunderlandwick,    Driffield, 

Yorks. 
1893     Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sunderland 

1893  Armstrong,  Nathaniel,  414  Dilston  Cottage,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle 

1894  Atkinson,  William,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield 

1895  Atkinson,  Humphrey,  Summerhill,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
1882     Balden,  John,  Land  Agent,  Dilston,  Corbridgc-on-Tyne 
1882     Balden,  Robert  S.,  Bywell,  Leeds  Road,  Dewsbury 

1882  fBalden,    John,  jun.,    7   Welby  Street,   Knatchbull  Road, 

Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 
1893     Baldwin,    Edward,    Assistant    Forester,    Croxteth    Park, 

Liverpool 
1890     Balfour,  D.,  C.E.,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Co.  Durham 
1895  *Balfour,  Professor  Isaac  Bayley,  The  University,  Edinburgh 
1893     Barclay,  David,  11  Murrayfield  Place,  Edinburgh 
1892     Barker,    Hebden,    Solicitor,    King   Street,   Wcstoe,   South 

Shields 
1895     Barnard,  The   Rt.    Hon.   Lord,   Raby   Castle,   Staindrop, 

Darlington 
1895     Barningham,  Thomas,  Solicitor,  Barnard  Castle 
1882     Barrett,  R.  B.,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton 
1882     Barrie,  James,  Forester,  Rolle  Estate  Office,  Torrington 
1890     Barrie,    William,    Estate    Bailiff,    Croome,    Severn    Stoke, 

Worcester 

1895  *Barron,  John,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Derby 

1882  *Bates,  Cadwallader  J.,  Langley  Castle,  Langley-on-Tyne 
1892     Bayliss,  Jones  &  Bayliss,  Victoria  Works,  Wolverhampton 
1882     Beadon,  F.  W.,  Land  Agent,  Estate  Office,  Huddersfield 

1896  *Beaumont,  W.  C.  B.,  M.P.,  Bywell  Hall,  Stocksfield 

1882  Beattie,   Thomas,   Assistant  Forester,   Langley  Old   Hall, 

Huddersfield 

1888  Bell,  G.  H.,  Wool  Merchant,  Hexham 

1895  Bell,  J.  R.,  Thorp  Perrow,  Bedale 

1895  Bell,  Thomas,  Assistant  Forester,  Ravensworth,  Gateshead 

1892  Bewick,  Thomas,  Ravensworth  Castle,  Gateshead 

1897  Bewick,  John  William,  Forester,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 
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Date  of 
Election 

1898  Bewlay,  William  H.,  Nurseryman,  Hall  Santon,  Holmrook,. 
Cam  forth 

1894  Bewsher,  Robert,  Fell  Close  Villa,  Embleton,  Cockermoutb 

1895  Birch,  W.  S.,  W.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  Trundle  Street,  Hull 
1893  Boa,  Andrew,  Land  Agent,  Great  Thurlow,  Haverhill 
1895  Bolam,  George,  Land  Agent,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
189S  Bolton,  H.  Hargreaves,  Newchurch,  in  Rossendale 

1895  "^'Boord,  W.  B.,  Beverley,  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks. 

1898     Boughen,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Forester,  The  Nurseries,  Sand 
ringham.  King's  Lynn 

1893  fBoulger,  Professor,  18  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1890  *Bouverie,  Henry  H.  P.,  i  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
1898     Brigham,  William  C,  Westoe  Tower,  South  Shields 

1897  Bright,  Tom,  Estate  Agent  and  Valuer,  10  Mount  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 

1891  Broadbent,   George   Alexander,    "Rockdeyne,"    Cleveland 

Road,  Huddersfield 
1882     Brown,  John  R.,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 

1898  Brown,  William,  Saw  Mills,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

1896  Brownlow,  J.  T.,  Seedsman,  The  Crescent,  Gateshead 
1898     Bruce,  Nathan  M.,  Forester,  Ken   Hill,  Snettisham,  King's 

Lynn 

1894  Brydon,    John,     Messrs.    Kent    &    Brydon,    Nurserymen, 

Darlington 
1890     Buckham,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Lanchester,  Durham 
1893     Buckham,  F.  W.,  Timber  Merchant,  Lanchester,  Durham 

1893  Burnell,  J.,  Bank  Mill  Cottage,  Durham 

1895  Burnett,  G.  J.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Elstree  Cottage,  Elstree 

1895  Burns,  John 

1890  *Burrill,  T.  O.,  Masham,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 

1894  Cameron,   Alexander,   Assistant   Forester,  Woods  Depart- 

ment, Ampton  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

1896  Campbell,   A.    C,    Land   Agent,    Brethby    Estate    Office, 

Burton-on-Trent 
1887  tCarlisle,   The   Right   Hon.   the   Earl    of,  Naworth  Castle, 
Brampton,  Cumberland 

1895  Carrick,  Thomas,  The  Nook,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 
1894     Cartlidge,  J.  C,  Ruffard  Mill,  Ollerton,  Newark 
1882     Clark,  J.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Haltwhistle 
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Date  of 
Election 

1883  tClark,   Henry,   Messrs.    Henry  Clark   &  Sons,   The    Saw 

Mills,  Haltwhistle 
1 89 1     Clark,  Thomas,  Wentworth  Nurseries,  Hexham 
189 1     Clark,  George,  Land  Agent,  Dovenby  Hall,  Cockermouth 

1891  Clarke,  Christopher,  Land  Agent,  Charlcot,  Bedale 

1892  Clarke,  J.  W.,  Land  Agent,  Guisborough,  Yorks. 

1894  Clough,  W.,  Gateshead 

1886  Collins,  R.  T.,  Forester,  Trentham,  Stafford 

1890  Collins,  R,  Assistant  Forester,  Trentham,  Stafford 

1896  Collins,  Percy,  Assistant  Forester,  Knighton,  Grantham 

1893  Cook,  Alfred,  Forester,  Wakefield  Lawn,  Stoney  Stratford 
1888  Cooper,  George,  Supt.  of  Cemetery,  Gateshead 

1892  Cooper,  Thomas,  Assistant  Forester,  Bickley   Moss,  near 

Malpas,  Cheshire 

1895  Corbett,  W.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Stanwick,  Darlington 

1896  Cornwall-Legh,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  T.,  High  Legh  Hall,  Knuts- 

ford,  Cheshire 

1894  Coulson,  J.  W.,  Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians,  South  Shields 
1886     Coupar,  Robert,  Forester,  Ashford,  Co.  Galway 

1895  Cousans,  John,  Licensed  Victualler,  South  Shields 

1882  Cowan,  Bernard,  F.R.H.S.,  Supt.  Westoe  Cemetery,  South 

Shields 

1896  Cowie,  George,  Newton,  Chester,  Cheshire 
1888     Coxon,  Jos.  D.,  Barrasford  Arms,  Barrasford 

1896  Crewe,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe, 

Cheshire 

1884  Cruddas,  W.  D.,  M.P.,  Haughton  Castle,  Humshaugh  R.S.O. 

1897  Gumming,  W.,  Forester,  Parkhurst  Forest,  Newport 

1890  Daglish,  John,  Rothley  Lake,  Morpeth 

1896  Dalgleish,  J.    Edward,  Middle  Lodge,  The  Park,  Bishop 
Auckland 

1883  Davidson,  William,  Morland  House,  Fallifoot,  Harrogate 
1882  Davidson,  John,  Land  Agent,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1893  Davidson,  Edward,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1894  Davidson,  John,  jun..  The  Vauce,  Langley-on-Tyne 

1895  Dent,   John  W.,  Wm.    Wear  &   Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 

Hexham 

1 89 1  Dick,  Joseph,  Forester,  Wentworth,  Rotherham 

1896  Dickson,  J,  T.,  Nurseryman,  Kingswood,  Chester 
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S93     Dixon,  W.,  Mainsforth  Mouse,  Grove  Hill,  Middlesbro' 
894     Dobson,  Frank,  Builder,  Chichester  Road,  South  Shields 

891  Dodds,  F.  W.,  The  Limes,  Cressage,  Shrewsbury 

885  Dodswoith,  F'.  &  \V.,Collinj;vvoo(l  Street,  Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne 

894  Doij;,  C.,  l'"orester,  Thoresby,  Worksop 

897  "■^'Dorinan,  A.  J.,  (irey  'lowers,  Nanthorpe  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

895  Dowell,  Joseph,  Contractor,  7  Thomas  Street,  South  Shields 

886  Dunn,  Malcolm,  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

885  tDurham,  The   Right    lion,   tiie   I'.arl  of,   Lambton  Castle, 

Fence  Houses,  Durliam 
895     Dykes,  L.  B.,  Land  Agent,  Red  House,  Keswick 

898  ICast,  William,  IHorist,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 

892  Elder,  William,  l'"orestcr,  Cholmondeley  Park,  near  Malpas, 

Cheshire 
891     Ellis,  Thomas,  Painter,  Hexham 
891     Ellis,  James,  Assistant  Forester 
891     Eawcett,  James  W.,  The  Grange,  Satley,  Darlington 

882  Fell,  William,  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham 

893  Ferguson,  W.  W.,  South  View,  Llaydon  Bridge 

898     Ferguson,  John,  Dene  Croft,  Jcsmond  Park  East,  Newcastle 

897  Ferguson,  R.  B.,  Nursery  Manager,  Hexham 

883  fF'ernow,  W.  B.,  Chief  of  Forestiy  Division,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  America 

893  F'inn,  S.,  Draper,  86  Cuthbert  Street,  South  Shields 

895  Fisher,    Professor,    Royal    Engineering    College,    Cooper's 

Hill,  F^nglefield  Green 
883     Fleming,  William,  Tudhoe  Villa,  Durham 
883     Forbes,  William,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorkshire 

898  Forbes,  A.  C,  Forester,  Boowood,  Calne,  Wilts. 

890  Ford,  John  Walker,  Enfield  Old  Park,  Winchmore  Hill 

898  Forgan,    William,    Assistant    Forester,     Alnwick     Castle, 

.Alnwick 

S90  Forrest,  A.  J.,  Bedford  Office,  Thorney,  Peterborough 

888  F'orster,  W.  A.,  Forester,  Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

896  Foxall,  Rev.  Jos.,  St.  Joseph's  Presbytery,  Gateshead 

894  Fox,  Arthur,  Assistant  Forester,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk 

895  Eraser,  F".  E.,  Land  Agent,  Worstborne  Estate,  Burnley 
898  Eraser,  John,  Assistant  Forester,  Sledmere,  Yorks. 

^95     Fyffe,  R.  B.,  Forester,  Lindertis,  Kirriemuir 
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1886     Gallic,  George,  Sledmere,  York 

1892     Gallic,  John  A.,  Riding  Lane,  Fairhill,  Soubridge,  Kent 

1895  George,  A.  W.,  Sedbury  Park  Estate  Office,  Tidenham, 
Chepstow 

1898  George,  Edward,  F.S.L,  Estate  Agent  and  Valuer,  33  West- 
gate  Road,  Newcastle 

1890     Gibson,  Thomas,  29  Wouldhave  Street,  South  Shields 

1895  Gilchrist,  John  Mc.Bride,  Forester,  Kinnel  Park,  Abergele, 

N.  Wales 

1897  Giles,  C.  P.,  M.P.,  Copse  Hill  House,  Wimbledon,  Surrey 

1898  Gill,  John,  New  Hall,  Bolton  Abbey,  Skipton,  Yorks. 
1886     Gillander,  A.  T.,  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

1892  Glen,  D.  A.,  Forester,  Croxteth  Park,  Liverpool 

1893  Glover,  Joseph,  Timber  Merchant,  Latham,  near  Ormskirk 

1896  Goodall,  William,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1893  Gough,  W.,  Wykeham,  York 

1897  Gough,  Reginald,  Forester,  Wykeham,  York 

1888  ^Graham,  John,  Findon  Cottage,  Sacriston,  Durham 
1890     Graham,  Joseph,  65  Woodburn  Street,  South  Shields 

1894  Graham,   David,  Assistant   Forester,  East   Coomb,  Oxon, 

Woodstock 

1894  Grant,  James,  Councillor,  South  Shields 

1895  Grant,  James  M.,  Millhaugh,  Logualmond,  N.B. 

1896  Grant,  William,  Wood  Bailiff,  Lower  Wood  Folds,  Standish, 

near  Wigan 

1893  Gray,  Joseph  S.,  Mill  View,  Holgate,  York 

1894  Green,  T.,  Wayne  Riggs,  Humshaugh 

1894     Greenwood,  Charles,  Assistant  Forester,  Welbeck,  Worksop 
1882     Grey,  C.  G.,  Land  Agent,   Ballycourcy,  Enniscorthy,  Co. 
Wexford,  Ireland 

1898  Groves,  John,  Gardener,  Marshall  Street,  Barnard  Castle 

1896  Gullachsen,  L.  H.,  10  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1897  Guthrie,  Captain,  3  Thornley  Terrace,  South  Shields 
1897     Hall,  Edward,  Forester,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 

1894  Hall,  William,  134  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  Hall,  W.  T.,  High  Clere,  Newbury 

1896  Hamilton,  D.,  Knowsley,  Prescot 

1893  Hankins,  Charles,  Forester,  Word  well,  Culford,  Bury  3t. 
Edmunds 
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1897  tHansen,  Professor,  Brokolin,   Mynstensven,    Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

888  Hanson,  A ,  Bailiff,  Brandsby  Estate,  Easingwold 

894  Harrison,  George,  Woodman,  Bingfield  House,  Corbridge 
893      Havelock,  Henry,  Forester,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington 

883     Havelock,  W.  B.,  The  Nurseries,  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire 

895  ^-'Headlam,  Captain  R.A.,  Gilmonby  Hall,  Bowes,  Darlington 

896  Hedley,  T.  W.,  Steward,  Swinburn  Hermitage,  Barrasford 
895      Henderson,  Robert,  County  Hotel,  South  Shields 

893  Henderson,  David,   Forester,  Bath  Cottage,  High   Melton, 

Doncaster 

894  Henderson,  James,  Anick,  Hexham 

893  Herd,  W.  A.,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 

894  Herd,  Isaac,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 
885  Heskett,  W.  J.,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 

895  Hetherington,  J.  W.,  i  Bellevue  Street,  Edinburgh 

896  Hill,  Claud,  Nurseryman,  Stone 

898  Hill,  James  Robert,  Parkisland,  near  Halifax 

S85  Hills,  W.  H.,  The  Knoll,  Ambleside 

895  Hilson,  John,  Forester,  Pusey,  Faringdon,  Berks. 
894  Hindson,  Robert,  88  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

896  Holmes,  W.,  3  Rougier  Terrace,  Tanner  Row,  York 

898     Horsley,  George,  George  Horsley  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 
West  Hartlepool 

894  Hotson,  Hugh,  Forester,  33  Springfield  Terrace,  Hudders- 

field 
885     Hudson,  James,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 
893     Hudspith,  William,  Greencroft  Park,  Haltwhistle 

895  *Huggon,  Thos.,  Estate  Bailiff,  Callaly,  Whittingham  R.S.O. 

889  Hull,  Frank,  Forester,  Lilleshall,  Newport 
895     Hutton,  John,  M.P.,  Solberge,  Northallerton 

897  Ingleby,  Robert,  The  Mount,  Pateley  Bridge 

897  Irving,  G.,  Estate  Agent,  West  Fell,  Corbridge 

893  James,  C.  H.,  Rudchester,  Wylam 

898  James,  William,  Navvorth  Estate  Office,  Brampton,  Carlisle 

894  Jamieson,  D.,  Barroole  Cottage,  Foxdale,  Isle  of  Man 
893     Jevvitt,  Matthew,  Forester,  Forest  Mount,  Healey,  Riding 

Mill 
1886     Jewitt,  Edward,  Forester,  Mickley,  Prudhoe 
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1893     Johnstone,  Rev.  M.,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Hexham 

1898     Johnston,  Robert,  Forester,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants 

1883     Johnston,  John,  Assistant  Forester,  Netherby,  I.ongtown 

1898     Johnston,  Andrew,  Assistant  Forester,  Knipton,  Grantham 

1887  *Joicey,  Edward,  Blenkinsopp  Hall,  Haltwhistle 

1887  *Jonas,  Henry,  Surveyor,  4  Whitehall,  London,  S.VV. 

1895  Jones,  W.  E.  VV.,  Land  Agent,  Hall  Place  Farm,  Maidenhead 
1893     Kelly,  J.  G.,  Ash  Villa,  Carleton,  Pontefract 

1896  Kennedy,  John,  Dalton  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  Kidd,  William,  Forester,  Harewood,  Leeds 

1896  Knight,  C.  B.,  80  West  Street,  Gateshead-on-Tyne 

1897  Laidlaw,  P.  O.,  Stone  Croft,  Fourstones 

1897  Laine,  James,  Estate  Steward,  Cheverton  Farm,  Newport 

1897  Laine,   F.   J.,   Assistant    Forester,    Highclere,    Burghclere, 

Newbury,  Berks. 

1897  Lamb,  Major  S.  E.,  6  Charles  Street,  London 

1897  Lamb,  R.  O.,  West  Denton,  Scotswood  R.S.O. 
1892  Lauder  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  West  Hartlepool 

1898  Lawson,  Joseph,  Selvvood  House,  Haydon  Bridge 
1894  Lee,  Joseph,  West  Land  Ends,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1896  Legard,  D.  C,  Heightington  Hall,  Lincoln 

1892  Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Lorton  Park,  Shrewsbury 

1890  *Leyland,  C.  J.,  Haggerston  Castle,  Beal,  Northumberland 

[894  Liddell,  Matthew,  Hindley  Hall,  Stocksfield 

1890  Lincoln,  Edward  H.,  3  Market  Place,  South  Shields 

1893  Loan,  Thomas.  Forester,  Anick,  Hexham 

1897  *Lockey,  W.,  Tragan  Avenue,  South  Shields 
1883  Lockhart,  L.  C,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

1883     Lockhart,  H.  F.,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

1894  Lowes,  John  B.,  Allans  Green,  Bardon  Mill 

1883  tLubbock,    Sir    John,    Bart.,    M.P.,    High    Elms,    Hayes, 

Kent 
1883     Luke,  John,  Forester,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 

1894  Luke,  Thomas  W.,  Forester,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 
1896     Mabane,  J.  R.,  Wood's  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1895  Mackenzie,  D.  F.,  Land  Agent,  Morton    Hall,  Liberton, 

Midlothian 

1898  Madan,  Rev.  Canon,  The  Rectory,  West  Hollan,  Derby 

1891  Maister,  C.  L.  N.,  Swinton  Estate  Office,  Masham 
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1896  *Marchant,  R.  C,  M.R.A.C,  F.C.S.,  P.A.S.I.,   Barrington 

Street,  Liverton,  Devon 
1892     Marsden,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Clifton  Castle,  Bedale 
1895  *Margerison,  Samuel,  Calverley,  Leeds 

1890  Marsh,  W.  D.,  Land  Agent,  Castle  Rigg  Manor,  Keswick 
1892     Marsh,  C.  H.,  18  Croft  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1889  *MarshalI,  S.  A.,  Skelwith  Fold,  Ambleside 
1883  ^-Marshall,  R.  D.,  Castle  Rigg  Manor,  Keswick 
1895     Marshall,  George,  Land  Agent,  Godalming 

1892     Marshall,  T.  D.,  Solicitor,  King  Street,  South  Shields 
1895   "Masham,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Swinton,  Masham 

1 89 1  Mason,  John,  Estate  Office,  Grantley,  Ripon 

1883  Matheson,  Thomas,  Nurseryman,  Morpeth 

1 89 1  *Maughan,  John,  Land  Agent,  Jervaulx,  Middleham 

1 89 1  Mc. Andrew,  P.,  Forester,  Prudhoe  Hall,  Prudhoe 

1895     Mc.Cracken,  William,  Land  Agent,  Englesea  House,  Crewe 

1892  Mc.Que,  Alexander,  Assistant  Forester,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

1893  Mc.Rae,  A.,  J.   M.    Bennet  &  Sons,  Timber   Merchants, 

Manchester 

1895  Mein,  F.  J.,  Stuart  &  Mein,  Nurserymen,  Kelso 

1894  Milne,  William,  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1896  Milthorpe,  John,  Nurseryman,  Gowlands,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1884  Mitchell,    John,   Forester,    Strid    Cottage,   Bolton  Abbey, 

Skipton 

1890  tMitchell,  Mrs.,  Strid  Cottage,  Bolton  Abbey,  Skipton 
1886     Mitchell,  James,  Manager,  Frystone,  Ferrybridge 

1884     Mitchell,  Francis,  Park  Farm  Office,  Woburn,  Bedforshire 
1 886     Moller,    Hans,    Timber    Merchant,    Thornhill    Gardens, 
Sunderland 

1894  Molyneux,  Job,  Curraghmore,  Portlaw,  Ireland 

1896     Moffat,  A.  D.,  Land  Agent,  Beechwood,  Lynn,  Cheshire 

1896  Moran,  J.  A.,  Editor  Land  Agents'  Record^  149  Strand,  W.C. 
1893     Motley,    Lewis,    Motley    &    Green,    St.    George's    Works, 

St.  George  Street,  Leeds 

1897  Moult,  John,  Uiderhill,  Low  Fell 

1895  Mulford,  Fred,  Timber  Merchant,  Grey  well,  Ordiham,  Hants 
1895     Munro,  Alexander,  Forester,  c/o  R.  M.  D.  Sander,  Land 

Agent,  Charlevill,  Co.  Cork 
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1898     Murray,  Matthew,  West  Villa,  The  Green,  Wallsend 

1898     Muse,  T.  J.,  C.C,  Castleside  House,  Blackhill 

1886  *Ne\vbiggen,    John,    T.     Kennedy    &    Co.,    Nurserymen, 

Dumfries 
1894  tNicholson,  George,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
1894     Nicholson,  W.  D.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
1894     Gates,  G.  O.,  Sparkin,  Worksop 

1894  Ord  Blackeit,  A.  J.,  Whitfield  Hall,  Whitfield  R.S.Q. 

1895  Orkney,  W.  C.,  Thoresby,  Ollerton,  Notts 

1893  Ormiston,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Mickley  Bank,  Stocks- 
field 

1898  Ormiston,  Walter,  Lee,  Walton  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 
Langley-on-Tyne 

1895  Palliser,  James,  Park  Road,  Blackhill,  Consett,  Co.  Durham 

1896  Palliser,  William,  Blackhill,  Consett,  Co.  Durham 

1895  Pearson,  G.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Baldersby  S.O. 
1890     Pebbles,  J.,  South  Marine  Park,  South  Shields 

1893  *Peel,  Edward  L.,  9  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

1898  Perry,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Parkhurst  Forest,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight 

1896  Petrie,  David,  Westoe  Hotel,  South  Shields 

1895     Pierse,  Sir  H.  Beresford,  Bart.,  Bedale  Hall,  Bedale 
1883  *Plummer,  Arthur  B.,  Architect,  Priors,  Tynemouth 

1894  Pollard,  J.    C,   Glass    Merchant,   Mowbray   Road,   South 

Shields 

1894  Pollard,  Henry,  72  and  74  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 
1890     Poison,  Daniel,  Herald  O^cq,  Hexham 

1895  Pope,  William,  Gardener,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1896  Pope,  Alfred,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 
1895  *Portland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  Welbeck,  Worksop 

1895  Potter,  Professor,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 
1893     Potts,  R.  G.,  Auctioneer,  South  View  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1896  Prater,  T.  H.,  Parlington,  Aberford,  Leeds 

1895     Ralston,  W.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 
1893     Reed,  J.  T.,  Caldwele  Villa,  South  Shields 
1898     Riddle,  Wm.  R.,  Chemist,  Burncroft,  Hexham 
1895  *Ridley,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  W.,  Bart.,  Blagdon,  Cram- 
lington 
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1892     Ritson,  Morley,  Timber  Merchant,  Hexham, 

1890  Roberts,   Thos.,    Forester,   Stud    Farm,  Swanton    Novers, 

Norfolk 

1895  Robertson,  Thomas,  Knockboy,  Recess,  Co.  Galway 

1896  Robertson,  David,  Assistant  Forester,  26  Sumpter  Parkway, 

Woole,  Chester 
1888     Robinson,  J.  F.,  Timber  Merchant,  Burnopfield 
1888     Robinson,  R.,  Forester 
1895     Robinson,  John,  Land  Agent,  Whinfell  Hall,  Cockermouth 

1882  Robson,  J.   W.,  Joseph   Robson  &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 

Hexham 

1895  Robson,  W.  D.,  Timber  Merchant,  Hawick 

1892  *Rolle,  The  Hon.  Mark,  Stevenstone,  Torrington 

1 89 1  Ross,    George,    Joseph    Robson   &   Son,    The   Nurseries, 

Hexham 

1896  Ross,  A.  J.,  Assistant   Forester,  Skipton   Castle,  Skipton, 

Yorks. 

1893  Rowlandson,  C.,  The  College,  Durham 

1895     Rutherford,  J.  A.,  Land  Agent,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1883  Sample,  Thomas,  Land  Agent,  Bothal  Castle,  Morpeth 
1883    *Sample,  C.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Matfen,  Corbridge 

1883     Scott,  John,  Land  Steward,  Newton,  Stocksfield 

1895  Scott,  John,  Forester,  D.  Bingham,  Notts 

1893  Scott,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Hill  Crest,  Ryton 
1898     Scott,  A.,  Forester,  Southwick  Park,  Hampshire 

1896  Seaton,  A.,  Forester,  Hawarden,  Chester 

1894  Shand,  William,  Nurseryman,  Lancaster 

1897  Shearburn,  H.,  Godalming,  Surrey 

1883     Shipley,  Ralph,  Woodman,  Plunderheath,  Haydon  Bridge- 
on-Tyne 

1883  Shipley,  Edward,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

1885     Slater,  Herbert,  Assistant  Forester,  Hornby,  Lancaster 

1884  Smith,  David,  Woodman,  Scremerston,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 

1894  Smith,  Robert,  6  Gloucester  Road,  Newcastle 
1887     Smith,  Stephen,  Bailiff,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle 

J  888     Smith,  William,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 

1892  Smith,  Councillor  W.  R.,  27  Meldon  Terrace,  South  Shields 
1892     Smith,  J.  M.,  Kensington  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1895  Smith,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 
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1896  Smith,  T-  O^  Denrentside  Terrace,  Soniii  Snieidi 
1S06     Smiih,  Tom,  Cashier,  73  Bonrerie  Street,  Cbester 

iSoS     Sxiih.  AVilliam.  Assistant   Forester,  Cnolmor^dr-tey   Paik, 
Mai  pas 

1595  Simpson,  W.  A-,  Sk:7ton  Castle,  Scpton,  Yorks. 

I S9  2  tSomerrille,  Professor.  D  urh am  C  oi iiege  of  Sdence,  Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne 

1897  Snowdon,  Lancelot,  King  Street,  Soi:i  Srie'is 
1S91     Spence,  John,  Timber  Merdiant,  Rit-on 

1891     Stewart,  Dr.,  Hexham 

iSq4     Stokes,  CoutxiLor  Henry.  Soindi  ShkMs 

1593  Storie,  W_,  Forester,  "R'hitewaT  House,  Xewbcrr,  Berks. 

1596  Stone.  -Alex.  B..  Forester,  Higbclere,  Xewburr 
1SS5  *Straker,  J.  H^  Howdcn  Dene,  Ccxrbridge 

1590  *Straker,  J-  C,  The  Leazes,  Hexham 
i?:5     Suddick,  G.,  Printer.  Leeds 

1S54  Sutees,  R.  G..  Contractor,  Col«reIl,  Earrzsfr'rd 

1SS3  S-'.iierlarjd.  M.,  Forester,  Ketherbr.  Longtrim 

1 594  Swzles.  Jchn,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shie^ids 

1595  Swinney,  William.  \z  Wenrsrorth  Terrace.  So-th  SJiie  di 
1S93  Symm,  John,  Engineer,  Newton,  Stocksfieid 

1591  Tait,  James,  Forester,  Marske.  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
tSS;  Taylor,  Thomas,  Chipchase  CasLle,  Wark  on-Tyne 

1596  Taylor,  J^  Swinton,  Mashano,  Yorks. 
1S9S  Taylor,  John,  Wesroe,  South  Shields 

1595  Taylor,  John,  Lansdowne  House,  South  Shields 

15^96     Thclweil.  Thomas.  Assistant  Forester,  ChaLmondeley  Paii, 
near  Malpas,  Cheshire 

1596  Thompson,  W^  The  Gardens,  Kenkinsc^jp,  Hahwhlstle 

1597  Tr.ompson,  John.  Park  Superintendent,  South  S 

1592  Thornton,  C.  -^ :  ":a-.  Somh  Shie"  'r 

1S03  Tomlinson,  V.  ..^^z..  Forester,  Clur-.-c:.    Vorksor,  Xr'rts 

1593  Tristram.  Rev.  Canon.  P.D.,  F.R^  The  Ccl  r-fr,  l>^ham 

1594  TumbulL,  Dr.,  3  Westoe  Cxescent.  Sonth  Shieds 
1SQ4  Turner,  James,  3  Havel ock  Terrace,  Gz:eshe::i 
1S05  TumcT,  Warner,  Land  Agent,  Welbeck 

3S03  *Veitch,  Harry  James,  Xnrseryman,  Chelsea,  London 
189^     Wakenshaw,  J.  W.,RunnTmede.  K-  Xewcastie-cn-Tyne 

iSqc     Walker,  J,  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  v.  .v.._  ,:  Horse,  Hexham 
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Date  of 
Election 

1897  Walker,  J.  D.,  Solicitor,  21  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1 89 1  Wallace,  Henry,  Land  Agent,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 

1898  Wallace,  D.  P.,  Forester,  Filleigh,  North  Devon 

1892  Walton,  C.  E.,  Accountant,  King  Street,  South  Shields 
1895     Walton,  W.  S.,  Church  Street,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1891  Ward,  D.  M.,  East  Boldon,  Sunderland 

1892  Wardle,  J.  P.,  Timber  Merchant,  South  Shields 

1895  *  Watson-Armstrong,  W.  A.,  Cragside,  Rothbury 

1896  *Watney,  Daniel,  33  Poultry,  London 
1883  *Watt,  James,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 

1895  Watt,  J.  W.,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 

1896  Watt,  Alex.,  Land  Agent,  The  Grove,  Ravenglass,  Carnforth 

1894  Walters,  John,  Forester,  Ridley  Hall,  Bardon  Mill,  Carlisle 
1890  Welton,  Wm.,  Land  Steward,  Chesters,  Chollerford  R.S.O. 
1898     Wheler,  E.  G.,  Swansfield  House,  Alnwick 

1890     White,  William,  Forester,  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington 

1892  Whitfield,  Thomas,  Tyne   Dock    Engineering   Co.,  South 

Shields 

1893  Whittaker,  John,  Forester,  Abbeystead,  Lancaster 

1895  Whittingham,  W.,  Estate  Ofiice,  Sledmere,  York 

1894  Wilcox,  Albert,  Assistant  Forester,  Sandyford,  near  Stone, 

Staffordshire 

1892  Wilkinson,  W.,  Assistant  Forester,  Balderton,  near  Cheshire 
1886  tWilson,  Sir  Jacob,  3  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 
1886     Wilson,  John,  The  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1894     Wilson,  Henry,  Architect,  Hexham 

1897  Winder,  James,  Gardener,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 

1893  Winter,  F.,  26  Havelock  Terrace,  Union  Lane,  Gateshead 

1898  Wiseman,  Edward,  Nurseryman,  Elgin 

1894  *Wood,  A.  F.  N.,  Belswardyne  Hall,  Shrewsbury 
1898     Wood,  George,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

1895  Yco,  D.  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  Chippenham 

1893     Young,  T.  J.,  South   Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
near  Ashford,  Kent 

1896  Young,  Harry  J.,  47  Eastbourne  Grove,  South  Shields 
1896     Young,  Dr.,  Chapter  Row,  South  Shields 
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Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent 

Cadwallader  J.  Bates,  Esq.,  Langley  Castle,  Northumberland 

Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Chipchase  Castle,  North  Tyne 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe,  Cheshire 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Masham,  Swinton,  Masham 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  3  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W. 

John  Maughan,  Esq.,  B'.S.I,  Jervaulx,  Middleham 

F.  W.  Beadon,  Esq.,  Longley  Hall,  Huddersfield 


President. 
Mr,  Coroner  Graham,  Findon  Cottage,  Sacriston,  Durham 

Vice-Presidents. 

R.  B.  Barrett,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton 
James  Watt,  Carlisle 
J.  H.  Straker,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 
C.  G.  Grey,  Ballycourcy,  Enniscorthy 
John  Balden,  Dilston,  Corbridge 
William  Fell,  Hexham 
J.  W.  Robson,  Hexham 
William  Forbes,  Swinton,  Masham 

W,  D.  Cruddas,  M.P.,  Haughton  Castle,  Northumberland 
Henry  Wallace,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 
Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  South  Shields 
Joseph  S.  Gray,  York 

Professor  Somerville,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle 
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Members  of  Council. 

Thomas  Roberts,  Swanton  Novers 

George  Gallic,  Sledmere,  York 

George  Cooper,  Gateshead 

George  Clark,  Cockermouth 

Edward  Shipley,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

John  R.  Brown,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham 

John  Luke,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 

George  Bolam,  Land  Agent,  Berwick 

William  Elder,  Cholmondeley,  near  Malpas 

W,  B.  Havelock,  Brocklesby 

William  Milne,  Hexham 

J.  F.  Robinson,  Burnopfield 

George  Ross,  The  Nurseries,  Hexham 

Dr.  Young,  South  Shields 

T.  Bewick,  Ravensworth,  Gateshead 

John  Wilson,  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle 

John  Scott,  Newton,  Stocksfield 

W.  A.  Forster,  Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford 

A.  T.  Gillander,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

George  Marshall,  Land  Agent,  Godalming 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
John  Davidson,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Edward    Davidson,   Greenwich    Hospital    Estate    Office,    Haydon 
Bridge,  Northumberland 

Auditors. 

John  Balden,  Dilston,  Corbridge 
Bernard  Cowan,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
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Local  Secretaries. 

W.  B.  Havelock,  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire 

Wm.  Forbes,  Swinton,  Masham 

M.  Sutherland,  Netherby,  Longtown 

Bernard  Cowan,  Westoe>  South  Shields 

Wni.  Fleming,  Tudhoe,  Durham 

R.  T.  Collins,  Trentham,  Stafford 

James  Barrie,  Torrington,  North  Devon 

Joseph  Dick,  Wentworth,  Rotherham 

Francis  Mitchell,  Althorpe,  Northampton 

Ed.  Shipley,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

Jos.  D.  Coxon,  Barrasford 

Frank  Hall,  Lilleshall,  Newport 

W,  A.  Forster,  Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford 

W.  Tomlinson,  Clumber,  Worksop 

A,  J.  Forrest,  Burnley 

Wm.  Elder,  Cholmondeley,  near  Malpas 

Thomas  Roberts,  Melton  Constable 

Edward  Davidson,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge 

Robert  Coupar,  Ashford,  Co.  Galway 

W.  Storie,  Highclere,  Newbury 

John  Mitchell,  Strid  Cottage,  Bolton  Abbey 

James  Mitchell,  Frystone,  Ferrybridge 

Charles  Hankins,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

John  R.  Brown,  Altrincham 

D.  A.  Glen,  Croxteth  Park,  Liverpool 

A.  T.  Gillander,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

Official  Reporter. 
Daniel  Poison,  M.J.L,  Hexham 

Judges. 

Professor  Somerville,  D.CEc,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
Professor  Fisher,  Englefield  Green 
John  Maughan,  F.S.L,  Jervaulx 


CSnglisIj  ^rlinritultural  ^nrirfj. 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.G.,  on 
Tuesday  night,  15th  August,  1899,  on  the  return  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  from  a  visit  to  Osterley  Park,  Syon  House,  and 
Kew  Gardens.  Mr.  John  Graham,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Edward  Davidson)  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  adopted. 

New  Members. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  candidates 
for  membership,  as  nominated  at  meetings  of  the  Council  :— 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cooper,  London ;  Mr.  John  Short,  Blagdon  ;  Mr.  John 
Roberts,  Sinderford ;  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  Cockermouth ; 
Mr.  James  Henry  Laing,  London ;  Mr.  W.  Storey,  Tavistock, 
Devon  ;  Mr.  William  Dickinson,  Arundel ;  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
Leek ;  Mr.  Frank  M.  P.  Jones  Balme,  Ambleside ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Theakston,  ALasham ;  Mr.  Robert  Mack,  Richmond ;  Mr.  R. 
Imeson,  Masham ;  Mr.  \V.  H.  Marshall,  Penrith ;  Colonel  Archer 
Houblon,  Bishops  Hatford :  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  Liverpool ;  Mr. 
George  F.  Watt,  Greenhithe ;    Mrs.  Leah  C.  Watt,  Greenhithe ; 
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Mr.  Alfred  Haworth,  Liverpool ;  Sir  Arthur  E.  Middleton, 
Bart.,  Belsay  Castle ;  Mr.  Peter  Lockhart,  Langwathy ;  Mr. 
Christopher  Forster,  Altrincham ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Dunn,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Bolam,  Sunderland;  His  Honour  Judge 
Greenwell,  Lanchester ;    Mr.  Percy  A.  F.  Blair,  Cleveland ;    Mr. 

D.  P.  Laird,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  London,  N.W.; 
Mr.  Alexander  Pitcaithley,  Perth ;  Mr.  Hompton  C.  Lock,  Perth ; 
Mr.  Robert  Leatham  Barclay,  London,  E.C.;  Mr.  Alexander 
Mc.Dougall,   Helmsley;  Mr.  R.  Moffat,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Mr. 

E.  J.  Batchelor,  Harrogate;  Mr.  William  W.  Philip,  Gigha,  N.B.; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Fogg,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Alexander  Gallie,  Alnwick ;  Mr. 
John  H.  Oakley,  London,  S.W.;  Mr.  John  Rudd,  South  Shields. 

The  following  additional  nominations  were  handed  in  : — Mr. 
Arthur  Deane,  Crown  Road,  Egham  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble,  F.R.S., 
CLE.,  Highfield,  Hampshire;  Mr.  E.  Mc.Arthur  Moir,  late 
Indian  Forest  Service,  Castlethorp  Brigg,  Lincolnshire ;  Principal 
John  Smith  Hill,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Agricultural  College, 
Aspatria,  Cumberland ;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Corking,  Gateshead ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Conway,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire ;  Mr. 
Ernest  Ford,  The  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland ;  Mr.  W.  Bran- 
ford,  Norfolk  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  Stephen  Sheriff, 
South  Shields  ;  Mr.  Charles  Miles,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire ;  Mr. 
Harry  Totty,  Tidenham,  Chepstow  ;  Mr.  P.  Marshall,  Thetford, 
Suffolk;  Mr.  J.  C.  Maudlen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Councillor  Laws, 
Gateshead;  Mr.  Pattinson,  Darlington;  Mr.  Joseph  White,  South 
Shields ;  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Winter,  South  Shields. 

The  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  members. 

Membership  and  Finance. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  the  report  on  membership, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  of  members  was  439, 
as  against  417  last  year,  showing  a  net  increase  of  22  on  the  year. 
He  also  read  the  statement  of  accounts,  which  showed  the  total 
income  to  have  been  ^143  i  is.  6d.,  while  the  payments  amounted 
to  ^126  I2S.  8d.,  the  balance  in  band  and  on  deposit  in  the 
bank  being  ;^ no   17s.  iid. 

The  President  :  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year? 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  :  The  balance  in  hand  last  year  was 
;^io7,  whereas  this  year  it  is  only  ;£iio;  but  we  must  consider 
that  last  year  we  brought  forward  a  balance  of  ^41,  whereas  this 
year  we  only  bring  forward  a  balance  of  ^15. 

The  President  :  We  are  in  a  healthier  condition  now  than  last 
year, 

i\Ir.  ^V.  Forbes  :  May  I  ask  how  many  Transactions  are  printed 
altogether  ? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  :  Six  hundred  copies. 

The  President  said  that  in  adopting  the  financial  statement 
there  should  be  an  expression  of  thanks  forwarded  to  Professor 
Somerville  for  his  handsome  donation  of  ^^  towards  the  examin- 
ation fund.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Council,  he  understood,  had 
already  thanked  Professor  Somerville,  but  he  thought  the  Society 
ought  to  do  so,  as  they  did  not  get  ^^5  from  everybody  in  that 
way.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  report  and  financial  statement  were  adopted,  along  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  President. 


Recommendations  from  Council. 

The  following  recommendations,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  Council  meeting  at  York,  were  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  meeting  : — 

1.  ls\x.  W.  Forbes  moved,  and  Mr.  George  Marshall 
seconded,  "That  every  Master  of  Foxhounds  in  England  be  asked 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  that  a  letter,  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary,  be  sent  to  them." 

2.  Mr.  W.  Forbes  moved,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Brown  seconded, 
"  That  a  circular  be  printed  setting  out  the  aims  of  the  Society, 
and  be  sent  to  every  owner  of  woodlands,  such  circular  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  and  signed 
by  the  Local  Secretaries  in  every  district." 
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3-  Mr.  John  R.  Brown  moved,  and  the  Chairman  seconded, 
"That  the  Society  join  in  commemorating  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn,  and  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  appealing  for  contributions  towards  that  object." 

Mr.  W.  Fell  moved  the  adoption  of  the  first  recommendation, 
and  Mr.  George  Gallie  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  Barningham  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith  seconded,  that  the  recommendation  bn  not  entertained. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  second  recommendation  was  unanimously  agreed  to 

Mr.  Forres,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  third  recommend- 
ation, said  that  in  its  original  form  the  cost  of  printing  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  proposed  fund. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  :  That  was  understood. 

Mr.  \V.  B.  Havelock  said  that  the  Scottish  Society  had  adopted 
a  similar  resolution.  There  was  no  single  man,  he  thought,  either 
in  the  English  or  Scottish  Society,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
forestry  as  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  inform- 
ation, and  his  services  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  any 
one — a  most  amiable  man,  liked  by  everybody.  This  proposal 
was  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  and  the 
cost  of  printing  would  be  taken  out  of  the  subscriptions,  and  the 
balance  sent  to  the  general  fund, 

Mr.  T.  Barningham  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation, 
and  after  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to,  there  being  no 
amendment. 

Appointment    of    Officers. 

The  President  said  that  as  "happy  is  the  country  that  hath  no 
history,"  so,  happy  was  their  retiring  President  from  the  fact  that 
nothing  had  occurred  during  his  year  of  office — since  he  met  them 
in  Penrith  last  year — to  call  for  any  exercise  of  his  functions  in  any 
way,  except  that  of  joining  them  formally  at  such  meetings  as  he 
had  been  able  to  be  present  at.  The  work  of  the  Society  had  gone 
on  most  harmoniously.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  W.  Fell,  senior  Vice-President,  then  took  the  chair  pending 
the  appointment  of  President.  He  said  that  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  previous  night  in  order  to  facilitate 
matters  on  the  present  occasion,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
business  they  had  to  consider  was  the  nomination  of  a  President. 
He  was  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  the  unanimous 
vote  and  opinion  of  the  Council  was  that  they  ought  to  re-elect 
Coroner  Graham  as  President.  (Applause).  The  feeling  was 
expressed  very  strongly  on  the  matter,  and  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Graham  would  agree  to  accept  the  position.  The  acclamation 
with  which  the  announcement  had  been  met  was  such  that  it 
scarcely  required  a  resolution,  but  they  would  go  through  the 
necessary  form  of  proposing  a  resolution,  and  without  saying  any 
more  he  would  ask  Mr.  Cowan,  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
to  propose  the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  Cowan  said  he  felt  very  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
honour  to  propose  that  resolution.  It  was  eleven  years  since  he 
met  Mr.  Graham  at  Wooler.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Graham  was 
approached  by  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  than  whom,  at  that 
time,  none  was  more  cherished  in  the  North  of  England — Mr. 
Isaac  Baty  of  Hexham — and  on  that  occasion  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Graham  had  worked  inde- 
fatigably  and  most  earnestly  for  the  Society,  and  as  a  Vice-President 
he  had  missed  no  meeting.  He  thought  it  was  five  years  ago  since 
they  had  ceased  to  have  ornamental  presidents — men  whom  they 
never  saw,  but  whose  names  appeared  in  the  annual  report.  Mr. 
Maughan  and  Mr.  Beadon  worked,  and  the  Society  had  their 
presence  and  assistance — (hear,  hear)— and  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  years.  Their  retiring  President,  Mr.  Graham,  had 
never  missed  one  meeting,  he  believed,  but  the  Council  Meeting 
at  York.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  source  of  most  intense  satisfaction 
to  all  the  members  in  the  North  of  England  when  Mr.  Graham 
was  elected  President  and  accepted  the  office,  and  he  knew  that 
the  southern  members  had  the  same  res;ard  for  him  as  those  in  the 
North  of  England,  who  knew  his  personal  worth,  his  merits,  and 
his  culture,  and  the  value  of  his  legal  mind  to  the  Society  if  it 
should  be  in  trouble. 
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Mr.  A.  T.  GiLLANDERS,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  to  get  a  better  President  than  Mr.  Graham. 

Mr.  T.  Barningham  cordially  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  notwithstanding  the  extremely  kind 
remarks — the  too  flattering  remarks — that  had  been  made,  he 
wished  seriously  to  move  as  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Fell  be 
appointed  President.  Mr.  Fell  was  the  senior  Vice-President — his 
own  senior  by  many  years.  (Laughter).  He  meant  officially. 
(Laughter).  He  would  not  think  of  insulting  Mr.  Fell  by  com- 
paring his  still  unsilvered  locks  with  his  own  grey  hairs.  No, 
certainly  not.  Mr.  Fell  was  his  senior  as  a  member  of  this  Society, 
and  his  superior  as  an  arboriculturist,  possessing  the  scientific, 
practical,  and  business  knowledge,  and  other  requisites  which  the 
President  of  this  Society  ought  to  possess.  Mr.  Fell  was  entitled 
to  the  office.  He  (Mr.  Graham)  was  not  entitled  to  a  second  year, 
and  he  for  one  objected  to  a  man  filling  the  office  of  President  of 
their  Society  a  second  year  simply  because  he  had  held  it  one 
year.  When  they  had  paid  a  man  the  compliment  of  electing  him 
once,  that  was  quite  sufficient,  and  he  ought  to  be  content  to  retire 
and  make  himself  as  useful  as  he  could  in  a  quiet  way.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  honour  that  was  paid  him  last  year. 
He  had  had  a  most  pleasant  year  of  office.  He  had  begun  to 
enjoy  the  present  visit.  He  had  enjoyed  all  he  had  seen  that  day, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  have  his  enjoyment  spoiled  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  responsibility  which  would  devolve  upon  him  if  he 
was  re-elected  their  President.  This  was  a  personal  view  of  the 
question,  but  he  came  back  to  what  he  originally  stated,  that  Mr. 
Fell,  as  senior  Vice-President,  was  entitled  to  the  chair,  and  he 
moved  an  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  thought  it  was  a  great  waste  of  time  on  Mr. 
Graham's  part  to  refuse  office.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  would  do  all 
they  could  to  help  him,  and  he  was  sure  no  one  would  do  more 
for  his  assistance  than  Mr.  Fell  himself.  He  would  support  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Gillanders. 

Mr.  T.  Barnixgham  pointed  out  that  as  there  was  no  seconder 
of  the  amendment,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
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The  Chairman  said  they  had  listened  very  patiently  to  what 
Mr.  Graham  had  to  say,  as  they  always  did,  and  always  had 
pleasure  in  doing,  but  he  was  sorry  that  on  the  present  occasion 
they  could  not  endorse  his  sentiments.  There  were  only  two  sub- 
stantial reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Graham  for  the  non-continuance 
of  his  term  of  office  for  another  year.  One  was  that  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  be  honoured  a  second  year.  Well,  he  felt,  and 
everyone  felt,  that  having  had  the  experience  for  twelve  months, 
and  proved  his  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  control  them  and  keep 
them  in  the  best  humour,  and  in  the  best  of  conduct,  that  was  a 
good  reason  for  retaining  Mr.  Graham  as  President.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  knew  how  kindly-disposed  Mr.  Graham  had  been  to  the 
Society  in  the  past,  and  he  thought  that  virtually  disposed  of  any 
objection  they  could  have  to  a  nomination  for  a  second  year. 
The  two  preceding  Presidents  had  each  been  elected  a  second 
year,  and  they  did  well  to  elect  them.  In  Mr.  Graham  they  had 
an  excellent  President,  and  that  was  a  good  reason  why  they  should 
continue  him  in  office.  Another  reason  was  that  Mr.  Graham 
said  he  had  enjoyed  his  year  of  office,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
derived  pleasure  from  his  association  with  the  Society;  and  the 
way  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  the  Society  was  therefore  to  re-elect 
him  President. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  amidst  cheers. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  resuming  the  chair  as  President  for  another 
year,  said  that  it  was  against  his  better  judgment  that  he  yielded 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  He  had  hoped  to  have  found  at 
least  one  friend  to  assist  him  when  he  looked  anxiously  round  the 
room  and  wanted  a  seconder.  (Laughter.)  He  had  thought  better 
of  them — (laughter) — but  he  was  afraid  he  had  been  like  the  hare 
with  many  friends — when  a  friend  was  really  wanted  it  was  the 
other  way  round.  (Laughter.)  They  had  now  cornered  him,  and 
he  could  not  get  out  of  it.  (Laughter.)  If  he  had  known  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  he  had  every  opportunity,  and  he  thought 
he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it.  The  train  was  very  late  in 
starting  on  the  previous  night,  and  he  should  have  been  a  minute 
or  two  later,  and  they  should  not  have  had  him  there.  (Laughter.) 
He  could  not  help  feeling,  however,  that  they  meant  all  they  had 
done.      They  were  hardly  the  men  to  use  or  adopt  words  of 
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compliment  simply  because  they  were  complimentary,  or  pleasing 
to  say.  There  was  quite  sufficient  backbone  in  them,  and  quite 
sufficient  independence,  he  thought,  to  enable  them  to  accept  his 
offer  if  they  felt  inclined,  but  they  did  not,  and  therefore  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  their 
expression  of  good  feeling,  and  for  the  confidence  they  had 
bestowed  on  him,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  still  adhered  to 
the  opinion  that  he  expressed  before,  that  they  would  have  done 
far  better — in  fact,  they  would  have  done  right — if  they  had  elected 
Mr.  Fell.  He  could  do  little  for  them,  very  little  indeed,  but  as 
they  had  placed  him  in  that  position  he  must  be  ready  to  do  what 
he  could  during  his  year  of  office.  They  had  said  that  they  would 
do  all  they  could  to  help  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sure  they 
would.  Everything  had  gone  off  smoothly  and  pleasantly  that  day, 
and  in  the  right  way  in  which  their  visits  to  various  estates  should 
be  made.  There  had  not  been  a  single  hitch.  He  hoped  that  at 
the  termination  of  his  year  of  office  he  should  be  able  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  respect  of  every  other  occasion  on  which  they 
appeared  in  public.  He  hoped  the  rest  of  their  meeting  would 
be  as  harmonious  as  it  had  been  up  to  now.     (Applause.) 

There  were  two  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  caused 
by  the  retirement  by  rotation  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Barrett,  Skipton,  and 
Mr.  James  Watt,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall,  in  moving  that  Professor  Fisher,  of  the 
Royal  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  be 
appointed  a  Vice-President,  said  that  during  the  time  he  had 
known  Professor  Fisher  he  had  found  him  doing  all  he  could  to 
assist  the  Society.  Professor  Fisher  was  associated  with  him  in 
arranging  the  excursions  for  this  meeting,  and  he  could  safely  say 
that  he  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  him — assistance 
which  was  given  most  cheerfully  and  most  willingly,  and  if  he  had 
wanted  more  assistance,  he  was  sure  that  Professor  Fisher  would 
have  rendered  it  most  readily. 

Mr.  GiLLANDERS  asked  if  the  retiring  Vice-Presidents  had 
tendered  their  resignations,  and  if  they  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
to  that  effect. 
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The  President  :  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  gentlemen  retiring 
are  eligible  for  re-election,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  of 
them  should  resign.  They  are  out  of  office  by  effluxion  of  time, 
and  it  is  open  to  you  to  nominate  them  again  if  you  choose,  or  to 
nominate  anybody  else. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pollard  seconded  the  nomination  of  Professor  Fisher, 
and  Mr.  Gillanders  supported  the  nomination. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
practical  forester,  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock,  for  the  other  vacancy. 
Mr.  Havelock  was  well  known  to  them  all  for  his  urbanity,  and 
for  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  forest  work. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Herd  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  Barningham  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  James 
Watt,  who,  he  said,  had  long  been  a  supporter  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock,  in  seconding  this  nomination,  said  he 
did  not  know  that  there  were  many  that  had  done  more  for  the 
Society  than  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Watt.  He 
thought  that  as  a  Society  they  would  not  be  rendering  any 
acknowledgment  of  things  that  had  gone  before  if  they  did  not 
re-elect  Mr.  Watt. 

An  open  vote  was  then  taken,  when  34  voted  for  Professor 
Fisher,  22  for  Mr.  Havelock,  and  16  for  Mr.  Watt.  The  first  two 
gentlemen  were  therefore  elected. 

The  retiring  members  of  Council  were — Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
Swanton  Novers ;  Mr.  George  Gallie,  Sledmere,  Yorkshire ;  Mr. 
George  Cooper,  Gateshead ;  Mr.  George  Clark,  Cockermouth ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Shipley   Darlington. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Ross, 
the  retiring  members,  as  above,  were  re-elected. 


Another  vacancy  being  created  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Havelock 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  W.  Fell  moved  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Herd 
be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  ^y.  Forbes  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hankins. 

Mr.  W.  Milne  seconded  the  nomination. 

A  vote  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  22  voted  for  Mr.  Herd 
and  5  for  Mr.  Hankins.  Mr.  Herd  was  therefore  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  place  of  Mr.  Havelock. 

The  President  said  they  all  very  much  regretted  the  Secretary's 
absence,  and  especially  the  cause  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last  year, 
when  they  missed  his  familiar  face  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  it  clouded  over  their  enjoyment,  and  they  knew  what 
trouble  he  took  in  order  to  come  down  from  Alston  to  see  them, 
and  the  considerable  trouble  he  had  in  returning  to  that  place. 
They  did  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Davidson  would  have  been 
able  to  be  amongst  them  on  the  present  occasion,  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  and  they  knew  the  reason  for  it. 
It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  himself  personally.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr.  John  Davidson 
as  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposal, 
and  suggested  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  Mr. 
Davidson  in  the  domestic  affliction  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
and  which  had  prevented  his  presence  with  them  that  night. 

The  motion,  with  the  addendum  suggested  by  Mr.  Gray,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  in  moving  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  E. 
Davidson  as  Assistant  Secretary,  said  that  Mr.  Davidson  took  all 
the  interest    in  the  Society  that  any  one  could  possibly  take. 
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Mr.  George  Cooper  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  in 
Mr.  Davidson  they  had  "a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  and  one  who 
was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Gallie, 
the  Auditors  (Mr.  John  Balden,  Dilston,  Corbridge,  and  Mr.  B. 
Cowan,  Harton,  South  Shields,)  were  re-elected  and  thanked  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  George  Clark,  Cockermouth,  was  added  to  the  list  of  Local 
Secretaries,  on  the  motion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Fell. 

Mr.  B.  CowAX  moved  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  D.  Poison  as 
Official  Reporter,  and  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  present 
that  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  had  been  very  ably  and 
carefully  done,  and  that  the  Transactions  was  a  work  that  any 
gentleman  could  place  in  his  library  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  their  Ofificial  Reporter. 

Mr.  E.  Shipley  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  quite  agreed  with  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Mr.  Cowan,  and  said  he  had  a  letter  from  Judge  Greenwell 
speaking  in  very  high  terms  of  the  composition  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray, 
the  Judges  of  Essays  (Professor  Somerville,  F.R.S.E.,  Cambridge 
University;  Professor  Fisher,  Englefield  Green;  and  Mr.  John 
Maughan,  F.S.I.,  Jervaulx,)  were  re-elected. 

Essays. 

The  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Essays  of  "Saxon"  and 
"Briton,"  on  "The  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees"  (confined  to  Assis- 
tant Foresters);  on  the  Essay  of  "Ilex,"  on  "The  Different  Kinds 
of  Fences,  Dead  and  Alive"  (open);  and  on  the  Essay  of 
"Boatman,"  on  "The  Preparation  of  Land  for  an  Estate  Nursery" 
(open),  was  read. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gray,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Council. 

It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Milne,  that  the  subjects  and  prizes  for  Essays  for 
1899-1900  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Tlme  and  Place  ov  Next  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  G.  Gallie  moved  that  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  Fell  seconded  the  motion,  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  Council  should  endeavour  to  arrange  for  an  Excursion  to  Paris 
next  year.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  B.  Havelock  suggested  that  the  Society  should  join 
the  Scottish  and  visit  Paris  as  one  body. 

Mr.  Fell  said  the  difficulty  he  saw  was  this,  that  it  might  make 
the  party  somewhat  unwieldy.  They  would  have  probably  about 
eighty,  and  the  Scottish  would  have  about  the  same,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  they  went  separately. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  supported  Mr.  Ilavelock's  recommendation,  and 
said  that  abroad  Government  officials  could  move  five  hundred 
about  the  country  as  easily  as  five. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  suggested  that  the  Society  should  not  go  to 
Paris  at  all.  He  did  not  see  what  good  they  were  going  to  get  out 
of  a  visit  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Forbes  :  We  said  France. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  willing  to  go  if  it  was  France,  but  to  go  to 
Paris  when  it  was  crammed  with  visitors  would  be  a  waste  of  money, 
and  he  did  not  think  they  would  learn  anything. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray,  Mr.  W.  Milne,  and  Mr.  G.  Cooper  favoured 
the  reference  of  the  whole  question  to  the  Council. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Notice  of  Motion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  RoBSON  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  will 
move  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  be  not  called  an 
"Excursion,"  but  the  "Summer  Meeting,"  or  "Annual  General 
Meeting"  of  the  Society.  He  also  suggested  that  the  summer 
meeting  next  year  be  held  at  Matlock,  and  that  as  the  Society 
originated  at  Hexham,  a  Council  Meeting  should  be  held  there 
once  a  year. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Robson  were  referred  to  the  Council. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Professor  Somerville. 

Mr.  B.  Cow.an  suggested  that  a  letter  be  drafted,  signed  by  the 
President,  and  sent  to  Professor  Somerville,  thanking  him  for  the 
able  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  W.  Fell,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Shipley 
a  committee  was  appointed    to    draft  a  resolution  to  the   effect 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cowan,  and  the  President  was  authorised  to  sign 
the  same  and  have  it  forwarded   to  Professor  Somerville  in  the 
name  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Ross,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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THE  ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Excursion  took  place  on  Monday,  August 
14th,  1899,  the  members  and  their  friends  assembling  at  the 
Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate,  London,  E.G.,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  during  its  Metropolitan  visit.  Being  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Society  has  visited  London,  there  was 
a  large  attendance.  The  members  hailed  from  all  quarters,  but 
the  larger  number  came  from  the  Northern  Counties,  and  most 
of  these  travelled  in  saloon  carriages  from  the  Central  Station, 
Newcastle,  reaching  King's  Cross  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  night.  Others  travelled  from  the  north  by  sea  from 
Newcastle,  and  some  availed  themselves  of  an  excursion  train  which 
reached  London  early  on  the  day  of  assembly.  Amongst  those 
present  were  the  following: — Mr.  N.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
Newcastle;  Mr.  Humphrey  Atkinson  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Atkinson, 
Blaydon ;  Mr.  C.  Bewick  and  Miss  Bewick,  Guisborough  ;  Mr. 
H.  Barker,  South  Shields;  Mr.  Thos.  Barningham,  Barnard  Castle; 
Mr.  J.  Barningham,  Darlington;  Mr.  James  Baiston,  Newcastle  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  F.R.H.S.,  Gateshead;  Mr.  Jos.  D.  Coxon 
and  Mrs.  Coxon,  Barrasford ;  Mr.  J.  Cosans,  South  Shields ; 
Mr,  W.  Clough,  Gateshead ;  Mr.  Robt.  Collins,  Trentham ;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Corking,  Gateshead;  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  South 
Shields ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Dalgliesh,  Bishop  Auckland ;  Mr.  Edward 
Davidson,  F.R.H.S.  (Assistant  Secretary),  Haydon  Bridge-on- 
Tyne ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Dobson,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  W.  Dixon, 
Middlesbrough;  Mr.  William  Elder,  Cholmondeley,  Malpas;  Mr. 
William  Forbes,  Swinton  ;   Mr.  William  Fell,  Hexham ;  Mr.  A.  C, 
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Forbes,  Calne;  Mr.  S.  Finn  and  Miss  Finn,  South  Shields; 
Mr.  John  Ferguson,  Newcastle  ;  Mr.  Coroner  Graham  (President), 
Sacriston  ;  Mr.  Jos.  S.  Gray,  York  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  South 
Shields ;  Mr.  George  Gallic,  Sledmere ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillanders, 
Alnwick  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Greenwood,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Herd  and  Mrs.  Herd,  Penrith  ;  Principal  J.  Smith  Hill,  Aspatria ; 
Mr.  George  Hopley,  Malpas;  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock,  Brocklesby 
Park;  Mr.  Charles  Hankins,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  Mr.  R.  Hindson, 
Newcastle;  Mr.  G.  Hedley,  Corbridge ;  Mr.  D.  A,  Holdsworth, 
Newcastle  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Irving,  Corbridge ;  Mr.  W.  James,  Naworth  ; 
Mr.  John  Kennedy,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  D.  C.  Legard,  Heighington 
Hall;  Mr.  J.  Laine,  Newport,  Isle-of-Wight ;  Mr.  P.  O.  Laidlaw, 
Fourstones  ;  Mr.  W.  Laws,  Gateshead;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Lincoln, 
South  Shields;  Mr.  J.  R.  Mabane,  South  Shields;  Mr.  Thos. 
Martin,  London  ;  Mr.  C.  Miles,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Maudlen,  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  Frystone ;  Mr.  W.  Milne,  Hexham ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Matheson,  Morpeth;  Mr.  George  Marshall,  Godalming; 
Mr.  J.  Palliser,  Blackhill ;  Miss  Pyle,  Chollerford ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pollard,  and  Mr.  John  Peebles,  South  Shields  ;  Mr.  W.  Palliser, 
Blackhill;  Mr.  Daniel  Poison,  (Official  Reporter),  Newcastle; 
Mr.  George  Ross,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Gunnerton ;  Mr. 
Edward  Shipley,  Darlington ;  Mr.  Henry  Stokes  and  Mrs.  Stokes, 
South  Shields;  Mr.  Stephen  Sheriff,  South  Shields;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Surtees,  Barrasford  ;  Mr.  John 
Scott,  Newton  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Shipley,  Haydon  Bridge ;  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  Haltwhistle ;  Mr. 
James  Turner,  Gateshead;  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  jun.,  Alnwick; 
Dr.  Turnbull,  South  Shields;  Mr.  N.  Temperley,  Gateshead; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  White,  Stanwick. 

Owing  to  domestic  affliction,  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Councillor  John  Davidson,  of  Haydon  Bridge,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  his  absence  was  a  matter  of  general  regret  amongst 
the  members,  although  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried 
out  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Davidson,  Assistant  Secretary.  After 
the  long  journey  which  most  of  the  party  had  undergone,  no 
business  of  a  formal  or  official  character  was  transacted  on  the  day 
of  assembly,  and  it  was  not  till  Tuesday  night  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  held. 
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SECOND    DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  real  work  of  the  week  commenced  on  Tuesday,  when  we 
breakfasted  at  7-30  a.m.,  and  started  for  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Jersey.  The  route  lay  along  some  of  the  busiest  thorough- 
fares of  the  Metropolis — down  Aldersgate  Street,  across  Holborn 
Viaduct,  along  Piccadilly,  past  Hyde  Park,  and  on  through  Brent- 
ford and  Chiswick — and  our  progress  was  necessarily  slow ;  but 
here  and  there  many  objects  of  great  interest  were  seen,  conspicuous 
amongst  these  being  the  .Albert  Memorial,  a  stately  and  beautiful 
structure,  worthy  alike  of  a  good  Prince  and  a  great  nation. 
Naturally,  the  trees  growing  along  the  route  were  as  closely  observed 
as  was  possible  from  a  moving  conveyance.  The  street  trees  are 
chiefly  planes  and  acacias,  and  they  are  thriving  wonderfully  well, 
but  some  of  the  largest  trees  in  London,  principally  elms  and 
sycamores,  are  to  be  seen  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  "London  plane"  is  commonly  referred  to  by  arboriculturists 
as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  tree  life  to  urban  con- 
ditions, and  has  been  described  indifferently  as  Flatanus  occidenialis 
and  F.  oriciiia/is,  both  being  catalogued  at  Kew  as  species  oi  F. 
acerifolia.  Both  the  eastern  and  western  plane  are  planted  in 
London,  but  a  minute  examination  of  one  of  the  trees  disclosed 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  true  specimen  of  the  one  species  or  the 
other,  but  in  all  probability  a  sub-variety  of  orientalis.  The  plane 
is  lofty  and  umbrageous,  and,  as  we  observed  all  along  the  route, 
sheds  its  bark  in  irregular  patches,  giving  the  trunk  the  appearance 
of  having  been  damaged  by  external  agency.  Indeed,  so  irregular 
and  eccentric  were  these  patches  that  several  members  of  the  party 
vv^ere  disposed  to  doubt  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  tree 
itself. 

Dr.  Lindley  states,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of 
the  bark  is  the  rigidity  of  its  tissue,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
incapable  of  stretching  as  the  wood  beneath  it  increases  in  diameter. 
To  this  habit  of  throwing  off  its  bark  may  be  attributed  the  immunity 
of  the  tree  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  London  atmosphere. 
Of  the  two  species,  the  eastern  plane  is  hardier  than  the  western, 
and  throws  off  its  bark  more  freely.  Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum  et 
Fructketuin  Britatinicum,  mentions  this  as  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  two  species  in  winter,  and  adds  that  in  the  summer  season 
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P.  occidentalis  may  be  readily  known  from  P.  orietiialis  "by  its 
leaves  being  but  slightly  lobed,  instead  of  being  palmate  like  those 
of  P.  on'entalis,  and  by  its  globular  catkins,  or  balls,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  being  nearly  smooth,  while  those  of  P. 
orieiitalis  are  rough."  The  oriental  plane  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  about  one 
hundred  years  before  the  western  plane.  A  native  of  the  east  of 
Europe  and  the  western  portions  of  Asia,  it  figures  frequently  in 
ancient  history.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  was  so  enchanted, 
says  Herodotus,  with  a  beautiful  plane  tree  that  he  found  in  Lycia 
that  he  encircled  it  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  confided  the  charge 
of  it  to  one  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Pausanius  (A.  D.  170)  mentions 
a  plane  tree  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  in  Arcadia  which  was 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Menelaus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 
to  have  been,  at  the  time  Pausanius  saw  it,  1,300  years  old. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  Lacedemonians  gave  the  name 
of  Plataniste  to  an  island  in  the  Levant,  connected  by  two  bridges 
with  the  Morea,  which  was  covered  with  plane  trees,  and  where 
the  young  men  used  to  perform  their  exercises.  It  was  in  this 
island,  according  to  Theocritus,  that  the  flowers  were  gathered  of 
which  Helen's  wedding  garland  was  composed  on  the  day  of  her 
nuptials  with  Menelaus.  Plane  trees  were  planted  near  all  the 
public  schools  in  Athens.  The  groves  of  Epicurus,  in  which 
Aristotle  taught  his  peripatetic  disciples ;  the  shady  walks  planted 
near  the  gymnasia  and  other  public  buildings  of  Athens ;  and  the 
groves  of  Academus,  in  which  Plato  delivered  his  celebrated 
discourses — were  all  formed  of  this  tree.  Socrates  swore  by  the 
plane  tree,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  offended  Melitus, 
who  thought  it  a  great  crime  to  swear  by  so  beautiful  a  tree.* 
The  western  plane,  of  course,  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Its 
leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the  eastern  species,  and  the  petioles 
are  red,  while  those  of  P.  orientalis  are  green. 

The  acacias  looked  remarkably  green  and  fresh,  but  nowhere 
was  the  tree  seen  in  flower,  although,  just  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  large  acacia  in  flower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crieff. 
The  oldest  specimen  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  was 
planted  in  1635,  being  now  about  70  feet  high. 

"* Arboretum  et  Friuticetutn  Britatinicum. 
2 
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OSTERLEY    PARK. 

At  Osterley  Park,  which  is  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Brentford, 
in  the  Parish  of  Heston,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Colcutt,  clerk  of 
works,  and  were  shown  round  the  grounds  by  him  and  Mr.  James 
Hawkes,  head  gardener. 

The  estate  was  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  as  a  gift  from  the  Crown.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  and  commenced  to 
build  the  Exchange  in  1566,  completing  it  at  his  own  expense  in 
1567.  When  he  died  he  left  the  building  by  will  to  the  City  of 
London.  This  building  was  of  brick,  and  was  at  first  called  the 
Bourse,  but  in  1570,  when  it  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  proclaimed  as  the  "  Royal  Exchange."  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  stone 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1667,  when  Charles  IL  laid 
the  first  stone.  The  estate  of  Lord  Jersey  is  magnificently  timbered, 
and  "garnished,"  as  an  old  writer  says,  "with  manie  faire  ponds 
which  afford  fish,  swanes,  and  other  water  fowl."  Walford,  in  his 
*'  Greater  London,"  says  that  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Sir  Thomas 
in  1578,  and  was  there  entertained  in  a  sumptuous  manner. 
Several  changes  of  ownership  occurred  after  that,  and  ultimately 
the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Chile,  a  banker 
of  Fleet  Street,  who  rebuilt  Osterley  House,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  turrets.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  brother  Robert,  who 
completed  the  work,  and  fitted  up  the  interior  with  great  taste  and 
magnificence.  Mr.  Robert  Child's  grand-daughter.  Lady  Sarah 
Sophia  Fane,  daughter  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  conveyed 
the  estate  in  marriage  to  the  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  in  this  way 
the  property  was  inherited  by  the  present  owner.  The  park  of 
350  acres  was  replanted  by  Francis  Child,  and  many  of  the  trees 
have  attained  the  majesty  of  maturity  and  the  dignity  of  age,  being 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  a  fine  group  of  golden  yews,  and 
then  to  a  number  of  cedars  of  Lebanon.  One  of  the  latter  has  a 
girth  of  13  ft.  2in.,  and  another  measures  13  ft.  4  in.  at  four  feet  from 
the  base.  The  planes  are  majestic  trees.  One  splendid  specimen — 
a  western  plane — is  over  14  ft.  in  circumference  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  computed  to  contain  360  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
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The  bole  of  this  tree  is  22  ft.  high,  and  the  spread  of  branches 
21  feet.  Amongst  the  oaks  were  grand  specimens  of  Querais  suber 
(the  cork  oak),  and  Q.  ilex.  The  latter  measures  8  ft.  8  in.  at  four 
feet  from  the  base,  and  is  larger  than  any  seen  in  1897  at  Holkham, 
in  Norfolk,  where  there  is  probably  the  best  all-round  collection  of 
evergreen  oaks  in  England.  The  Holkham  oaks  were  planted 
about  1760,  and  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  park,  and 
the  largest  had  a  quarter  girth  of  26;^  in.  under  the  bark,  so  that 
the  specimen  at  Osterley  does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
best  ilex  at  Holkham. 

Like  the  ilex,  Qiiercus  suber  is  also  an  evergreen  tree.  It  is  indig- 
■enous  to  the  South  of  France,  and  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
North  of  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  about  1699.  The  tree  at  Osterley  Park, 
though  perhaps  not  the  largest  that  we  saw  during  our  present 
visit,  possessed  the  most  distinctive  character  as  a  representative 
of  the  oak  from  which  the  cork  of  commerce  is  obtained.  A 
specimen  of  the  false  cork  oak  {Quercus pseudo  suber),  a  native  of 
Tuscany,  Spain  and  Barbary,  was  seen  at  Syon  House  later  in 
the  day. 

Some  discussion  took  place  amongst  the  experts  with  regard  to 
a  specimen  of  Pyrus  sorbus,  known  as  the  True  Service  Tree.  As 
the  tree  was  not  in  fruit,  and  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
question  as  to  its  identity  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  on 
the  spot,  but  Mr.  Hawkes  stated  that  he  had  been  assured  on  the 
best  authority  that  it  was  Pyrus  sorbus.  It  may  either  be  P.  s. 
malt/ormis  or  P.  s.  pyriformis.  The  first  variety  bears  a  fruit  like 
a  small  crab  apple,  and  the  second  has  a  pear-shaped  fruit.  From 
what  Mr.  Hawkes  said  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit  of  this 
tree,  it  is  presumably  Pyrus  sorbus  inaliformis.  In  any  case,  the 
tree  is  very  rare  in  England,  though  it  is  common  enough  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Barbary  and  Algiers.  What 
is  particularly  remarkable  about  the  species  is  its  extraordinary 
longevity.  Loudon  asserts  that  it  "requires  two  centuries  to  reach 
its  full  size."  An  inexperienced  eye  might  easily  mistake  it  for  the 
mountain  ash. 

Another  tree  that  is  worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  Sweet  Gum 
Liquidambar  {Liquidambar  slyradjiua),  a  deciduous  tree,  and  a 
native  of  North  America,  resembling  a  maple  in  general  appearance. 
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Its  name  is  derived  from  an  aromatic  gum  exuded  by  the  leaves. 
Michaux  says  "it  is  met  with  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile,  cool,  and 
exposed  to  temporary  inundations,"  and  that  it  is  found  "in  company 
with  the  chestnut,  white  oak  {Quercus pri/ins  palustris),  the  willow 
oak  {Q.  Phellos),  the  wakoo  {Ulmus  alaia),  the  black  gum  {IVyssa 
syivaika),  the  red  maple  {Acer  ritbrum),  the  red  ash  {Fraximis 
tot/ieniosa),  and  the  black  ash  {F.  sanibucifolia).'"  Loudon,  who 
quotes  largely  from  Michaux,  remarks  that  "it  has  a  striking 
appearance  when  the  leaves  are  dying  off  in  autumn" — deep  red 
and  orange — "and  it  is  also  very  beautiful  throughout  the  summer^ 
from  the  dark  green  and  glossy  surface  of  its  elegantly  shaped 
leaves." 

Amongst  the  larger  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 
English  elm,  i6  ft.  3  in.;  yew,  on  a  clean  stem,  measuring  9  ft.  at 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  spread  of  branches  measuring 
203  feet  in  circumference;  beech,  37 ^  in.  (quarter  girth),  with  long, 
straight,  clean  bole,  estimated  to  contain  360  cubic  feet  of  timber; 
do.,  29  m.  (quarter  girth),  with  a  bole  of  32  feet  to  the  first  fork, 
and  containing  about  220  cubic  feet  of  timber;  Scotch  fir, 
containing  about  120  cubic  feet  of  timber.  ,\  feature  of  the  young 
woodlands  here  is  the  grou|)ing  of  conifers,  flowering  shrubs, 
golden  yews,  and  so  on.  .Amongst  the  other  trees  that  attracted 
attention,  most  of  them  young,  were  Fi/ius  iiisigtiis,  Acer  colcnicunt 
riibruiii,  Corinis  alba  spacie,  Taxodium  distichum  (deciduous 
cypress),  Picea  lasiocarpa  or  Lowii^  and  Abies  pwigens  glaiica 
(Californian  spruce,  a  beautiful  tree  about  fifteen  years  old). 
Besides  these  we  found  in  our  peregrinations  a  fine  cedar  of 
Lebanon  covered  with  bunches  of  male  bloom — a  somewhat  curious 
S])ectacle  in  Auijust,  as  the  bloom  usually  comes  in  October.  Or> 
the  walls  of  the  mansion  were  Ai)ipelopsis  Veiichii,  Magnolia  in 
flower,  and  a  purple  variety  of  Westeria  Simensis  in  bloom.  The 
latter  is  generally  a  greenhouse  plant  in  the  North, 

SYON     HOUSE. 

Mr.  Colcutt  and  Mr.  Hawkes  having  being  thanked  for  their 
kind  attentions,  we  drove  off  to  Syon  House,  a  journey  which 
occupied  about  half-an-hour.  Syon  House  and  its  surroundings 
are  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  the  arboriculturist,  but  also 
to    the   historical   student.      With    its    history    we   can  only  deal 
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very  briefly  indeed.  Charles  Mackay,  in  "The  Thames  and  its 
Tributaries,"  says — "  On  the  left  of  us,  as  we  proceed  up  the  river, 
extends  the  garden  of  Kew,  and  on  the  right  is  the  princely  domain 
■of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Syon  House  is  a  naked,  heavy- 
looking  building.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  'in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  of  God,  and  all  Saints, 
especially  ot  St.  Bridget.'  It  was  one  of  the  first  religious  estab- 
lishments suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  his  ire  being  particularly 
directed  against  the  sisterhood  for  the  countenance  they  had 
afforded  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  It  was 
alleged  against  Sir  Thomas  More  that  he  visited  this  impostor  at 
Syon  House.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  who  reserved  it  for  his 
own  use,  it  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Protector  Somerset, 
and,  on  his  attainder  and  execution,  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. Lady  Jane  Grey,  that  ill-starred  Queen  of  a  few  days, 
resided  here  when  she  was  urged  to  accept  the  crown.  Her 
acceptance  of  it  led  to  her  own  death  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  when  the  building  once  more  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Sisters  'of  all  the 
Saints  and  especially  of  St.  Bridget.'  Elizabeth,  however, 
dispossessed  them  and  gave  Syon  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  family."  Walford  remarks 
that  the  original  site  of  the  monastery  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Twickenham,  while  Syon  is  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  parish  of  Isleworth.  It  was  founded,  he 
says,  in  141 5,  by  King  Henry  V,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty 
sisters  and  twenty-five  brothers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Bridget,  a  modified  branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  This 
religious  house,  together  with  its  twin  monastery  at  Sheen,  for  such 
it  really  was,  is  the  subject  of  an  allusion  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
play  of  Henry  V.,  where  the  King  says:  — 

Five  hundred  poor  have  I  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Towards  heaven  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul. 

In  1 43 1,  within  eighteen  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
the  premises  became  too  small   for  the  community,  and   it  was 
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allowed  to  remove  to  a  more  spacious  edifice  which  had  been  built 
upon  its  demesne  within  the  parish  of  Isleworth.  Here  it  prospered 
remarkably  well  so  far  as  this  world's  goods  are  concerned,  for  when 
the  convent  was  suppressed  by  Henry  its  net  annual  income  was 
assessed  in  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  ;^2o,ooo  of  our  money,  a 
larger  income  than  that  of  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
Canterbury,  Durham,  or  Winchester.  The  history  of  the  sister- 
hood after  being  driven  out  of  Syon  is  one  of  prolonged  struggle, 
lasting  three  hundred  years,  and  all  through  that  struggle  it 
preserved  its  English  nationality,  finding  a  home  at  last  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  near  Lisbon.  The  convent  of  these  "  Dau^ihters 
of  Zion,"  as  they  were  called,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  when, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  Lisbon  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
English  army.  Then  the  forlorn  relic  of  the  sisterhood,  consisting 
of  nine  English  ladies,  made  its  way  back  to  its  own  land  once 
more.  In  1825  two  or  three  of  them  were  still  alive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  The  community,  however,  still 
survives  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  membership  is 
confined  to  English  ladies.  It  is  said  that  half  a  century  or  more 
ago  the  sisters  were  visited  at  Lisbon  by  the  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  They  told  His  Grace  the  story  of  having  carried 
their  keys  with  them  through  all  their  changes  of  fortune  and  abode, 
and  that  they  were  still  in  hopes  of  seeing  their  English  home 
again.  "Oh,"  quietly  remarked  His  Grace,  "the  locks  have  been 
altered  since  those  keys  were  in  use."  This  story,  somewhat 
elaborated,  was  re-told  in  a  London  Society  Journal  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Duke.  William  IV.  visited  Syon  on  July  31st,  1831, 
and  he  and  Queen  Adelaide  were  entertained  here  in  June,  1833.* 
Most  of  the  best  trees  at  Syon  were  planted  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  then  owner,  who  had  been  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  North  America,  brought  back  with  him  a 
large  number  of  new  species  which  have  now  grown  to  be  remark- 
ably fine  trees.  Mr.  Wythes  and  Mr.  Kyle  kindly  acted  as  our 
guides  through  the  beautiful  gardens,  conservatories  and  grounds. 
The  main  approach  to  Syon  is  lined  with  a  double  row  of  limes, 
forming  a  stately  avenue,  which,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  must 
have  a  very  charming  effect.     Passing  over  the  many  objects  of 

*Walford,  Greater  Lottdon.     See,  also,  A.\mg\tr's  History  aitd  Antiquities 

of  Isleworth. 
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interest  in  the  gardens  and  conservatories,  we  first  pause  to  view  a 
grand  mulberry,  growing  from  an  old  stock  planted  in  1545, 
Twenty-five  yards  away  there  is  another  mulberry,  also  growing 
from  the  old  stock.  Both  trees  were  in  fruit,  and  covered  with 
netting.  The  fruit  was  tasted,  and  had  a  most  delicious  flavour. 
These  trees  are  the  black-fruited  or  common  mulberry  [Morns 
nigra),  which  is  a  native  of  Persia.  Loudon  makes  special 
reference  to  the  trees  at  Syon,and  gives  some  exceedingly  interesting 
details  about  the  Black  Mulberry  in  general.  It  was  well-known 
to  the  ancients,  and  has  a  romantic  and  poetical  history.  Pliny 
says: — "Of  all  the  cultivated  trees  the  mulberry  is  the  last  that  buds, 
which  it  never  does  until  the  cold  weather  is  past,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  the  wisest  of  trees;  but  when  it  begins  to  put  forth  buds  it 
despatches  the  business  in  one  night,  and  that  with  so  much  force 
that  their  breaking  forth  may  be  evidently  heard."  Loudon  adds — 
"The  reform  edict  of  James  I.,  about  1605,  recommending  the 
cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  foreign  packets  of  mulberry  seeds  to 
all  who  would  sow  them,  no  doubt  rendered  the  tree  fashionable, 
as  there  is  scarcely  an  old  garden  or  gentleman's  seat  throughout 
the  country  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  in 
which  the  mulberry  tree  is  not  to  be  found.  Shakespeare's  mulberry 
is  referrable  to  this  period,  as  it  was  planted  in  1609  in  his  garden 
at  New  Place,  Stratford;  and  it  was  the  black  mulberry,  as 
Mr.  Drake  mentions  a  native  of  Stratford  who  in  his  youth 
remembered  frequently  to  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  some 
of  its  branches  hanging  over  the  wall  which  divided  that  garden 
from  his  father's."  The  mulberry  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks 
to  Minerva,  and  Ovid,  as  Loudon  narrates,  "has  celebrated 
the  black  mulberry  tree  in  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
where  he  tells  us  that  its  fruit  was  originally  snow-white,  but  that 
when  Pyramus,  in  despair  at  the  supposed  death  of  his  mistress, 
killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  he  fell  under  one  of  these  trees; 
and  when  Thisbe  returning  and  finding  him  dead,  stabbed  herself 
also,  their  blood,  flowing  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  was  absorbed 
by  them  and  gave  its  colour  to  the  fruit." 

Dark  in  the  rising  tide  the  berries  grew. 

And,  white  no  longer,  took  a  sable  hue ; 

But  brighter  crimson,  springing  from  the  root, 

Shot  through  the  black  and  purpled  o'er  the  fruit.' 
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Two  very  grand  specimens  of  the  deciduous  cypress  ( Taxodmin 
distichum)  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention.  One  of  them  was 
estimated  to  be  about  loo  feet  high,  and  a  photograph  was  taken 
of  the  curious  knees  or  protuberances  which  are  sent  up  by  the 
roots,  in  close  proximity  to  an  artificial  sheet  of  water.  The 
generic  name  of  the  tree,  of  course,  from  Taxus,  the  yew,  and  eidos, 
like,  indicates  its  resemblance  to  the  yew;  whilst  the  specific  name, 
distichu/it,  classifies  it  as  the  two-ranked-leaved  Taxodinm.  The 
leaves  are  "two-rowed,  flat,  deciduous.  Male  flowers  leafless  and 
panicled.  Cones  somewhat  globose.  A  lofty  deciduous  tree; 
a  native  of  North  America;  introduced  before  1640.  A  tree  in 
North  America  120  feet  high.  Trunk  very  thick;  often  from  25 
to  45  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Branchlets  very  slender, 
elegantly  pinnate,  bark  brownish.  Leaves  pectinate  and  distichous, 
spreading  horizontally,  from  being  twisted  at  the  base;  linear, 
mucromulate,  flat,  one-nerved  (nerve  somewhat  depressed  above); 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  light  green;  margins  acute,  exterior  some- 
what convex,  half-an-inch  or  more  in  length,  about  one  line  broad. 
Male  catkins  roundish,  in  a  racemose  panicle;  scales  very  short, 
obtuse,  concave,  keeled,  membranaceous  on  the  margin.  Glabulus 
roundish  or  roundish  oval,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  tree, 
though  ])yramidal  in  form  when  it  is  young,  yet  when  full  grown 
has  a  spreading,  broad  head,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of 
an  old  cedar  of  Lebanon.  There  are  but  few  trees  in  Britain 
which  have  assumed  this  character  ;  but  according  to  Michaux,  it 
is  common  in  the  swamps  of  America  ;  and  it  has  also  begun  to 
show  itself  in  some  of  the  old  trees  at  Whitton  and  Syon.  The 
bark  of  trees  which  grow  near  the  natural  beds  of  rivers,  and  are 
half  the  year  surrounded  with  water  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  is  lighter  coloured  than  that  of  trees  which  stand  in  places 
where  the  waters  do  not  reach.  The  wood  also  is  white,  less 
resinous,  and  less  heavy.  These  are  called  white  cypresses.  The 
others,  of  which  the  bark  is  browner  and  the  wood  heavier,  more 
resinous,  and  of  a  duskier  hue,  are  called  black  cypresses,  whence 
we  have  in  some  catalogues  T.  d.  nigrum,  but  this  name  is  obvi- 
ously only  that  of  a  variation.  In  autumn  the  leaves  change  from 
a  light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  soon  after  fall  off".  The  deciduous 
cypress  blossoms  in  Carolina  about  the  ist  February.  In  America 
it  attains  its  largest  size  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States  and 
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the  Floridas,  on  the  deep,  miry  soil  of  which  a  new  layer  is  every 
year  deposited  by  the  floods.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  particularly 
in  situations  subject  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  protub- 
erances, commonly  from  sixteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and 
sometimes  from  four  feet  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  always 
hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  reddish  bark  like 
the  roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood. 
Michaux  says  that  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence;  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it 
is  only  twenty  feet  or  twenty-five  feet  high.  They  are  made  use 
of  by  negroes  for  beehives."  He  adds  that  they  exhibit  no  signs 
of  vegetation,  and  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  shoots 
from  them  by  wounding  the  surface  and  covering  them  with  earth. 
The  "knees"  are  produced  abundantly  "by  the  large  trees  at  Syon 
and  Whitton,  where  they  rise  upwards  of  one  foot  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  more  than  double  that  height  from  the  roots  under 
water,  in  the  case  of  trees  growing  by  the  side  of  lakes  at  these 
places."  * 

Veitch,  in  his  "Manual  of  Coniferge,"  gives  a  somewhat  similar 
description  of  this  remarkable  tree ;  in  fact,  his  phraseology 
is  almost  identical: — "Large  tree;  80  to  120  feet;  deciduous. 
Habitat,  S.E.  States  of  North  America,  between  latitudes  17°  and 
38°  51'  North.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  particularly  in  situations 
subject  to  inundations,  become  covered  with  conical  protuberances, 
commonly  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  sometimes 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  always  hollow, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark  like  the 
roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood.  No 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  their  existence.  They  are  peculiar  to  the 
deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  high.  They  are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States  for  beehives.  Wood  used  in  America  for 
posts,  fencing,  railway  sleepers,  etc.  It  is  light,  but  strong  and 
fine  in  the  grain.  Prefers  a  damp  soil  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  water,  and  should  never  be  planted  in  dry  elevated  situations." 
Loudon  gives  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  cypresses  at  Syon, 
probably  the  tree  of  which  a  photograph  was  taken  on  the  present 

*  Loudon,  Arboretum  et  Fructiceium  Britannicum. 
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occasion,  and  says  it  is  (in    1854)  68  feet  hifjh,  the  trunk  having 
a  dianneter  of  3^  feet,  and  the  head  a  diameter  of  46  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  Loudon  and  Veitch,  quoting  from 
Michaux,  leave  the  question  of  the  "knees"  unexplained  ;  but 
when  we  visited  Bushey  Park  later  in  the  week,  Professor  Fisher, 
who  then  accompanied  us,  explained  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
cypresses  there — a  tree  growing  close  to  a  stream  of  water,  and 
forming  with  its  knees  a  sort  of  penning  for  the  stream — that  the 
knees  were  really  breathing  organs  for  the  tree,  to  enable  it  amidst 
its  swampy  surroundings  to  obtain  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  produce 
more  foliage.  This  explanation — a  very  rational  one  even  to  a 
non-scientific  mind — solves  a  problem  which  appeared  at  first  to 
be  inexplicable. 

We  may  now  mention  some  of  the  other  trees  in  a  more  concise 
form,  altliough  most  of  these,  had  space  permitted,  would  have 
been  worthy  of  extended  notice.  Taking  them  in  rotation  as  we 
proceed  from  point  to  point,  we  have  first  of  all  the  Buckeye  Tree 
of  North  America  {Far ia  /lava),  introduced  in  1760,  otherwise 
known  as  the  smooth-fruited  horse  chestnut.  There  are  several 
varieties,  namely,  P.  rubra,  the  red-flowered  ;  P.  r.  arguta,  the 
sharp-toothed  red-flowered  ;  P.  r.  siiblaciniata,  the  cut-leaved  red- 
flowered  ;  P.  r.  hiimilis,  the  dwarf  red-flowered  ;  and  P.  r.pe/idulala, 
the  dwarf  pendulous  branched  red-flowered,  produced  by  grafting. 
The  specimen  at  Syon,  apparently  the  yellow-flowered  variety, 
attains  a  height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  its  native  habitat  amongst 
the  mountain  woodlands  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  Date  Tree  {Diospyrus  pubescens),  \n  fruit;  the  Cut-leaved 
Alder  {Aifius  glutiJiosa  laciiieata),  said  to  be  "  the  most  aquatic 
of  European  trees,"  and  indigenous  to  the  North  of  France  and  the 
woods  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris  ;  Quercus  glandulifera,  Q. 
Biiergcri,  newly  introduced  ;  Q.  Egilopa,  the  Valonia  Oak,  an  old 
tree,  native  of  Greece,  with  acutely  serrated  leaves,  and  a  sharp 
point  to  each  tooth.  The  Judas  Tree  of  Southern  Europe  {Cerces 
Siliquastrum),  which  bears  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself,  probably  owing  to  its  being  a 
common  tree  in  Judea ;  fine  ornamental  tree,  flowering  with  the 
guelder  rose,  laburnum,  and  hawthorn,  colour  of  flower,  deep  rose. 
American  Elm,  planted  about  150  years  ago,  along  with  most  of 
the  best  trees,   36  inches  quarter  girth  ;    Black  Walnut  (j/iiglans 
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nigra);  the  Tree  of  Heaven  {Ailanthus  glandilosa),  very  pretty 
when  young  ;  the  Nettle  Tree  of  North  America  (Celtis  occidentalis), 
introduced  in  1656,  having  drooping  branches,  like  a  parasol  ; 
the  Tulip  Tree  {Liriodendron  tulipifera),  only  one  species  known, 
native  of  North  America,  sometimes  called  the  Saddle  Tree  from 
the  shape  of  its  leaves,  a  good  specimen  ;  Fraxmus  lentisifolia,  a 
very  rare  variety  of  Ash  ;  Querats pseiido-siiber,  the  False  Cork  Oak; 
the  Fringe  Tree  of  North  America  {Chionanlhus  Virginicd) ;  the 
Bamboo  Oak  {Querais  Bavibusifolia) ;  the  Locust  Tree,  Common 
Robinia  or  False  Acacia  {Robinia  pseudo-acacia),  mistakenly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tree  upon  which  John  the  Baptist  ted 
in  the  wilderness,  but  only  a  native  of  North  America.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  fine  elms  and  Hornbeams,  and  we  came 
across  an  ash  which  gave  a  quarter  girth  of  33I  inches,  and  con- 
tained, approximately,  230  cubic  feet  of  timber.  We  have  reserved 
to  the  last  any  reference  to  the  large  Sophora  ^aponica,  which  is 
quite  a  timber  tree,  and  could  not  be  identified  until  the  label  was 
read.  The  species  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1763.  Loudon 
says  it  grows  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  "  produces  large 
bunches  of  rather  small,  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and 
September."  It  is  a  "round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in 
winter  by  the  fine  smooth  dark-green  bark  of  its  young  wood  and 
smaller  branches,  and  in  summer  by  the  dark  blue-green  of  its 
foliage."  The  tree  was  in  fruit,  but  it  seems  that  the  fruit  never 
ripens  in  this  country. 

Subjoined  are  the  measurements  of  some  of  the  larger  trees, 
the  first  column  giving  the  height,  the  second  the  spread  of 
branches,  and  the  third  the  girth  at  two  feet  above  ground  : — 


Hei 

ght. 

Spread. 

Girth. 

Cedriis  Libatii 

72 

feet     . 

••      75 

feet 

17  feet 

Do. 

80 

..      84 

••       15     .. 

Taxodium  disticJuim  ... 

97 

••      36 

••       15     .. 

Planer  a  Richardii     ... 

76 

••      30 

10     „ 

Acer  Crcticum 

44 

.      46 

7    .' 

Ahius  gliitinosa  laciniata 

76 

..      60 

..      II     „ 

Liquidainbar  styraciflua 

80 

..      48 

..       6    „ 

Caialpa  syringifolia  ... 

30 

■•      36 

■•       5    " 

Virgilia  hitea 

60 

••     45 

..        6     „ 

Sophora  yaponica     ... 

70 

..     60 

..         J2       „ 

Corylus  cohirna 

62 

••     59 

..       7    » 
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There  are  fifty-seven  different  varieties  ot  oak  at  Syon,  and  the 
number  is  being  constantly  added  to. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  warm  and  oppressive — as  a 
matter  o{  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year — and  we 
were  all  glad  to  find  shelter  from  the  glaring  sunshine  in  an  open 
arcade  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  house.  Here  an  excellent 
luncheon  was  provided  tor  us  through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace. 
After  the  repast, 

The  President  said  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  that 
exceedingly  hospitable  board  without  moving,  seconding,  and 
carrying  by  acclamation,  as  he  expected  it  would  be,  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — 
{hear,  hear) — not  only  for  the  princely  hospitality  which  he  had 
shown  to  them  that  day  in  giving  them  so  handsome  a  luncheon, 
but  also  for  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  beautiful 
park.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  attempt  to  describe  its  beauties. 
It  was  beyond  him.  He  had  been  exceedingly  impressed  by  what 
he  did  notice — the  beautiful  double  avenue  of  limes,  the  magnificent 
forest  trees,  the  elms  which,  down  in  their  cold,  bleak  country  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  they  could  not  atteaipt  to  grow. 
They  could  not  help  the  so-called  climate  of  the  north.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  he  could  not  call  it  one.  It  was  weather,  not  climate. 
■(Laughter.)  The  trees  enjoyed  something  like  climate  here,  and 
attained  to  a  luxuriant  growth  which  they  could  not  attain  in  the 
north.  The  rarer  trees,  however,  would  be  referred  to  by 
gentlemen  much  more  competent  to  deal  with  them  than  himself. 
He  could  only  notice  the  larger  trees — the  forest  trees — which 
took  his  eye  when  he  passed  through  the  park.  North-countrymen 
were  extremely  hospitable,  and  they  could  not  have  a  finer  and 
more  pleasing  instance  than  what  had  been  placed  before  them 
that  day.  (Applause.)  If  they  had  only  had  the  smaller  trees 
before  them  that  they  were  accustomed  to  down  in  Notthumber- 
land  and  at  Alnwick  Park,  they  might  have  thought,  when  they 
saw  the  Northumbrian  lion,  that  they  were  at  home  down  at 
Alnwick.  (Hear,  hear.)  North-countrymen  formed  the  larger 
portion  of  the  visitors.  He  believed  that  of  nearly  ninety  hungry 
arboriculturists — (laughter) — seventy  were  north-countrymen.  If 
it  did  happen  to  be  mentioned  to  His  Grace  that  there  were  so 
many,  let  him  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  compliment  by  the 
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north-countrymen,  who  had  come  en  masse  from  Northumberland 
and  Durham  to  view  the  beauties  of  Syon  House.  (Applause.) 
They  did  not  come  for  what  they  could  get — that  had  been  added 
to  the  other  attractions — and  he  believed  they  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  what  they  had  had,  for  ■  the  reception  they  had  met 
with  had  been,  as  he  had  said,  of  a  most  friendly  description. 
While  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  ought  to  say  something  about  the 
gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  represented  His  Grace  and  shown 
them  round — ^Mr.  Wythes  and  Mr.  Kyle.  (.Applause.)  Their 
hospitable  host  had  been  well  and  worthily  represented  on  this 
occasion.  Those  gentlemen  had  done  their  utmost  to  show  them 
everything,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  accord  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  them.  He  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
represented  him. 

Mr.  MARSHALL;  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was  no 
specialist  with  regard  to  the  very  rare  trees  that  they  had  seen 
that  morning,  and  the  President  could  not  have  called  upon  a 
worse  arboriculturist  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  and  beauty  of  those 
trees.  He  had  been  amongst  timber  trees  all  his  life,  and  he 
knew  a  good  common  tree  when  he  saw  it,  and  also  the  value  of 
it,  but  as  far  as  evergreens  went  he  knew  very  little.  But  there 
was  no  one  present  who  had  more  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
kindness  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  admired  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Syon 
House,  than  himself.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  he  had  done  in 
arranging  the  programme  for  this  excursion  was  therefore  very 
amply  repaid  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  seen  that  everything 
was  appreciated.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  supported  the  resolution,  and  said  that  he 
appreciated  most  fully,  as,  he  was  sure,  all  who  were  seated  at  that 
board  would  appreciate,  the  words  in  which  the  President  had 
expressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  all 
those  who  had  so  courteously  represented  him  that  day,  their  most 
hearty  and  most  cordial  thanks.  (Hear,  hear  )  Time  was  so 
pressing,  that  he  thought  it  would  be,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  say 
how  thoroughly  he  accorded  with  Coroner  Graham  in  his  appreci- 
ation  of    those   stately  trees  which,   in   Yorkshire,   as   well    as  in 
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Northumberland  and  Durham,  did  not  attain  the  magnificence 
that  they  attained  here.  The  deciduous  cypress,  which  must  have 
been  a  tree  of  eighty  or  more  years'  growth,  was  altogether  unique, 
transcending  anything  of  that  kind  that  he  had  ever  seen.  And 
so,  also,  he  might  speak  of  the  Sophora  J^apoiiica  and  other  trees 
which  rarely  lived  so  far  north  as  Yorkshire ;  and  it  had  been  a 
great  treat  to  him,  as  he  was  sure  it  had  been  to  them,  to  view 
those  trees  that  day,  and  so,  very  heartily  and  most  cordially,  he 
supported  the  motion  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  for  their 
approval.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kyle,  in  responding,  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  to 
Syon  House,  and  in  thanking  the  President  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  had  spoken  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Duke  had  been  proposed.  As  they  had  not  much 
time,  and  had  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  he  would  not  detain 
them.  He  would  only  add  that  on  his  own  behalf,  also,  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  welcoming  a  company,  such  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  Northumbrians.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wythes  also  responded,  and  said  they  had  only  seen  half 
of  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  better  half.  (Laughter.)  It  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to 
hear  them  speak  of  Syon,  and  its  grounds  and  park,  as  they  had 
done.     (Applause.) 

Before  leaving  Syon,  the  party  were  photographed,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Kew,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames. 

KEW. 

The  fact  that  at  Kew  there  are  at  least  227  species,  with  340 
varieties,  belonging  to  37  genera  of  the  group  Coni/erce,  irrespective 
of  other  innumerable  trees  and  shrubs,  renders  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  and  orderly  summary  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there 
an  impossible  task  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages.  The  official 
handbook  of  the  Coni/erce  itself  extends  to  114  pages.  Besides,  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  describe  what  was  actually  seen,  because  the 
progress  of  the  party  over  the  ground  was  necessarily  so  rapid  that 
almost  as  soon  as   one  impression   was  formed  it  was   blurred, 
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obscured,  or  obliterated  by  the  rapid  succession  of  others,  so  that 
when  the  visit  terminated  the  result  of  this  mental  process  was  a 
confused  recollection  of  details.  Kew  is  a  place  tor  minute 
observation  and  studious  reflection.  If  the  visit  had  been  pro- 
longed for  a  month  there  would  still  have  been  much  to  learn  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  was  actually  traversed,  moreover,  and  many  objects  of  interest 
were  never  seen  at  all.  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  affable  and  well-informed 
curator,  did  the  best  he  could,  however,  to  render  the  visit  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  succeeded 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  stands  near  the  Kew  Green 
entrance.  It  is  a  Corsican  pine  {Finns  lancio),  and  is  upwards  of 
85  feet  high.  This  tree  was  brought  from  the  South  of  France  in 
a  pot,  in  1814.  There  are  eight  varieties  of  the  species  here,  and 
twenty-seven  variations  or  forms  of  these  varieties.  Many  of  the 
old  trees  at  Kew  were  presented  to  the  king  by  Horace  Walpole, 
third  son  of  the  statesman  of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Twicken- 
ham, was  created  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1791,  and  died  six  years  later. 
Amongst  these  trees  are  a  Turkey  oak  and  an  acacia.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Ginkgo  biloba  {Salisburia  adia?iiifoiia),  or 
Maiden  Hair  Tree,  in  England,  65  feet  high,  is  here.  It  was 
first  introduced  in  1754.  According  to  John  Smith's  "Records 
of  Kew"  (p.  267),  it  was  "originally  trained  against  a  wall  like  a 
fruit  tree.  Upon  the  wall  being  taken  down  and  the  branches  cut 
away,  it  is  now  (1880)  a  fine  tree.  When  against  the  wall  one  of 
its  side  branches  early  produced  male  flowers."  "It  again  did  so," 
says  the  official  handbook,  "in  1895,  and  probably  in  previous 
years.  This  remarkable  tree,  a  last  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  types  of  plants,  is  apparently  nowhere  known  in  the 
wild  state.  In  Japan  it  is  only  found  in  the  precincts  of  temples, 
where  it  has  been  almost  certainly  planted.  Being  deciduous,  it 
tolerates  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
has  not  been  more  frequently  planted  in  our  parks.  But  its  growth 
is  slow." 

According  to  the  official  handbook,  the  Pinetum  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  extensive  collection  in  the  grounds.  The 
plants  are  throughout  so  arranged  that  the  Old  World  species  are 
as  far  as  possible  placed  opposite  to  the  American  species  of  the 


sjtme  geners,  axid  tiiore:  are  on.  the  s^ecige  three  to  twelve  speci- 
mens of  ea£h  speciJea  or  cocisptcaoca  varietjrv  placed  in  gioaps. 
The  aumber  of  specitsaens  ftn  iS^d)-  is  aibcsm.  1200,  all  conreetly 
named,:  msk  the  exceptioti  of  some  doahtfol  ouea.  Almost  every 
sgiedei  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  countrjr  19  repre- 
sented. Very  few  have  been  boughtr  the  iinajocity  being  plajits. 
procured  by  exchange  and.  correspondence  with  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  through  the  Eherality  of  varioaa  eminent  ntiraery- 
tsjen.  A  Bsarren  and  arid  soil  haa  been  congenial  to  some  groups. 
and  &fial  to  ©cheiM-,  Pines  have  cm  the  whole  prospered,  wliiie 
spnaces  and  silver  firs  have  lan^^mshed.  In  th-e  Ilatter  case  the 
HJiaintenance  of  a  collection  illtiatraiting  conifers  aa  a  whole  can 
only  be  effected  by  constantly  renewing  it  with  young  plants.  A* 
s&oxiL  as  these  reach  any  sizer  they  appear  ander  die  conditions  to- 
which  they  are  exposed  at  Kew^  inevitably  to-  die.  Among  the 
specfes  mentioned  as  fiouriishing  on  the  Kew  soil  are — Taxoaium 
dktickmm,  ScuxdcpUys  VkrtiaMa^a  (XJmbf^eilsi.'Bine),  Cedrus  Atlantica, 
which  grows  with  great  rapidi^ty  j  Larix  Europea,  which  grows  well ; 
Aim  hradiphylla,  which  also  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  promraes 
to  be  one  df  the  most  succeasfaX  aridiidona  to  the  Pinetam  from 
Japan  ■;  fmus  C<^uiten,  r&pmeated  by  a  very  fine  specimen ;  Pinus 
exaka  (Ehotan  Pine),  of  which  there  are  numerous  vigorous. 
specimens.  Several  ot  the  tender  conifers  grown  in  the  Temperate 
HoGtse  are  fine  specimens  of  some  age* 

The  Timber  House,  in  the  M\i.'^€a.m  of  Economic  Botany,  is  a 
m&^t  interesrim-g  place  One  of  the  most  conapicuouis  objects  here 
is  a  huge  specimen  of  |arrah  Wood  fi'om  Western  Australia, 
weighing  four  tons  sixteen  hundredweights,  and  containing  r4S- 
cuhiic  feet  This  timl^er  is  now  in  great  favour  with  town  authorities 
for  street  paving..  There  are  also  in  the  museum  specimens  eft 
l!ffliw.ber  from  Mew  Zealarui,  Victoriav  Kew  Sowth  Wales,  and  other 
parts  of  the  worM..  Orte  section!  of  a  Douglas  pine  is  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  There  is-  aliso  a  large  secttoni  of  krchi  from  Wallington, 
KorthurKberlam-I.  The  annual  rings  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was 
taken  shciwed  it  to  have  been  126  years  o>fd.  While  dealing  with 
these  large  dinsensioTiis,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  that 
cheye  is  a  fl^gst!^#  near  the  Tem.perate  Moxise  i5<>  feet  long,  ten 


* f/and^Liit  of  C<miferaf  ^,  jj-rS. 
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feet  of  this  length  being  let  into  a  brick  chamber.  It  is  a  very 
conspicuous  object,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  height 
to  which  a  Douglas  fir  attains. 

Amongst  the  trees  specially  noticed  were  a  Persimmoti  pospyncs 
Virgmiana,  the  finest  in  this  country;  a  Sophora  y^aponica,  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  specimen  at  Syon  ;  a  grand 
Afaguoiia  accujuinata ;  a  Dutch  elm,  very  dark  in  the  leaf;  a  beech 
with  the  eccentric  habit  of  branching  down  to  the  ground  and 
making  fresh  roots  ;  a  fine  collection  of  young  birch  ;  a  beautiful 
Qiierciis  confeda  (Eastern  Europe) ;  Q.  feros,  grafted  ;  Q.  palustris, 
the  Pin  Oak  (U.S.);  Cedrus  Atianiica,  with  pendulous  habit,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  gardens ;  and  a  thriving  collection  of 
Japanese  larch.  .Mr.  Nicholson,  in  referring  to  the  Qiiercus  confedUy 
stated  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  who  had  travelled  in  Transylvania, 
that  some  of  the  mines  there  have  not  been  worked  since  Roman 
times,  and  that  props  or  supports  of  this  timber  had  been  found 
in  them  which  were  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Nicholson  referred  with  evident  satisfaction  to  a  fine  bed  of 
Indian  Rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  growing  by  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  this  country.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  various  attempts  were  made  to  grow  it,  but 
always  without  success,  until  the  seed  was  carried  over  from^ 
America  in  a  mixture  of  soil  and  water,  and  induced  to  germinate 
at  Kew.  On  previous  occasions  the  seed  had  lost  all  vitality  on 
its  arrival  at  Kew.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  ripen  after  it  has  fallen 
into  the  water,  and  this  may  explain  the  reason  why  failure  attended 
the  earlier  efforts  to  grow  it  here.  The  plant,  or  rather  the  seed, 
is  the  food  of  the  canvas-backed  duck  of  America,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  that  species  of  fowl  its  peculiar  flavour. 

The  President  took  occasion,  before  the  party  re-entered  their 
conveyances,  to  thank  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his  kindness.  It  was  a 
very  great  advantage  indeed,  he  said,  to  have  for  their  guide  a  man 
who  was  associated  with  them  in  arboricultural  pursuits,  and  who, 
therefore,  took  extra  pains  to  show  them  all  he  could.  The  pity 
was  that  he  had  to  hurry  through  with  it.  It  would  take  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  to  do  justice  to  all  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  still  they 
were  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  he  asked  them  to 
join  with  him  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his 
extreme  kindness. 
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RICHMOND. 


From  Kew  the  route  was  through  Richmond  to  the  Star  and. 
Garter  Gale  of  the  Crown  park,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  J. 
PuUman,  who  escorted  us  through  the  woods.  Richmond,  only 
nine  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
villages  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  justly  proud 
of  its  most  appropriate  title,  "Beautiful  Richmond."  A  writer  of 
half-a-century  ago  thus  describes  it,  and  his  description  is  certainly 
not  too  highly  coloured  :  "It  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  and  for  having  been,  during  several  centuries,  the 
seat  of  a  royal  palace  now  demolished.  George  III.  frequently 
resided  here  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  and  an  observatory  was 
erected  here  from  designs  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  amply 
provided  with  astronomical  instruments.  Part  of  the  park  is 
occupied  by  the  royal  gardens.  The  new,  or  great  park,  formed 
by  Charles  I.,  is  well  stocked  with  deer  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinity  has  been  the 
theme  of  general  admiration,  and  has  attracted  a  number  of  families 
of  distinction,  whose  seats  render  the  village  and  neighbourhood 
remarkably  gay.  The  village  extends  about  a  mile  up  the  hill 
from  the  Thames,  skirted  and  intermingled  with  agreeable  gardens. 
The  view  from  Richmond  hill  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
extent  and  beauty.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  church  is  one 
to  Thomson,  who  resided  here."  Ednam,  in  Roxburghshire — the 
Grammar  School  at  Jedburgh — Edinburgh  University — London — 
Richmond.  These  names  suggest  the  orbit  of  Thomson's  life  from 
the  cradle,  in  the  quiet  sanctity  of  a  Roxburghshire  manse,  to  the 
chamber  of  death  in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Richmond.  Fate  was  kind 
to  Thomson.  His  "Seasons"  brought  him  fame,  and  his  friends 
procured  for  him  a  sinecure  which  protected  him  against  poverty 
and  want.  From  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
;j^ioo  a  year,  and  for  the  Surveyorship  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
the  work  of  which  office  was  done  by  a  hireling,  he  pocketed 
;,^3oo  a  year  clear.  His  failure  as  a  dramatist  serves  but  to  bring 
into  fuller  relief  his  success  as  a  master  of  poetic  art.  The  tragedy 
of  "Sophonisba"  contained  one  weak  line: — 

"O  Sophonisba  !  Sophonisba  O  !" 
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and  the  whole  thing  was  irreparably  ruined,  not  to  use  a  ha 
word,  by  a  cruel  paraphrase: — 

"O  Jemmy  Thomson  !  Jemmy  Thomson  O  !" 

But   the  "Seasons"  and  "The   Castle  of   Indolence,"  the 
completed  in  ease  and  comfort  in  the  cottage  at  Richmond 
live  until  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  becomes  ar 
and  useless  as  an  expression  of  poetic  form  and  thought. 

From  Richmond  Hill,  on  a  clear  day,  you  can  see   Wii 
Castle  in  the  far  distance,  and  down  below,  winding  like  a 
thread  amongst  green  and  gold,  the  noble  Thames  passes  thr 
an  enchanting  landscape,  beautifully  wooded,  and  fair  with 
meadow,    and    garden,   and    numberless   picturesque    reside 
The  park  itself  covers  a  large  area,  no  less  than  2,357  acres 
contains  oak,  Scotch  pine,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  larch,  mixed, 
dense  undergrowth  of  bracken  and  self-sown  rhododendrons,  bi 
older  trees,  of  which    there  seems  to    be  no  record,  date 
unmistakably    to  a   period    prior   to   the    enclosure    by    the 
Charles,  and  no  doubt  formed  part  of  an  extensive  region  of  I 
waste.     There  are  many  pretty  views  to  be  obtained  from  the 
one  of  these  being  White  Lodge,  where  Prince  Edward  of 
was  born.     Weary  and  tired  as  we  were  with  the  day's  jou 
and  having  still  before  us  the  drive  back  to  London,  this  vi; 
the  woods  of  Richmond,  where  provision  was  made  genera 
ago  for  the  maintenance  of  those  ''wooden  walls"  which  at  one 
were  the  pride  and  security  of  England,  was  deeply  interestin 

The    President    congratulated    the    Local    Committee 
having  reserved  for  the  party  what  was  perhaps  the  best  fc 
last.     He  did  not  want  to  draw  any  invidious  comparison  bet 
what  they  had  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  what  they 
seen  at  its  close.     But  this  stood  by  itself,  and  was  unique 
was  a  grand  old  park,  with  grand  old  timber — timber  that  had 
in  it  for  generations  and  for  centuries — -and  it  was  quite  diff 
from  what  they  had  seen.     It  was  a  most  extensive  park,  : 
acres  in  extent,  and    in  addition   to  those  magnificent  old 
which  they  had  seen,  they  had  been  shown  what  had  been  do 
the  way    of  planting   younger   trees,  and   what    they    might 
middle-aged   timber,  planted   in  1803,  including   some   bea 
Spanish  chestnuts.     As  Mr.  Pullman  had  taken  so  much  tn 
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with  them,  and  had  missed  nothing  of  interest  on  the  road,  the 
least  they  could  do  before  parting  with  him  was  to  tender  to  him 
their  most  hearty  thanks.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Pullman  said  he  only  disagreed  with  one  remark  made  by 
the  President.  The  President  said  that  he  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  them.  That  was  quite  a  mistake.  He  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  showing  them  round,  and  the  only  thing 
he  regretted  was  that  they  had  not  a  few  hours  longer  to  see 
more  of  the  beauty  of  the  park  and  its  timber,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  managed,  which  he  thought  would  have  been 
interesting  to  them.  But  he  thought  they  could  not  have  had  a 
more  interesting  day  than  that  on  which  they  had  visited  Kew 
Gardens  and  Syon  House.  He  was  very  pleased  to  meet  so  many 
arboriculturists,  and  he  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  them  again.  It  would  always  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
meet  them.     (Applause). 

Once  more  seated  in  the  conveyances,  we  drove  right  on  to 
headquarters,  which  were  reached  at  a  much  later  hour  than  was 
set  out  on  the  programme,  the  result  being  that  it  was  past 
midnight  when  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  brought  to 
a  close. 

THIRD  DAY— WEDNESDAY. 

Despite  the  late,  or,  more  correctly,  the  early  hour  at  which  most 
of  the  members  retired  to  rest,  they  arrived  with  fair  promptitude 
at  the  breakfast  table  on  Wednesday  morning.  After  breakfast, 
which  took  place  at  half-past  seven,  they  departed  in  groups  for 
Aldersgate  Station,  and  travelled  by  the  Metropolitan  (under- 
ground) Railway  to  Praed  Street,  walking  thence  to  the  Paddington 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  where  they  took  their  seats 
in  specially  reserved  saloon  carriages  attached  to  the  9-15  a.m. 
train  for  High  Wycombe,  which  was  reached  at  10-55  ^•^^• 

THE  BEECH  WOODS  OF   WYCOMBE  AND 
HAMPDEN. 

The  southern  parts  of  Buckinghamshire  are  dominated  by  the 
famous  Chiltern  Hills — famous,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  history  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  for  it  is  by  the  acceptance  of  the  steward- 
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ship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  that  members  of  Parliament  usually 
vacate  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  total  area  of  the 
county  is  about  5 1 8,400  acres,  and  there  are  eight  "hundreds,"  which 
include  sixteen  market   towns  and   one  hundred   and  eighty-five 
parishes.     Rich  loam,  strong  clay,  chalk,  and  loam  upon  gravel  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  soil  generally,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hills  the  soil  is  light,  resting  upon  chalk  intermixed  with  flint. 
Much    of    this   land   is   covered   with    beech,    which    has    been 
reproducing   itself  here  by   natural   regeneration   from  time    im 
memorial.     Buckinghamshire,  in  fact,  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
beech,  and  some  authoritie?  on  topographical  nomenclature  profess 
to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  county  is  derived  from  its  beech 
woods.      Be   that  as  it    may,  High    Wycombe   is    the  centre   of 
an    extensive   chair-making    industry,    which    originally   owed   its 
prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  beech  wood  in  the  district,  and  the 
beech  of  the  district  is  still  almost  wholly  used  for  the  chair  trade. 
Now,  however,  this  trade  has  outgrown  the  supply  of  local  wood, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  timber  used  consists  of  Canadian  and 
American    birch,    in    addition    to    the    finer    woods.       Professor 
W.  R,  Fisher  states,  moreover,  "that  the  High  Wycombe  chair 
factories  do  not   purchase  the  chief  part  of  the  wood.     In  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire's  woods  (1,400  acres)  the  trees  are  sold 
to  villagers,  who  work  up  the  wood  green  in  the  forests  into  chair 
legs  and  stretchers.     These  pieces  are  stacked  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  are  then  exported  to  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns,  where  they  are  made  up  into  chairs.     It  is  the  large 
and  steady  supply  of  beechwood  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  which  has 
formed    the  market,  so  that,  contrary    to  most  trade    principles, 
prices  of  beechwood  are  highest  where  the  supply  is  greatest,  and 
are  practically  nil  in  the  North  and  West  of  England  where  the 
supply  is  small  and  intermittent."      The  value  of  the  beech  wood 
ranges  from  tenpence  to  eighteenpence  per  cubic  foot,  to  which 
must  be  added  cartage,  etc.     Oak  is  worth,  at  the  present  time, 
from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  a  foot,  according  to  quality  and  cost 
of  carriage. 

A  short  drive  from  the  station  brought  us  to  the  entrance  to  the 
West  Wycombe  woods,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Dashwood, 
where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  F.S.I.,  and  Mr.  Deacon, 
the  steward.     The  West  Wycombe  estate  covers  an  area  of  some 
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seven  thousand  acres,  of  which  about  one  thousand  acres  are 
woodland,  the  first  wood  visited  containing  fifty-four  acres,  covering 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  affording  protection  to  the  cultivated  land 
on  the  lower  slopes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  celebrated 
case  of  DasJnvnod  v.  Magniac  arose  out  of  these  beech  woods. 
Mr.  Justice  Chitty  decided — what  was  practically  new  law — that 
it  was  necessary  and  customary  in  beech  districts  for  timber  to  be 
cut  periodically,  for  thinning,  otherwise  the  woods  would  be 
destroyed  ;  and  that  proper  management  demanded  such  a  course. 
In  the  case  in  question.  Lady  Dashwood  had  held  the  estate  for 
thirty  years  as  tenant  for  life,  and  had  cut  ^70,000  worth  of  timber, 
apparently  in  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  As  a 
consequence  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty's  decision,  the  tenants  for  life 
of  beech  woods  are  at  liberty  to  cut  them  periodically,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  their  own  use.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Watney,  P.P.S.I.,  were  amongst  the  principal  experts 
engaged  in  the  case.  Some  of  the  woods  were  perfect  from  a 
beech  grower's  point  of  view,  containing  vigorous  examples  of 
beeches  of  different  ages — a  guarantee  for  that  natural  succession 
which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  beech. 

Mr.  Vernon  afterwards  conducted  the  members  round  West 
Wycombe  Hall,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Despenser  family,  but  for 
the  past  century  of  the  Uashwoods,  Sir  Robert  being  the  thirteenth 
baronet.  During  the  interval  the  Hell  Fire  Club  were  wont  to 
hold  their  dissolute  orgies  here  alternately  with  Medmenham 
Abbey,  whose  portal  still  bears  their  famous  motto  :  "  Fay  ce  que 
voudras."  Paul  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureate  and  "  Master  of  the 
Revels,"  was  buried  on  the  adjacent  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Dashwood  mausoleum,  and  a  very  curious  church  surmounted  by 
a  gilt  sphere,  which  will  hold  seven  persons  seated.  The  Poet 
Laureate's  heart,  enshrined  in  a  casket,  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
mausoleum,  but  is  now  gone.  The  old  inscription  reminds  one 
of  Shakespeare's  at  Stratford-on-Avon.     It  commences  with  : — 

"  Unhallowed  hands  this  urn  forbeare, 
No  gems  or  old-world  spoil  lie  liere." 

And  ends  with  the  statement  that  the  gem  is 

"A  heart  that  knew  no  guile." 
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Perhaps  the  most  astounding  specimen  of  the  art  of  "white-washing" 
that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  West  Wycombe  Hall  has  a  two- 
storied  corridor  running  the  whole  length  and  height  of  the  south 
side,  and  a  Corinthian  portico.  The  large  lozenges  beneath  the 
galleries  were  painted  by  Peter  Borgnis,  father  of  the  late  fellow- 
clubman  of  the  writer,  who,  inheriting  Peter's  wealth,  was  long 
known  as  the  "  King  of  Great  Marlow,"  from  his  lavish  hospitalities 
at  Regatta-time. 

Close  to  the  hall  are  two  very  large  and  beautiful  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  both  of  them  being  then  in  cone.     One  is  considerably 
older  than  the  other,  and  the  tint  of  the  foliage  is  different.     The 
girth  of  the  largest  tree  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  was  found  to 
be  71  inches  (quarter  girth),  or  nearly  24  feet,  the  largest  cedar 
ever  seen  by  any  arboriculturist  present.     At  Houghton  Hall,  in 
Norfolk,  the  members  had  seen  a  cedar,  in   1897,  with  a  girth  of 
17  ft.   10  ins.     Next    year,    at    Edenhall,    they   saw    two    which 
measured  22  ft.  8  ins.  and  22  ft.  4  ins.  respectively,  and  they  then 
imagined  that  their  surprises  were  at  an  end.     But  this  unexpected 
giant  upset  all  their  preconceived  notions  as   to  the  dimensions 
which  a  cedar  may  attain  in  this  country.     As  at  Houghton  Hall 
and  Edenhall,  the  question  of  age  again  cropped  up.     The  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar  is  very  problematical.     Loudon 
says  it  was  probably  introduced  into  England  before  1683,  or  rather 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
now,  from  the  evidence  of  the  trees  themselves,  that  the  cedar 
was  introduced  a  long  time  before   1683.     Giving  this  particular 
specimen  an  average  growth  of  an  inch  in  circumference  per  year, 
it  should  be  at  least  280  years  old.     It  is  not,  of  course,  making 
an  inch  per  year  now,  but  the  average  does  not  appear  to  be 
excessively  high,  and  therefore,  on  a  moderate  computation,  we 
have  here  a  tree  that  has  stood  for  close  upon  300  years.     The 
cedar  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  often 
referred  to  by  profane  writers.     No  tree,  indeed,  was  better  known 
in   very  remote  times,   and  the  balance  of  proof,   or  rather,  we 
should  say,  of  probability,  is  all  in  favour  of  its  introduction  earlier 
than  the  period  commonly  assigned  to  it.     It  is  a  majestic  tree, 
evergreen,  extremely  ornamental,  and  a  splendid  picture  in  lawn 
or  park.     "Behold,"  says  the  Hebrew  prophet-poet,  "the  Assyrian 
was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing 
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shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high 
with  her  rivers  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her 
little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  Therefore  his  height 
was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the  multitude 
of  waters,  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their 
nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
great  nations.  Then  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
his  branches,  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters.  The  cedars  in  the 
garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him:  the  fir  trees  were  not  like  his 
boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches  :  nor 
any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty.  I 
have  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches,  so  that  all 
the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him." 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  to  Rustem  Pacha,  late  Turkish 
Ambassador,  that  all  lovers  of  this  most  picturesque  of  trees  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  grove  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

Here,  also,  we  saw  a  fine  grove  of  yews.  One  yew,  whose 
roots  had  got  into  the  adjacent  water,  was  dying.  Re-entering 
our  conveyances,  we  were  driven  back  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  at 
High  Wycombe,  where  dinner  was  served. 

After  dinner,  the  President  said  that  day  by  day  their  visit 
seemed  to  be  improving.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  know  what 
they  thought  of  that  morning's  work,  but  he  thought  everybody 
would  be  of  opinion  that  they  had  learnt  more  that  day  than  they 
had  learnt  even  on  the  previous  day,  for  they  had  object  lessons 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  forget.  Every  step  they  took  through 
those  natural  beech  woods,  they  had  seen  what  he  dared  say  many 
of  them  had  never  seen  before,  that  was  a  wood  that  was 
perpetually  reproducing  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  nurseryman. 
(Laughter.)  He  was  sorry  to  hurt  the  nurseryman's  feelings  by 
this  allusion.  (Laughter.)  Nature,  after  all,  was  a  most  kindly 
mother,  and  independent  of  the  foster  mother  or  father,  the 
nurseryman.  (Laughter.)  They  were  indebted  to  Sir  Robert 
Dashwood  for  permission  to  visit  those  beechwoods,  and  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  West  Wycombe  Hall,  and  that  fine  old  cedar, 
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the  age  of  which  none  of  them  could  definitely  estimate.  But  he 
thought  he  might  say  this,  that  it  was  the  finest  cedar  they  had 
ever  seen.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  not  seen  one  of  equal  girth 
or  height  before.  To  Mr.  Deacon,  who  had  accompanied  them 
that  morning,  and  who,  unfortunately,  could  not  come  with  them 
to  dinner,  they  were  also  indebted.  He  did  thank  him  before 
they  left,  but  he  thought  they  should  thank  him  formally  now. 
They  had  also  two  gentlemen  there,  one  on  his  right  and  the  other 
on  his  left,  father  and  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  and  Mr.  Vernon, 
junior — (applause) — he  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  evoked  applause 
— who  had  been  most  kind  in  making  the  arrangements,  and  but 
for  whose  assistance  he  did  not  think  they  could  have  seen  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  Mr.  Vernon  had,  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  anybody,  asked  to  become  a  member— 
(applause) — and  he  thought  he  was  not  acting  without  reason  if 
he  asked  them  to  consider  themselves  an  adjournment  from  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  previous  night,  and  at  once  allowed  him  to 
be  proposed.  (Applause.)  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  named,  and  also  that  Mr.  Vernon  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Society.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  Marshall  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  proposition.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  had  just  been  round  the 
viTorld,  and  had  been  so  busy  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  give 
much  time  to  the  arrangements  for  the  excursion,  but  his  son,  Mr. 
Sidney  Vernon,  had  helped  him  in  a  very  kindly  manner. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with  acclamation, 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  Mr.  Sidney  Vernon  had  intimated  to 
him  that  he  would  also  like  to  become  a  member.  (Applause.) 
He  moved  that  Mr.  Sidney  Vernon  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  A.  Vernon,  who  was  received  with  applause,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kind  reception  that  had  been  accorded  to  him  and 
his  son.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  his  son  and  himself  to 
assist  them  in  their  excursion.     The  programme  was  a  monument 
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of  some  one's  labour,  and  the  excursion  was  a  magnificent  summer 
outing.  He  was  sure  that  Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  if  he  were 
present,  would  say  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  have  them  visit 
his  estate.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  to  know  more  about  them 
and  to  meet  them  oftener  in  the  future.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sidney  Vernon  also  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  the 
Society  had  done  him  in  electing  him  a  member.  With  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Marshall  had  said,  he  had  only  been  too  happy  to 
facilitate  the  arrangements  that  day.      (Applause.) 

Resuming  our  journeyings  about  two  o'clock,  we  had  a  long 
drive  to  the  Aldridge  Woods  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.  The  first 
wood  entered  suffered  by  comparison  with  others  that  we  had 
seen.  The  last  crop  of  timber,  it  seemed,  had  not  been  cut  to 
secure  successive  growth.  All  the  larger  trees  had  been  felled, 
leaving  no  protection  for  the  seedlings  and  saplings,  and  the  result 
was  seen  in  the  small  progress  that  had  been  made  since  the 
wholesale  clearance  was  effected.  It  is  desirable,  as  Mr.  A. 
Vernon  said,  to  have  three  generations  in  a  wood,  not  to  have  a 
plethora  of  grandfathers  and  fathers,  and  but  few  children,  or 
vice  versa.  Mr.  W.  Forbes  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  all  the 
"dominated"  and  "suppressed"  spindly  trees  were  removed,  and 
the  wood  managed  on  the  eighty-year  rotation,  or  German  system, 
splendid  results  vvould  follow.  A  better  specimen  of  a  beechwood 
was  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  the  grandfathers 
and  fathers  were  not  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  where 
there  was  space  for  the  younger  generation  to  grow  up. 

On  the  way  back  to  High  Wycombe,  we  halted  at  Hughenden 
Church.  Outside,  beneath  the  chancel  window,  almost  imder 
the  shadow  of  some  ancient  elms,  is  the  vault  containing  the 
mortal  remains  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  written  by  himself,  and  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  is  as 
follows: — "In  memory  of  Mary  Anne  Disraeli,  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield  in  her  own  right,  for  -XiZ  years  the  wife  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  lord  of  this  manor.  Ob.  December 
15,  1872.  And  of  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  and  Viscount  Hughenden,  K.G.,  born  December 
21,  1804;  died  April  19,  1881."  In  the  churchyard  are  two 
curious  oak  tombstones,  consisting  of  long  deals,  supported   on 
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uprights.  On  the  chancel  wall,  inside  the  church,  is  a  memorial 
tablet,  erected  by  the  Queen,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  following 
terms: — "To  the  dear  and  honoured  memory  of  Benjamin,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  this  memorial  is  erected  by  his  grateful  Sovereign 
and  friend.  'Righteous  lips  are  the  delight  of  kings:  and  they 
love  him  that  speaketh  right.'  Prov.  xvi.  13."  Close  by  hangs 
the  late  Earl's  insignia  of  the  Garter.  Sepulchral  slabs  in  memory 
of  the  De  Montfords  are  also  to  be  seen  inside  the  church. 
Leaving  the  precincts  of  the  church,  and  resuming  our  journey, 
we  noticed  on  a  hill  top  on  the  right  a  tall  column  erected  by 
Lady  Beaconsfield  to  her  husband's  father. 

The  last  item  on  the  programme  was  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Glenister's 
chair  factory  at  High  Wycombe,  where  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  workmen  are  employed.  There  are  other  four  factories 
of  about  the  same  size,  employing  about  the  same  number  of 
hands.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  largest  order  that  Messrs. 
Glenister  ever  received  was  when  Moody  and  Sankey  first  came  to 
England.     They  then  got  an  order  for  19,600  chairs  ! 

Arriving  at  Paddington  close  upon  seven  o'clock,  the  members 
made  their  way  to  Aldersgate  Street  by  devious  routes,  most  of 
them  going  by  way  of  the  underground  railway. 


THE    ANNUAL    DINNER. 

This  function  took  place  in  the  evening,  the  President  occupying 
the  chair,  and  being  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  several  guests. 

Rising  to  propose  the  first  toast,  the  President  said  :  At  all 
dinners  where  Englishmen  are  present — and  I  am  sure  the  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  of  England  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule — 
the  first  toast  is  the  "Health  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen."  That  toast  to  us  is  invested  with  an  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  on  our  first  day's  visit  around  the  neighbourhood 
one  of  the  parks  we  visited  was  the  royal  park  at  Richmond.  You 
remember  how  much  we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
park,  and  for  that  we  were  indebted  to  the  representatives  of  Her 
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Majesty  for  permission  to  attend.  And  to-morrow  we  will  have 
permission  given  direct  from  Her  Majesty  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  the 
next  day  also  we  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  royal  parks  at  Hampton 
Court,  Bushey  Park,  and  Oxshott.  But  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  our  visit  to  the  south  on  this 
occasion  we  are  indebted  to  Her  Majesty  and  those  who  represent 
her.  It  is  this  that  emphasises  the  toast  I  am  now  presenting,  and 
in  addition  to  that  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  we 
have  had  prepared  for  us — and  it  will  be  in  your  hands  to-morrow 
— a  printed  list,  giving  a  short  description  of  everything  that  will 
be  worth  seeing  about  Windsor  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  have 
often  suggested  that  in  visiting  large  estates  where  there  are  trees 
of  interest  to  be  seen  or  woods  to  be  examined,  it  would  save  us  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
visit,  if  we  had  a  short  account  prepared  for  us.  That,  I  think, 
has  never  been  done  up  to  now,  but  on  the  initiative  of  Mr  Sim- 
mons, who  is  going  to  take  charge  of  you  to-morrow,  this  neat 
little  list  of  places  of  interest  has  been  prepared  for  you.  Further, 
Her  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  you 
shall  be  entertained.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think,  gentlemen,  with  one 
accord  you  will  join  with  me  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  Queen 
with  the  usual  honours.     (Applause.) 

The  company  joined  in  singing  "God  save  the  Queen." 

The  President,  in  giving  the  toast  of  "The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,"  said  :  This 
toast  has  particular  interest  for  you  owing  to  this  fact,  that  it  is 
only  a  couple  of  years  since  you  were  all  most  handsomely 
entertained  at  Sandringham.  We  all  had  a  most  delightful  visit 
there,  and  you  were  shown  what  had  been  done  not  only  by  those 
who  looked  after  the  estate  before  the  Prince  himself  personally 
took  an  interest  in  it  in  the  way  of  planting,  but  how  much  he  had 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  since  he  came  into  possession  of  it, 
and  how  judiciously  the  planting  had  been  executed.  You  found 
that  a  sandy  desert  had  been  so  completely  transformed  that  it 
was  an  estate  equal  to  any  in  that  part  of  the  country.  You  have 
therefore  a  peculiar  interest  in  receiving  this  toast  as  a  Society  as 
well  as  a  body  of  loyal  Englishmen.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.   Marshall  proposed  the   health   of  the  "Proprietors 
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whose  properties  we  have  visited  and  are  invited  to  visit."  He 
said  that  directly  the  Earl  of  Jersey  heard  that  the  Society  were 
coming  to  the  South  of  England,  he  invited  them  to  Osterley, 
where  they  saw  a  great  deal  that  was  well  worth  seeing.  (Applause.) 
They  also  went  to  Syon  House,  where  they  were  most  cordially 
received  and  liberally  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
(Applause.)  At  Kew  they  received  a  great  deal  of  kind  attention 
from  the  Curator  and  everybody  connected  with  the  gardens,  but 
they  could  not  have  gone  there  if  the  Queen  had  not  owned  the 
gardens.  (Applause.)  That  day  they  had  been  to  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  and  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they  went  in  that  district. 
They  were  much  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  and  they 
greatly  enjoyed  the  visit  to  Hampden.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  Society  was  always  warmly  welcomed  by  landed  proprietors 
wherever  they  happened  to  hold  their  annual  meeting.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kyle,  responding,  said  that  if  he  could  tell  the  landed 
proprietors,  whom  Mr.  Marshall  had  so  kindly  mentioned,  how 
much  the  Society  appreciated  their  kindness,  he  was  sure  they 
would  direct  him  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to 
have  such  a  Society  inspecting  their  properties.  It  was  also  a 
pleasure  to  land  agents  to  welcome  the  members.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jos.  S.  Gray,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "Success  to  Kindred 
Societies,"  said  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  limitation  to  the 
usual  expression  of  rising  to  say  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  that  he  obeyed  the  command  of  the  President, 
because  he  felt  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  that  room  much 
better  able  than  he  was  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  company 
"  Success  to  Kindred  Societies."  He  felt  that  there  were  many 
there  who  knew  very  much  more  about  the  societies  comprehended 
in  this  toast  than  he  did.  There  were  members  of  that  company 
who  were  also  members  of  other  societies,  and  he  felt  that  one  of 
them  would  have  done  very  much  better  than  he  could  in  giving 
expression  to  the  wish  which  this  toast  implied.  But  he  was  quite 
sure  there  was  no  one  who  wished  more  cordially  to  express 
that  wish  and  to  ask  for  their  endorsement  of  this  toast  than  he 
did,  and  if  that  would  at  all  help  him  to  give  utterance  to  what 
might  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  put  this  toast  on  the  list,  he 
should  only  be  too  glad  to  give  expression  to  it.     He  rejoiced 
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that  some  of  their  members  were  also  members  of  the  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  from  the  report 
of  their  recent  meeting  at  Golspie,  in  the  far  north,  that  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  success  still  attended  it.  It  was  an 
older  Society  than  the  English,  and  they  hoped  that  the  larger' 
measure  of  success  which  might  attend  what  the  Scottish  did 
might  reflect  in  some  measure  upon  themselves.  They  wished 
them  to  lead  the  way  in  the  development  of  that  which  for  gener- 
ations, he  might  say  for  centuries,  had  helped  to  make  Scotland 
beautiful.  He  did  not  know  that  he  ever  said  that  in  some 
respects  he  claimed  affinity  with  the  Scotch.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  only  in  the  sixth  degree  of  descent,  but  still  to  that  extent  he 
had  an  affinity  with  Scotchmen  ;  and  the  President  also,  being  a 
Graham,  might  likewise  claim  to  be  of  Scottish  descent — (laughter) 
— although  he  (Mr.  Gray)  did  not  know  in  what  degree.  (Laughter.) 
Remembering,  however,  what  the  Scottish  had  done  horticulturally 
and  arboriculturally,  they  had  every  reason  to  wish  them  success 
in  their  work  still.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were,  he  supposed, 
societies  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  States  which  had 
for  their  aims  objects  very  similar  to  their  own.  For  them  they 
also  wished  every  success.  There  were  gentlemen  in  that  room 
who,  he  believed,  had  received  great  courtesy  and  great  kindness 
on  their  visit  to  Germany.  There  were  gentlemen  in  that  room 
who  perhaps  next  year  might  receive  the  same  kindness  in  visiting 
France, — and  for  all  these  reasons  he  would  ask  them  to  drink 
"  Success  to  Kindred  Societies."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock,  responding,  said  that  as  rather  an  old 
member  of  both  the  Scottish  and  English  Societies  he  must  thank 
Mr.  Gray  very  cordially  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  he  had 
proposed  the  toast.  It  was  a  good  many  years  now  since  he  first 
joined  the  Scottish  Society,  and  he  had  spent  many  happy  days 
with  them  in  their  excursions,  more  particularly  in  Germany  four 
years  ago,  and  in  Ireland  two  years  ago.  He  had  often  thought  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  English  Society  could  not  take  a  leaf  as  it  were 
out  of  their  book,  and  organise  an  excursion  abroad,  for  he  was 
certain  that  any  forester  who  went  to  Germany — and  a  good  many 
did  go  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred — if  he  used  his  eyes 
at  all,  and  also  his  thinking  powers,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the   German   foresters  were  far  ahead  of  us   in  everything 
pertaining  to  forestry.     Foresters  who  attended  that  excursion  got 
some  common   delusions  with  regard  to  thinning    knocked    out 
of  their  heads.     For  his  own  part,  he  never  was  an  advocate  of 
heavy  thinning,  nor  was  his  father' before  him,  nor  his  grandfather, 
for   he   believed   he  was  the   fourth   forester  in  succession  in  his 
family.     His  father,  he  knew,  never  was  an  advocate  of  heavy 
thinning,  but  of  thinning  little  and  often.      He  would  rather  see  a 
plantation  ruined  by  want  of  thinning  than  by  over  much  thinning. 
Many   proprietors   had   the   misfortune   of   being   rather   short  of 
money,  chiefly  owing  to  the  changed  agricultural  conditions,  and 
they  naturally  turned   to  the  plantations  to  raise  capital.     They 
did   not   want   to   spoil   their   estates,   and   still   they   wanted   the 
money,  and  it  was   "thin,  thin,  thin,"  and  what  was   the  result? 
Over-thinning  stopped  growth,  the  trees  became  stunted  and  in  a 
dying  condition,  and  when  the  day  came  that  the  plantation  must 
be  cleared,  there  was  nothing  left  for  his  successor  to  replant  with. 
He  happened  to  be  on  an  estate  where  that  poUcy  was  not  pursued. 
Lord    Yarborough,    he    could    safely    say,    was   one   of   the   inost 
enlightened  foresters  in   the  United    Kingdom.      If  his   advisers 
recommended  that  a  certain   plantation  was  ripe  and   ready  for 
clearing,  he  accepted  their  advice  and  acted  upon  it,  and  if  the 
land  was  fairly  good,  as  it  was  in  Lincolnshire,  they  did  not  wait 
twelve  years  to  replant  it,  but  did  so  in  the  following  winter.     He 
found  they  were  planting  now  just  at  about  the  same  rate  as  Lord 
Yarborough's  predecessors  did  one  hundred  years  ago.     His  lord- 
ship told  him  some  time  ago  that  he  (Mr.  Havelock)  had  estab- 
lished a  record  even  at  Brocklesby  in  one  year.     Tree  planting 
had  been  going  on  continuously  since   1787,  and  Mr.  Havelock 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  in  the  decade  from  1787  to  1796  the 
number  of  trees  planted  ranged  from  40,000  to  274,299  per  year; 
from  1797  to  1806,  from  10,652  to  668,801  per  year;  from  1807  to 
1816,  from  74,674  to  680,451   per  year;  from  181 7  to  1826,  from 
25,170  to  658,950  per  year;  from   1827  to  1836,  from  31,010  to 
261,973  per  year;  from  1837  to  1846,  from  21,000  to  169,500  per 
year;   from  1847  to  1856,  from  66,898  to  171,743  per  year;    from 
from  1857  to  1866,  from  18,600  to  99,500  per  year;  from  1867  to 
1876,  from   22,600  to  92,350  per  year;    from  1877  to  1886,  from 
11,700   to    132,950   (none,  however,  were   planted  in   this  period 
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in  the  years  1881-82-83);  from  1887  to  1896,  from  155,78 r  to 
466,663.  In  the  note  accompanying  these  figures,  which  Mr. 
Havelock  quoted  from  the  Field,  it  was  stated  that  while  a  very 
large  number  of  trees — something  like  seven  milHons — were  planted 
from  1805  to  1823  inclusive,  the  plantings  were  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale  for  all  the  following  years  up  to  1887  inclusive,  when 
the  total  had  reached  seventeen-and-a-half  millions.  Since  then 
the  present  Lord  Yarborough  has  increased  it  by  just  three 
millions,  and  in  the  year  1895  he  planted  more  trees  (466,663) 
than  had  been  done  in  any  year  since  1823.  The  total  number 
of  trees  planted  from  1787  to  1896  inclusive  was  20,445,478.  Mr. 
Havelock,  who  was  responsible  for  the  planting  in  1894,  1895, 
and  1896,  said  that  out  of  more  than  700,000  trees  planted  in  the 
woods,  they  only  bought  2,000  or  3,000.  All  the  other  trees  were 
taken  from  his  lordship's  own  nurseries,  where  they  were  either 
planted  as  seedlings  or  raised  from  seed  by  themselves.  (Applause.) 
All  young  foresters  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  young  plantations 
that  had  been  planted  within  the  last  few  years  on  Lord  Yar- 
borough's  estate.  Li  conclusion,  Mr.  Havelock  expressed  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done — either  to  go  to  France  by 
themselves,  or  to  join  with  the  Scottish  Society  in  a  united 
excursion  to  that  country  next  year.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  two  societies  to  go  together  to  Paris,  and  not 
separately,  as  seemed  to  be  the  inclination  of  some  members.  In 
France  they  would  see  some  splendid  beech  plantations,  and  some 
wonderful  pine  plantations  on  the  coast.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Fell  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  English 
Arboricultural  Society,"  and  said  he  believed  it  was  an  historical 
fact  that  many  men  and  many  institutions  had  been  born  and 
founded  before  the  time  in  which  they  could  be  appreciated.  But 
he  was  very  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural Society  had  not  been  born  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
appreciated.  He  believed  it  was  born  and  established  at  a  time 
when  its  want  was  felt,  and  felt  considerably,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  had  been  received  and  accepted  so  heartily  by 
the  people  generally.  The  rural  districts  at  that  time  were  to  some 
extent  being  depopulated.  The  land  would  not  produce  corn  and 
wheat  in  competition  with  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  and  with 
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our  colonies  ;  and  rural  labourers  had  perforce  to  find  some  other 
spheres  of  employment.     They  found  it  in  our  large  towns  in  the 
busy   hives  of  industry,   and  when  they   got   there  they   would 
naturally  want  to  see  the  tree$  and  the  green  fields,  and  their 
hearts  and  minds  would    go  out    longingly   to   the  rural  scenes 
they  had  left  behind.     Well,  it  did  not  rest  there.     They  began  to 
make  inquiries,  and  not  only  to  make  inquiries,  but  to  forward 
their  views,  and   not  only  our  labourers,  but  our  Town   Councils 
began  to  realise  the  want  of  trees  in  their  parks  and  streets.     He 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  wonderful   illustration  of  what  could  be 
done  by  way  of  making  our  public  parks  attractive,  and  when  he 
thought  of  what  could  be  done  in  that  direction  he  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  that  the  Society  had  so  many  gentlemen  from  South 
Shields  connected  with  it.     He  could  remember  South  Shields  at 
a  time  when  the  sea  front  was  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  and  now 
that  wilderness   of  sand  and   sandhills  blossomed  as  the  rose — 
(hear,  hear) — and  two  beautiful  parks  had  been  formed   of  which 
no  one  need   be  ashamed,  whether  belonging  to  Shields  or  any 
other  town.      He  would  also  mention  in   that  connection  another 
illustration  of  his  position,  and  that  was  the  beautiful  park-cemetery 
that   their   friend    Mr.  Cowan  was   in  charge  of.     If  he   had  not 
kfVown  that  it  was  a  cemetery  the  other  day  when  he  was  there,  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  that  it  was  such  a  place — so  little  was 
seen  of  the  cemetery  and  so  much  of  the  park.   (Hear,  hear.)    The 
same  thing  was  occurring  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  not  less 
so  in   this  great  city,  the  greatest  city  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  (Applause.)   The  Thames  Embankment  was  an  illustration 
of  what  judicious  planting  would  do,  and  the  beautiful  parks  in 
this  city  would   compare,    he   supposed,  with   any   parks   on   the 
continent.     He  was    quite   sure   they  would    compare   with    the 
American  parks,  which  he  had  seen,  although  our  American  friends 
were  proud  of  their  parks,  and  had  a  good  right  to  be  proud  of 
them.     If  their  Society  did  nothing  else  than  fostering  and  culti- 
vating a  taste  in  this  direction — because  this  aspiration  was  a  good 
aspiration — an  aspiration  that  tended  to  the  betterment  of  the  race 
— it  deserved  well   of  the  country,  for  the  planting  of  trees  had 
been  a  great  good  to   many  communities,  and  the  Society  had 
disseminated  knowledge  of  that  character  to  a  very  large  extent, 
The  papers  that  had  been  read  before  the  Society  were,  many  of 
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them,  of  a  very  creditable  character,  and  had  imparted  a  very  great 
deal  of  valuable  and  useful  knowledge,  and  had  been,  he  was  quite 
sure,  a  help  to  many  in  the  way  of  teaching  not  only  how  to  plant 
a  tree,  but  where  to  plant  it  as  regarded  locality  and  position,  and 
how  to   keep  it  after   it   had   been  planted,  and   how  to  thin  and 
develop    plantations  to   the  best    possible  advantage.      He   was 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  as  a  Society  they  had  judges  of  essays 
who   were   second   to   none   in   the   kingdom,  and   that  would   be 
obvious  when  he  mentioned  this  one  fact  in  connection  with  these 
gentlemen,   that   one    of  them.    Professor  Somerville,   had    been 
selected  for  the  chair  of  forestry  at  Cambridge  University — a  first 
appointment,  and  an   appointment  which   he  understood  was  un- 
solicited.    (Applause.)     That,  he   thought,   went   a  long  way  to 
speak  for  the  excellence  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  exercised 
by  these  gentlemen.     There  was  another  thing  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  was  the  opportunity  afforded  to  young  foresters  of  under- 
going examinations  and  obtaining  certificates  of  efficiency  not  only 
in   the  theory  of  forestry,  but   in   the   practical  application   of  it. 
(Applause.)     They  had   been  very  careful   all  along  the  line,  and 
he  thought  they  were  as  careful  to-day  as  they  had  ever  been  that 
their  financial  position  was  a  good  one.      He  believed,  indeed,  that 
they  were  in  a  more  sound  financial  position  to-day  than  they  had 
ever  been,  and  they  were  in  a  more  successful  position  now  than 
they    had  ever  been,   and  they  were  exercising   greater  influence 
now  than  they  ever  did  before.     Referring  to  the  formation  of  a 
similar  society  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  alluded  with  pleasure  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Keys  had  granted  ^loo  to  that  society  for 
tree   planting.     (Applause.)     He   was   hopeful    that   the   English 
Arboricultural  Society  would  receive  from  Parliament  a  grant  that 
would  enable  them  to  provide  facilities  for  experimental  forestry  at 
least.     (Hear,  hear.)     They  were  going  to  Windsor  on  the  morrow, 
and  as  he  was  a  little  ambitious  in  some  things,  he  was  sanguine 
that  their  going  to  Windsor  might  be  the  first  step  towards  their 
obtaining  the  title  of  the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

The  President,  responding  in  a  humorous  and  genial  speech, 
said  he  could  admit  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Fell  had  said.  He  could 
begin  with  Shields  and  say  he  knew  Shields  since  the  site  of  the 
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present  parks  was  chosen,  and  so  on,  as  he  knew  the  original  site 

of  the  present  Thames   Embankment,   and  he  thought   he   had 

better  say  nothing  about  it.    (Laughter.)   They  knew  that  a  "thing 

of  beauty  was  a  joy  for  ever."     Who  would  therefore  say  what  the 

condition    of   Shields  was  at   that   time?     (Laughter.)     Thanks, 

however,  to  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  that  thriving  town,  and 

thanks  also  to  the  ability  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  gentleman 

who  had  undertaken  the  work,  and  who  was  a  member  of  their 

Society — (applause) — the  place  had  been  transformed  from  what 

it  was — and  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  saying  what  that  was 

— (laughter) — to  what  it  is — (applause) — and   the  North-Eastern 

Railway  Company,  within  the  last  few  years,  had  actually  placed 

South  Shields  upon  the  list  of  their  places  of  holiday  resort  as  a 

place  to  which   men  could  take  their  wives  and  families  for  a 

holiday  at  the  seaside.     (Applause.)     One  of  the  finest  works  of 

art  that  adorned  our  railway  stations  was  a  picture  of  that  place. 

If  you  want  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  want  to  prolong  your  lives, 

go  to  South  Shields.     (Applause.)     He  did  not    think  Mr.   Fell 

particularly  referred  to  Gateshead  in  what  he  said  with  regard  to 

the  place  to  which  all  had  to  go  sooner  or  later.     He  was  referring 

to  a  grave  subject,  and  begged  them  not  to  laugh.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Fell  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  what  had  been  done  at  the 

cemetery  ground  at  South  Shields.     Those  gentlemen  who  were 

not  north-countrymen  could  only  understand  the  condition  of  the 

ground  upon  which  that  cemetery  was  laid  out  when  they  went 

outside  London  and  saw  what  the  bricks  were  made  of,  only  it 

was  a  more  tenacious  clay.     It  was  several  feet  thick  of  tenacious 

blue  clay,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  care  and  assiduity  of  Mr.  Cowan — 

and  it  was  entirely  due  to  him — he  had  been  able  to  grow  things 

to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  Burial  Board  and  everyone  else,  so 

that  now  it  really  was  more  like  a  little  park  than  anything  else. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Gateshead.     It  was  not  quite  in  the 

condition  of  Shields,  but  every  tree  within  miles  of  it,  and  every 

blade  of  grass,  had  been  completely  killed  off  by  the  gases  from 

the  alkali  works  during  the  time  these  works  were  in  operation. 

But  Mr.  Cooper  had  done  quite  the  same  as  their  friend  at  Shields 

had  done.      They  were  talking  to  themselves,  and  that  was  the 

reason  why  he  was  talking  of  what  some  of  themselves  had  done. 

Mr.    Fell   had   made   a   most   excellent   speech  on  the   subject, 
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especially  in  reference  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances. 
He  would  not  like  to  be  connected  with  a  bankrupt  business. 
(Laughter.)  Their  balance  last  year  had  been  very  considerably 
augmented.  He  need  not  go  into  the  figures  again.  They  need 
not  tell  everybody  how  rich  they  were,  but  they  were  very 
comfortable — (laughter) — and  they  were  able  to  pay  their  way. 
(Applause.)  With  respect  to  their  numbers,  they  had  not  only 
increased  them,  but  they  had  added  gentlemen  whom  they  were 
proud  to  receive  amongst  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  They 
did  not  aim  so  much  at  having  a  large  Society  as  having  a  good 
one,  and  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  him  to  know  that  the  list 
of  new  members  this  year  was  greater  than  it  was  last  year.  He 
would  not  say  it  was  better,  because  they  had  a  very  good  addition 
last  year,  but  they  had  a  larger  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  same 
standing,  and  possessing  the  same  requisites,  and  the  last  two 
additions  were  not,  he  thought,  the  least — (hear,  hear) — gentlemen 
who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as  members,  and  whom  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  accept.  Mr.  Fell  had  taken  them  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  America,  and  he  did  not  know  where  else.  Would 
they  bear  with  him  while  he  also  went  to  America?  because  he 
wanted  to  emphasise  what  Mr.  Fell  had  referred  to.  Mr.  Fell 
referred  to  what  public  bodies  had  done  in  England,  but  he  would 
go  a  little  further.  He  was  not  too  proud  to  follow  a  good  example, 
and  if  a  good  exam.ple  had  been  shown  by  their  friends  across  the 
Atlantic,  let  them  follow  it.  For  this  he  only  needed  to  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  taught  the  rising  generation  to 
take  an  interest  in  trees.  He  sent  to  a  friend  of  his,  now  in 
America,  a  copy  of  the  Transactions,  and  had  received  a  reply  from 
which  he  quoted  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Ever  since  I  received  the  interesting  and  beautifully 
illustrated  report  of  the  Arboricultural  Society,  I  have  thought 
that  you  would  probably  be  interested  in  one  department  of 
the  same  work  which  is  carried  on  in  this  country.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  only  about  two  generations  ago  the  United 
States  had  apparently  limitless  quantities  of  trees,  the  ravages 
of  the  advance  guards  of  Western  civilization  have  so  seriously 
destroyed 'the  woodlands  that  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
has  become  a  very  vital  question  in  the  economy  of  national 
interests,  and  Congress  has  been  obliged  to  form  a  permanent 
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department  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trees  that  are 
left  from  wanton  destruction.  This  official  interest  is  not 
dictated  by  any  aesthetic  reason,  for  the  American  people  are 
not  very  highly  developed  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  it  is 
generally  accepted  by  our  foremost  scientists  that  the  loss  of 
the  trees,  in  our  middle  western  States  especially,  has  already 
materially  altered  the  climate,  and  the  tendency  is  continually 
in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  rainfall  so  seriously  as  to 
threaten  the  final  destruction  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  places  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  where  rain  never  falls  at  all,  and  for 
hundreds  of  square  miles  no  crops  of  any  description  can  be 
raised.  This  is  a  serious  problem,  and  as  it  is  found  that 
drought  invariably  follows  the  destruction  of  the  forest  lands, 
the  Government  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  the  cutting  down 
of  trees,  except  within  specified  districts,  for  absolutely 
necessary  purposes.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem, 
however,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  both  practical  and  beautiful. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  for  as  many  shade  trees  as  possible 
in  the  cities,  somebody  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of 
enlisting  the  school  children  in  the  work  of  tree  planting. 
You  know  that  we  have  very  hot  summers  here.  In  some  of 
the  Eastern  states  the  thermometer  indicates  an  average  of 
about  94  in  the  shade  for  many  weeks  at  a  time.  The  weather 
is  more  bearable  in  Colorado,  but  that  is  only  because  of  the 
altitude.  In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  heat  is  so  prostrating 
that  every  summer  a  score  or  more  people  die  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  while  hundreds  suffer  from  sunstroke.  Well,  as  I 
have  said,  somebody  conceived  the  idea  of  interesting  the 
schools  in  the  planting  and  preservation  of  the  trees.  Each 
State  is  responsible  for  its  own  school  system,  so  there  is  no 
national  uniformity  in  method.  Each  State  adopts  such  system 
as  best  suits  its  own  peculiarities  as  to  time,  etc.  In  Colorado 
and  most  of  the  other  States  'Arbor  Day'  is  a  State  institution, 
and  is  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  in  every  University 
College  and  school  throughout  the  country.  The  third  Friday 
in  April  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  on  that  day  all  the 
ordinary  studies  of  the  schools  are  suspended.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  sends  out  a  proclamation  on  the  subject  of  trees, 
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etc.,  and  this  is  read  in  every  school  as  soon  as  the  pupils 
assemble  in  the  morning.  In  all  primary  schools,  including 
kindergarten,  the  exercises  run  something  in  this  fashion:  The 
scholars  assemble  with  their  'shining  morning  faces'  at  the 
usual  school  hour.  When  they  arrive  at  the  school  building 
they  find  the  rooms  prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  and  many 
of  the  children  carry  garlands  just  as  they  did  on  May  Day 
in  the  olden  time.  The  proceedings  are  then  opened  with 
some  pretty  little  pastoral  song,  after  which  the  Governor's 
proclamation  is  read  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Then  follows 
more  music,  and  an  address  by  some  public  man  on  the  subject 
of  the  planting  and  preservation  of  the  trees,  and  the  love  of 
flowers,  etc.  After  another  little  song,  the  pupils  file  out  into 
the  schoolyard,  each  class  by  itself.  When  they  get  outside 
they  find  holes  dug  all  round  the  school-house  (the  bigger 
boys  dig  them  the  day  before)  for  the  planting  of  the  trees. 
Each  class  then  forms  up  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  plants  a 
tree  to  represent  that  class.  Another  song  is  sung,  and  then 
the  laughing  little  folks  troop  off  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  day  as 
holiday.  As  this  custom  has  been  kept  up  for  a  few  years,  our 
schools  are  all  surrounded  with  pretty  borders  of  trees,  and  the 
children  take  a  personal  interest  in  them.  When"  the  school- 
yard has  been  supplied  with  trees,  then  the  scholars  go  outside 
and  make  avenues  leading  up  to  the  school-house.  In  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  the  exercises  are  of  a  more  public 
character,  and  the  interest  of  the  outside  public  is  aroused. 
Prominent  orators  attend  the  gathering  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  tree  culture  and  associated  subjects.  Very  often  Arbor 
Associations  are  formed  which  carry  on  the  work  of  city 
improvement  in  tree  planting  and  preserving,  the  making  of 
beautiful  lawns,  and  removing  of  unsightly  places  all  the  year 
round.  The  young  college  men  get  out  and  do  the  necessary 
digging,  and  the  ladies  count  it  an  honour  to  plant  trees  along 
the  roadsides  in  the  city.  The  motto  of  Arbor  Day  is,  'He 
who  plants  a  tree  plants  a  hope,'  and  the  day  is  made  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  happiest,  in  the  simple  enjoyment  of  natural 
things,  you  can  possibly  imagine.  If  it  were  only  for  its 
Dssthetic  function  the  custom  would  be  invaluable,  but  when 
you  remember  that  the  exercises  are  not  local  but  national  in 
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after  that  celebrated  battle,  are  hung  with  portraits  ot  kings,  generals, 
and  statesmen  of  that  period.  St.  George's  Hall,  two  hundred 
feet  long,  thirty-four  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  is  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  castle.  Its  ceiling  is  embellished  with  the 
arms  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  from  the  period  of  the  first 
creation  of  the  Order  down  to  the  present  time,  and  its  walls  are 
decorated  with  portraits  of  sovereigns  from  James  L  to  George  IV. 
In  the  Guard  Chamber  adjoining  is  part  of  the  forecastle  of  the 
"Victory,"  a  chair  made  out  of  an  old  tree  that  grew  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  black  banner  of  the  Khalifa  from  Omdurman. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objects  to  be  seen,  chosen  at  random. 
Outside,  from  the  East  Terrace,  we  saw  a  specimen  of  Paiilonnia 
imperialis,  a  tree  with  a  very  large  leaf,  and  the  representative  of  a 
solitary  family  in  the  world  of  trees  ;  also  a  Cedrus  Libani,  planted 
by  the  Queen  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage,  now  forty  feet  high  ; 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Koelreuieria  paniculata,  in  fruit,  a 
very  rare  tree  which  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  in  fruit  before.  Mr. 
Thomas,  head  gardener,  escorted  us  round  the  terraces,  and 
brought  us  out  at  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk,  an  avenue  which 
stretches  for  three  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  which  more 
shall  be  said  presently.  Crossing  the  park  towards  Frogmore, 
we  pass  a  Quercus  robur,  planted  by  Her  Majesty  on  her  eightieth 
birthday  (24th  May,  1899),  and,  further  on,  a  huge  pedimculata, 
quite  a  thousand  years  old,  and  measuring  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  site  of  Heme's 
oak,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  is  marked  by  a  tree  planted  by 
the  Queen  on  September  X2th,  1863.  The  old  tree  was  blown 
down  on  August  31st,  1863. 

"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Heme  the  Hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  her  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak." 

These  lines  form  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  site  of  Heme's  oak. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Frogmore  there  is  a  large  number  of  orna- 
mental trees  scattered  about  the  well-kept  lawns.  Amongst  these 
are  a  Salisbiiria  adiautifolia,  planted  by  Princess  Victoria  Eugenie 
and  Prince  Maurice  of  Battenberg  on  the  Queen's  eightieth  birth- 
day ;  a  deciduous  cypress,  about  85  feet  high  ;  Ret'mospora  obtusa 
aurea,  planted  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  March  5th,  1880;  Abies 
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Paltoniana,  planted  by  the  Queen  of  Denmark  on  December  ist, 
1875,  about  18  feet  high;  Picea  lasiocarpa,  planted  by  Princess 
Thyra  of  Denmark  on  December  ist,  1875  ;  Ficea  ]Vord?nanm'ana, 
planted  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  on  March  nth, 
1874;  Cupressus  Lambertiana^  planted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
March  24th,  1864;  Thuja gigantea,  planted  by  H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse  on  July  1st,  1864  ;  another  of  the  same  kind,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  path,  55  feet  high  ;  another  maiden  hair 
tree  [Sa/isburia  adianlifoiia),  planted  in  1754;  Thuja  giga/itea, 
planted  by  H.S.H.  Princess  Hohenlohe  on  March  i6th,  1857. 
Close  to  the  mausoleum  is  a  particularly  good-looking  deciduous 
cypress  and  a  fine  deodara  and  Atlatitica. 

Arriving  at  the  dairy,  we  found  a  handsome  marquee  erected  for 
our  convenience,  and  after  resting  on  chairs  beneath  the  shadow 
of  some  tall  elms  until  all  the  members  of  the  party  had  come  up, 
we  entered  the  marquee  and  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  Her  Majesty's 
hospitality.  Luncheon  over,  the  President  said :  Before  we 
leave  this  hospitable  board,  there  is  one  duty  to  be  performed — 
not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasant  duty  to  us  all — and  that  is  to  drink 
a  toast  to  the  health  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
who  has  been  pleased  to  allow  us  not  only  to  look  through  the 
castle  to  see  all  that  we  enjoyed  there,  and  to  allow  us  to  go 
through  the  park  and  come  here,  but  to  direct  that  we  should  be 
entertained  so  hospitably  and  sumptuously  as  we  have.  (Applause.) 
It  must  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  you  all  to  pass  by  that 
newly-planted  oak,  and  to  be  informed  that  on  the  Queen's  eightieth 
birthday  she  had  been  well  enough  to  plant  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
hope  that  her  health  may  long  continue  to  be  as  good  as  it  was 
then  and  as  it  is  now,  and  that  she  may  long  be  spared  to  reign 
over  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  no  more  loyal  gentlemen  to 
be  found  in  the  country  than  arboriculturists.  We  tested  their 
loyalty  last  night,  and  I  am  sure  the  echoes  of  their  cheers  could 
almost  be  heard  at  Windsor.  ^Laughter.)  I  don't  want  you  on 
this  occasion  to  make  too  much  noise,  but  I  ask  you  to  drink  with 
me  Her  Majesty's  health — (applause) — and  I  may  add  that  a 
telegram  has  been  sent  to  Her  Majesty,  thanking  her  in  brief  terms 
for  the  permission  granted  to  the  Society  to  visit  Windsor.  (Loud 
applause.)  Before  we  drink  this  toast,  however,  I  must  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
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party.  The  three  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  to-day  are — Mr.  Cobden,  under  whose  direction  we  saw 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  castle ;  then,  Mr.  Thomas, 
by  whom  you  were  next  received,  and  under  whose  guidance  you 
had  a  most  delightful  ramble  through  the  private  grounds,  every- 
thing being  pointed  out  to  you  in  a  genial  and  kindly  way  which 
greatly  added  to  your  enjoyment ;  and  now  we  come  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  going  to  devote  himself  for  the  most  part  of  the  afternoon 
to  your  service,  and  who  certainly  has  been  working  very  hard  for 
you  for  some  time  past.  You  were  told  last  night  that  a  new 
departure  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account 
of  what  was  worth  seeing.  That  is  now  before  you,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  gentleman  on  my  left.  (Applause.) 
In  addition,  he  has  prepared  a  distance  table,  and  I  think  we  are 
to  have  the  advantage  of  his  presence  during  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon.  (Applause.)  We  have  had  a  succession  of  surprises 
ever  since  we  left  home,  and  there  is  another  surprise  in  store  for 
you.  The  latest  recruit  to  our  ranks  is  Mr.  Simmonds.  (Loud 
applause.)  Mr.  Simmonds  is  now  one  of  our  Society,  and  that 
gives  an  added  charm  to  the  pleasure  of  his  kindness. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  party  joining  in 
singing  "God  save  the  Queen." 

Then  commenced  the  real  work  of  the  day.  The  route  and 
distance  table  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  deputy  surveyor,  was 
as  follows : — 

From  Windsor  Castle  to  Queen  Anne's  Gate    -     i^  miles 
From    Queen    Anne's   Gate  to   Maiden   Oaks 

Plantation         -         -         -         -         -         -     li       „ 

From  Maiden  Oaks  Plantation  to  Forest  Gate 

(Windsor  Forest)  -  .  -  -  -  i  „ 
From    Forest    Gate    to    Ascot    Race    Course 

(Shepherd's  Corner)  -         -         -         -     2         ,, 

From  Ascot  Race  Course  (Shepherd's  Corner) 

to  Swintey  Lodge  -----  2  „ 
From  Swintey  Lodge  to  Red  Lodge  (Fir  Forest)  ih  ,, 
From  Red  Lodge  to  Upper  Star  Post  (Caesar's 

Camp  Forest) li      >» 
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*From  Upper  Star  Post  to  Paschal  Wood  (Wish- 
moor  Stream)  -----     i    mile 

*From  Wishmoor  Stream  to  Bagshot  Park  (Bag- 
shot  Lodge)     -         -         -         -         -         '     3        „ 

*From  Bagshot  Lodge  to  Swintey  Lodge    -         -     3        d 
From  Swintey  Lodge  to  Blacknest  Gate    -         -     4        „ 
From  Blacknest  Gate  to  Rhododendron  Ride 

Gate         -         -         -         -         -         -     32       >» 

From  Rhododendron  Ride  Gate  to  Long  Walk 

(Snow  Hill)      - I      „ 

From   Snow    Hill    to    Great   Western    Station, 

Windsor  -------     2^       „ 


Total  distance     28-^  miles 


A  printed  description  of  the  woods  accompanied  the  table,  and 
the  members  were  able  in  this  way  to  know  exactly  where  they 
were  going,  and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest,  unhampered  by 
questions  of  locality,  in  what  they  were  seeing. 

Before  entering  the  park  by  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  the  experts 
admired  a  noble  square-set  Sa/ix  Babylonica,  which  many  voted 
the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.  The  extent  of  the  great  park  and 
forest  is  about  14,000  acres.  Most  of  the  land  round  about  was 
sold  by  the  Commonwealth  for  something  like  ^^40,000,  but  the 
purchasers  did  not  "pay  up,"  and  the  Commonwealth  leased  it. 
Then,  when  the  leases  fell  in,  the  Crown  took  it  over  again.     All  ^ 

the  oaks  had  been  pollarded  to  provide  food  for  the  deer  and  fuel  \ 

for  the  woodmen,  but  James  L  prohibited  that  custom,  so  that  all 
these  oaks  are  known  to  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  the  first 
James,  and  some  pointed  out  to  us  were  from  800  to  1200 
years  old.  \\\  the  distance  we  could  see  Queen  Anne's  Ride,  three 
miles  long,  originally  planted  in  1707  with  elms,  but  latterly  filled  |i 

up  with  limes  and  other  trees.  The  next  point  of  interest  was  a 
plantation  of  maiden  oaks  near  Bailiff's  Lodge.  This  is  the  oldest 
authenticated  regular  plantation  in  England,  The  area  is  about 
13  acres,  and  it  was  planted  in  1580.     The  following  extract  is 

*  Time  did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  these  places,  but  the  distance  covered  by 
conveyance  and  on  foot  was  probably  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles. 
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copied  from  a  lecture,  delivered  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William 
Menzies,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Menzies,  Deputy-Surveyor 
of  Windsor  Forest  and  Parks  : — "  The  anxiety  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  regards  timber  has  been  attributed  to  the  dread  of  the  S[)anish 
Armada,  and  to  the  idea  that  the  destruction  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  was  part  of  the  mission  of  that  fleet.  When  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  wrecked,  in  one  of  the  ships  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Devon  was  found  a  paper  of  instructions  to  the  Admiral,  telling 
him  above  all  things  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
so  that  the  Navy  of  England  might  be  effectually  crippled.  This 
paper  fell  into  Lord  Burleigh's  hands,  and  alarmed  him  and  the 
whole  nation.  Among  the  projects  submitted  to  him  for  providing 
timber  for  the  navy  in  some  inland  locality,  which  could  not  be  so 
easily  reached  by  an  enemy  as  Dean  Forest,  was  one  scheme  to 
form  an  enclosure  or  plantation  in  Cranbourne  Chase,  and  sow  it 
with  acorns,  as  an  experiment.  Lord  Burleigh  stretched  his 
powers  so  far  as  to  get  this  done.  The  plantation  here  referred 
to  is  the  large  group  of  maiden  oaks  stretching  from  the  back  of 
the  Park  Bailiff's  house  and  premises  in  the  direction  of  Cranbourne, 
and  the  corner  tree  of  the  wood,  lohich  was  sown  in  1580,  is  the 
true  progenitor  both  of  the  modern  Royal  Woodlands  of  England,  and 
also  the  system  of  rearing  oaks  where  they  never  previously  existed. 
The  spot  where  it  is  growing  is  marked  by  a  pillar,  and  it  is  hoped 
this  tree  may  last  for  centuries,  and  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
with  interest  as  having  been  planted  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  Prime  Ministers  to  avert  a  national 
danger."  Soon  after  entering  Windsor  Great  Forest,  which  has 
even  recently  been  enlarged,  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Collins, 
the  forester  of  Trentham,  but  formerly  of  Windsor,  like  his  father 
before  him,  to  three  majestic  oaks,  the  first  of  which  measures 
30  ft.  at  five  feet  above  the  ground,  while  the  girth  of  the  second 
is  35  ft.,  and  that  of  the  third,  known  as  the  "Conqueror,"  37  ft. 
An  oak  forest  of  1200  acres,  planted  in  1820,  with  some  of  the 
older  trees  remaining  in  it,  ought  to  be  under-planted  with  beech, 
but  that  seems  to  be  impossible  at  present  owing  to  the  licence 
allowed  to  the  rabbits.  The  inferior  trees  should  also  be  removed, 
and  the  wood  properly  fenced  in.  After  passing  Ascot  Racecourse, 
we  leave  the  London  clay,  which  underlies  the  park  and  the  forest, 
and  enter  a  vast  sandy  track  which  extends  in  all  directions.    Here 
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the  Scotch  pine  is  very  much  in  evidence,  with  larcli,  birch,  and 
oak.     Some  of  the  larch  on  the  roadside  was  planted  in  1820. 

Eventually  we  reach  Caesar's  Camp.  It  is  let  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Cooper's  Hill  College,  Windsor.  The  area  of  the  plantations  here 
is  about  800  acres.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  the  trees  are  planted 
with  crowbars,  as  there  is  a  thin  "pan"  beneath  the  soil,  impen- 
etrable by  the  roots  of  trees  and  impermeable  by  water.  If  the 
"pan"  is  less  than  18  inches  from  the  surface,  the  young  foresters 
bore  through  to  allow  the  roots  free  access  to  the  soil  below,  but 
if  it  is  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface  they  leave  it  alone  and 
allow  the  trees  to  take  their  chance  on  the  upper  soil.  The  college 
has  planted  about  400  acres,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Schlich, 
with  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines,  and  it  spends  ^300  annually 
in  planting  and  keeping  up  the  estate,  but  the  lease,  which  runs 
only  to  ten  years,  expires,  it  is  understood,  in  1900.  Professor 
W.  R.  Fisher,  who  accompanied  us  on  this  and  the  following  day, 
in  an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  in  the  Land  Agents'  Record, 
says: — "The  soil  is  here  of  the  most  unpromising  description — a 
few  inches  of  heather  soil  above  a  flinty  shingle,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sand  below  by  a  hard  iron  pan.  This  pan,  frequently 
only  seven  inches  to  one  foot  below  the  surface,  prevents  the  roots 
of  trees  from  penetrating  to  the  subsoil,  and  keeps  the  surface  soil 
water-logged,  or  arid,  according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  In  planting  it  up,  pits  were  dug  down  to  the 
pan,  and  the  latter  broken  through  with  crowbars,  and  then  planted 
with  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines.  The  piercing  of  the  pan  at 
once  allows  the  rain-water  to  descend  to  the  subsoil,  and  water 
logging  becomes  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  obtain  water  from  the  subsoil,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great 
drought  this  year,  the  plantations  presented  a  most  flourishing 
appearance." 

The  area  leased  to  the  college  comprises  a  plateau  about  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  slopes  on  part  of  the  north  and  north-west 
boundary.  The  geological  formation  is  Bagshot  gravel.  Hence 
the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  description.  Underlying  a  great  part  of  the 
formation,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  "pan,"  which  lies  at  various 
depths,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  two  and  more  feet.  Where 
the  "pan"  is  close  to  the  surface  the  existing  growth  is  indifferent. 
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Where  it  is  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  the  trees  attain  a  great 
height  and  grow  vigorously.  At  the  same  time,  the  land  is  only 
suited  for  the  production  of  certain  coniferous  trees,  especially 
Scotch  pine  and  Weymouth  pine,  and,  in  some  parts,  for  spruce  and 
perhaps  Douglas  fir.  W^ith  the  exception  of  a  few  limited  spots,  the 
existing  crops  consist  of  Scotch  pine,  which  are  mixed  with  a  limited 
number  of  Weymouth  pine.  On  the  limited  spots  are  found  oak, 
chestnut,  some  beech,  larch,  and  birch.  The  area,  it  would  appear, 
was  planted  from  1820  to  1825,  but  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  fires 
got  into  the  plantations  and  destroyed  the  trees  over  a  considerable 
surface.  On  this  some  young  Scotch  pine  sprung  up  in  course 
of  time,  so  that  at  present  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  is 
well  stocked  with  trees  above  seventy  years  old,  while  the  other  half 
is  partly  stocked  with  young  growth  and  partly  blank.  The  latter 
condition  is  particularly  observable  where  the  "pan"  is  close  to  the 
surface.  The  area  is  divided  into  numerous  compartments  by  a 
minute  system  of  roads  and  rides.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  rides 
that  some  of  the  compartments  are  far  too  small — down  to  seven 
acres — for  rational  working. 

On  the  return  journey,  we  halted  for  some  time  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Ascot,  and  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Virginia  Water,  the 
Cumberland  Statue,  the  Rhododendron  Ride,  and  the  Long  Walk 
to  the  Station.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  Virginia  Water  was 
borrowed  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  America,  which  had  been 
so  called  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  lake  was  formed 
about  the  year  1790,  and  its  total  area  is  130  acres.  At  one  point 
we  left  the  conveyances  to  view  some  ruins  of  Ancient  Carthage. 
These  ruins,  which  are  said  to  be  about  1800  to  2000  years  old, 
were  brought,  it  is  believed,  from  Tripoli  (North  Africa)  in  181 7, 
and  were  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  until  1827,  when  they 
were  placed  in  their  present  position  by  Sir.  J.  Wyatville,  by 
command  of  George  IV.  After  leaving  the  lake,  we  passed  through 
a  wood  containing  exceedingly  grand  timber,  including  oak,  Spanish 
chestnut,  beech,  and  Scotch  pine,  all  with  tall,  clean  stems,  and 
worth  coming  a  long  journey  to  see.  Another  plantation  contains 
evergreen  oaks  {Quercus  ilex),  the  nurses,  however,  not  having  yet 
been  removed ;  and  still  another  is  composed  of  many  kinds  of 
conifers.  The  Rhododendron  Ride  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  is 
planted  on  each  side  with  Ponticum  rhododendrons. 
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On  reaching  the  statue  of  George  III,  we  had  the  magnificent 
Long  Walk  stretching  before  us  in  a  straight  line  to  the  castle 
gates,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  Statue  is  by 
Westmacott,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

GEORGIO   TERTIO 
PATRl    OPTIMO 
GEORGIUS    REX. 

The  j)edestal  was  built  to  resemble  the  base  of  Peter  the  Great's 
statue  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  of  many  pieces  instead  of  one  block 
of  granite.  The  height  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  25  feet  6  inches ;  the  length  of  the  horse  from  nose 
to  tail,  20  feet  6  inches;  height  of  human  figure,  18  feet  3  inches, 
circumference  of  horse,  21  feet;  from  pedestal  to  underside  of 
horse,  7  feet  10  inches.  There  are  two  rows  of  elms  on  each  side 
of  the  Long  Walk,  planted  in  1680.  Total  number  of  trees,  1652, 
placed  30  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  every  way.  Width  between 
the  two  inner  rows,  150  feet.  In  1859  a  Commission,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  President,  inspected  the  Long  Walk,  and 
recommended  (after  mature  consideration)  that  the  old  trees,  when 
dead,  dangerous,  or  decayed,  should  be  gradually  replaced  by 
young  elms  between  the  Castle  and  the  Double  Gates,  but  that 
from  that  point  to  the  Statue  the  soil  had  proved  so  unsuitable  to 
the  growth  of  the  elm,  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  substitution 
of  oak  for  elm  in  that  part  of  the  avenue.  This  plan  was  therefore 
adopted,  on  a  small  scale,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park  in  j86i,  who  caused  a  small 
enclosure  to  be  planted  on  the  east  side,  with  oaks  in  the  line  of 
the  Avenue,  surrounded  by  nurses  of  larch  and  other  trees,  and 
fenced  in  against  cattle,  deer,  and  rabbits.  Since  H.R.H.  Prince 
Christian  became  the  Ranger  three  other  enclosures  have  been 
formed  upon  the  same  principle,  one  on  either  side  of  Snow  Hill, 
near  the  Statue,  and  another  opposite  the  plantation  formed  in 
1861  ;  date  of  planting,  1879. 

At  the  base  of  the  statue  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  President 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  party  separated 
from  Mr.  Simmonds.  It  was,  he  said,  with  great  sorrow  that  they 
said  good-bye  to  him.  When  he  spoke  to  them  before,  in 
mentioning  Mr.  Simmonds'  name,  he  did  not  tell  them  what  he 
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was  going  to  do  for  them,  but  briefly  indicated  that  he  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  preparing  a  book  and  paper,  and  that  he 
would  do  something  more  for  them  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  what 
was  he  to  say?  Could  he  do  justice  to  the  subject?  Could  he 
repeat  all  that  Mr.  Simmonds  had  done  ?  If  he  did,  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  catch  the  next  train.  (Laughter.)  During  the 
short  time  at  his  disposal  all  he  could  do  was  to  say  that  one  and 
all  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Simmonds.  (Applause.)  This 
visit  would  remain  in  their  memories  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  he 
hoped  the  recoids  of  the  Society  would  not  omit  to  mention  that 
on  that  day  they  were  right  royally  entertained,  and  that  they 
were  conducted  round  the  parks  and  woods  in  a  most  admirable 
manner  by  their  latest  member,  Mr.  Simmonds.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Simmonds  said  he  could  not  let  them  go  away,  after  the 
very  flattering  remarks  of  their  President,  without  telling  them  the 
immense  pleasure  that  this  visit  had  given  to  him.  If  they  had 
had  time,  he  intended  showing  them  a  little  more  in  the  way  of 
planting,  but  as  they  had  to  catch  a  train  they  unfortunately  missed 
a  young  plantation  of  Scotch  fir  which  he  should  have  been  very 
pleased  to  show  them.  However,  he  was  very  glad  that  they  had 
time  to  go  round  Virginia  Water,  and  he  hoped  they  would  carry 
away  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  their  visit  to  Windsor. 
(Applause.)  He  hoped  their  visit  would  not  be  the  last,  and  if  any 
of  them  individually  wished  to  visit  Windsor  Park,  they  had  only 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  show 
them  round.  It  had  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet 
them,  and  he  was  glad  to  give  them  a  welcome,  and  now,  as  the 
old  saying  went,  "  Happy  to  meet,  happy  to  part,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  all  meet  again."  (Applause.)  He  was  pleased  to  welcome 
the  coming  guest,  and  he  must  now  "speed  the  parting  guest," 
(Cheers.) 

The  train  left  Windsor  for  Paddington  shortly  after  six  o'clock, 
and  some  time  after  seven  the  members  arrived  at  the  Manchester 
Hotel  in  Aldersgate  Street.  A  hurried  repast  followed,  and  then 
the  members  departed  for  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  where  a 
conversazione  was  held. 
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AT   THE   SURVEYORS'   INSTITUTION. 

The  party  were  received  on  their  arrival  at  the  Institution  by 
Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Sayers,  his  principal 
assistant,  and  were  escorted  through  the  new  building,  library,  and 
forestry  museum.     Tea  and  coffee  were  also  kindly  provided. 

In  the  lecture  hall,  Mr.  Robert  Collins  exhibited  a  splendidly 
marked  oak  table  made  of  brown  oak,  from  a  tree  250  years  old  at 
Trentham,  and  a  printed  note  explaining  the  reasons  for  oak  wood 
turning  brown. 

Mr.  Wm.  Forbes  distributed  a  most  useful  timber  valuer's 
companion,  giving  at  a  glance  the  cubic  contents  of  any  tree  from 
its  quarter-girth. 

Professor  Fisher  gave  a  short  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  showing  scenes  in  English,  Continental,  and  Indian  wood- 
lands. His  first  slide,  taken  from  a  plate  already  published  in  the 
La7id  Magazine,  showed  the  areas  of  wastes  and  woodland  in  every 
county  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a 
glance  at  this  map,  that  increased  planting  is  urgently  required  in 
Ireland,  which,  in  spite  of  its  very  favourable  climate  for  tree 
growth,  is  the  worst  wooded  country  in  Europe.  He  commenced 
his  lecture  by  remarking  that  English  forestry,  as  taught  at  Cooper's 
Hill,  has  this  advantage  over  Continental  forestry,  that  no  particular 
system  of  management  or  of  reproduction  is  taught  dogmatically, 
as  the  best  under  all  circumstances.  Thus  clear-cutting,  natural 
regeneration  under  shelter  woods,  coppice  with  standards,  etc.,  are 
all  taught  as  methods  suitable  under  certain  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  There  is,  at  present,  too  much  dogmatism  in  Continental 
forestry,  and  the  Baden  forester  who  adopts  the  group  system 
denounces  the  Saxon  who  clear-cuts  his  woods  as  a  barbarian, 
while  the  French  wait  too  long  for  natural  regeneration,  when 
artificial  planting  might  frequently  save  much  time.  Few  forest 
schools  can  compete  with  Cooper's  Hill  in  possessing  a  professor 
of  forestry  of  equal  experience  with  Dr.  Schlich,  who  began  his 
profession  at  a  German  school,  and,  after  twenty-one  years' 
practical  experience  in  Indian  forests,  has  now  3000  acres  under 
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his  management  in  the  Ardennes.  Some  of  the  Continental  slides 
shown  were  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  show  the  advantage  of  close  growth  in 
producing  fine  coniferous  timber  and  the  gradual  process  of 
regenerating  a  mature  beechwood.  The  Indian  slides  showed  a 
deodar  forest  and  the  sledgeroads  and  slides  used  in  bringing  down 
railway  sleepers  to  the  rivers,  also  the  extraction  of  teak  from 
Burmese  forests  by  elephants.  The  last  slide  represented  a 
magnificent  clump  of  the  Burmese  giant  bamboo,  one  clump  of 
which  is  said  to  be  sufticient  to  support  a  family  by  the  sale  of 
sections  of  bamboo  as  milk  pails,  and  for  other  agricultural 
purposes. 

Mr.  A.  T.  GiLLANDERS,  forester  to  the  Uuke  of  Northumberland, 
then  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  forest  entomology,  also 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said 
he  had  nothing  new  to  offer  so  far  as  scientific  discovery  was 
concerned,  though  he  purposed  bringing  before  them  typical  slides 
illustrative  of  a  very  wide  subject — a  subject  which  had  been  to 
him  more  of  a  craze  than  a  hobby  for  several  years.  The  science 
of  entomology  was  now  a  very  common  pursuit  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  was  being  studied  from  two  very  different  aspects, 
viz.,  that  of  the  collector,  and  that  of  the  economic  entomologist. 
Both  divisions  were  interesting  in  themselves.  The  one  studies 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  local  species,  and  often  enriched 
the  list  of  local  or  national  fauna.  The  other  sought  to  ascertain 
the  life-history  of  the  creature  itself;  where  and  how  it  passed 
through  the  various  metamorphic  stages  ;  and  then  applied  remedial 
measures  to  that  particular  stage  in  which  the  best  practical  results 
could  be  obtained.  As  we  had  in  this  country  some  13,000  species 
of  insects,  the  general  collector  found  plenty  of  scope  to  limit  his 
researches  to  one  division  of  the  subject.  But  in  order  to  obtain 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  rural  economic  entomology,  the  student 
had  to  be  more  or  less  conversant  with  all  orders.  And  this  versa- 
tility of  knowledge  was  even  more  essential  in  the  forest  than  in 
the  field  or  garden.  Hitherto  the  idea  of  forest  entomology  had 
been  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  injurious  species,  but 
he  ventured  to  think  it  was  far  more  interesting  either  as  an 
economic  subject  or  as  a  biological  study  to  become  conversant 
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with  all  insects  preferring  the  arboreal  diet.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  many  would  say  that  this  was  impossible,  as  the  forest  was 
simply  a  chaotic  confusion  of  insect  life.  He  passed  in  review, 
however,  typical  slides  illustrative  of  the  damage  done  by  insects 
belonging  to  five  out  of  the  seven  orders  into  which  all  insects  are 
divided,  and  also  showed  the  generic  character  and  specific  destruct- 
iveness  of  the  insects  themselves.  As  Professor  Fisher  suggests,  a 
short  manual  of  forest  entomology  is  much  required,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gillanders  will  be  able  to  supply  this  want 
before  next  year's  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  Society  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  it  possessed  amongst  its  members  two 
scientific  men  like  Professor  Fisher  and  Mr.  Gillanders,  who  at 
considerable  trouble  to  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  day 
such  as  they  had  had,  had  come  there  that  night,  and  for  about 
two  or  three  hours  had  been  instructing  them  so  ably.  Mr.  Collins 
was  also  deserving  of  thanks  for  bringing  under  their  notice  an 
excellent  sample  of  oak  timber.     (Applause) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  for  their  kindness  on  the  present 
occasion,  this  being  the  first  Society  admitted  into  the  Institution 
since  it  was  opened  some  months  ago. 


FIFTH    DAY— FRIDAY. 

The  good  fortune  that  had  attended  the  Society  so  far  as  the 
weather  was  concerned  continued  to  the  end  of  the  visit,  and 
to-day  the  journey  to  Bushey  Park,  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
Prince's  Coverts  at  Oxshott  was  performed  under  the  most 
promising  conditions.  There  was  the  usual  early  breakfast  at 
headquarters.  Members  and  friends  made  their  own  arrangements 
for  getting  to  the  Waterloo  Station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway,  and  most  of  them  travelled  thither  by  the  City 
and  Waterloo  Electric  Railway.  Leaving  Waterloo  in  specially 
reserved  carriages  at  8-40  a.m.,  Hampton  Court  was  reached  about 
9-30.  Brakes  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  the  party 
at  once  drove  off  to  the  first  place  on  the  programme  of  the  day. 
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BUSHEY    PARK. 

Mr.  Halliday,  superintendent  of  Bushey  Park,  escorted  us  over 
the  grounds.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our  visit  was  not  made  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  Bushey  Park  may  be  seen  in  all  its  glory. 
The  chestnut  avenue  is  "one  of  the  sights  of  England,"  and  is 
altogether  unique.  It  is  over  a  mile  long.  On  each  side  of  the 
broad  carriageway  is  a  line  of  chestnuts,  and  behind  the  chestnuts, 
on  each  side,  are  four  rows  of  limes,  the  distance  between  the  rows 
being  39  feet.  There  is  thus  one  spacious  central  avenue  between 
the  lines  of  chestnuts,  with  four  lateral  avenues  on  each  side  of  the 
carriageway.  Both  limes  and  chestnuts  were  planted  in  1698,  so 
that  the  trees  are  over  two  hundred  years  old.  Some  of  them  are 
dying  of  senile  decay,  but  where  a  gap  occurs  another  tree  takes 
the  vacant  place.  When  the  chestnuts  are  in  bloom,  in  May, 
thousands  of  people  come  out  from  London  to  see  them,  and  in 
July,  when  the  limes  are  in  flower,  huge  crowds  of  Londoners, 
gentle  and  simple,  young  and  old,  the  latter  including  large  Sunday 
School  contingents,  inhale  the  scented  air.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer  Bushey  Park  is  visited  by  millions 
of  people.  The  park  is  grazed  by  deer,  which  appear  to  be  very 
tame,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  that  shyness  which  character- 
ises them  in  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Bushey  House,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
Mr.  Halliday  had  some  very  large  trees  to  show  us,  principally 
elms.  Here  are  the  girths  of  some  of  them  : — Spanish  chestnut, 
three  feet  up,  22  ft.  8  in.;  plane,  with  very  long  bole,  24  in.  (quarter 
girth)  ;  do.,  29  in.  (quarter  girth) ;  elm,  68  in.  (quarter  girth) ; 
do.,  60  in.  (quarter  girth) ;  beech,  24  in.  (quarter  girth) ;  cork  oak 
{Quercus  siiber),  30  in.  (quarter  girth);  Taxodiuvi  distichu?/iy 
previously  referred  to  at  length,  9  ft.  3  in.;  Quercus  ilex,  42^  in. 
(quarter  girth).  There  are  two  cypresses  here  ( Taxodium  distichuni), 
and  the  one  measured,  which  is  the  larger,  throws  up  its  bee-hive 
protuberances  in  such  profusion  that  they  look  like  ordinary 
penning  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  It  was  here  that  Professor 
Fisher,  who  was  our  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  all  day  long, 
explained  the  enigma  of  the  cypress  "knees"  or  root  protuberances, 
an  enigma  whose  solution  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  us  all. 
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HAMPTON    COURT. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  is  approached  from  the  main  road, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Bushey  Park,  and  it  was  here  that  for  the 
first  time  our  sight  was  refreshed  by  green  grass.  Everywhere 
else  it  was  parched,  yellow,  and  burnt  up.  Hampton  is  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  We  are  told  that 
in  "the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  manor  of  Hampton 
Court  became  the  property  of  the  powerful  community  of  military 
ecclesiastics,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
From  the  prior  of  this  order  a  lease  of  the  place  was  obtained 
about  the  year  15 15,  by  Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  who  was  then  rapidly  mounting  to 
the  zenith  of  his  greatness.  The  palace  of  Hampton  Court  owes 
its  origin  to  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  projecting  this 
monument  of  his  taste  and  splendour,  might  be  said  to  vie  even 
with  his  royal  master.  Numerous  as  then  were  the  residences  of 
the  king  of  England,  there  was  no  one  that  could  compete  with  the 
magnificence  of  that  which  was  raised  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Its 
projector,  however,  felt  the  imprudence  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  from  prudential  motives  he  was  induced  to  present 
it  to  his  sovereign.  For  this,  however,  the  Cardinal  did  not  go 
unrequited.  The  king  took  the  palace,  but  'in  recompense 
thereof,'  says  Stowe,  'licensed  him  to  lie  in  his  manor  of  Richmond 
at  his  pleasure,  and  so  he  lay  there  at  certain  times.'  This  happened 
in  the  year  1526.  The  palace  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
residence  of  Henry ;  and  it  has  also  been  inhabited  by  many  of 
his  royal  successors.  Yet  it  is  the  name  of  Wolsey  that  gives  its 
chief  historical  interest  to  the  spot.  Not  one  of  its  crowned 
possessors  has  left  a  memory  within  its  courts  and  halls  that  either 
fills  the  imagination  or  lives  in  popular  tradition  like  his.  The 
palace  originally  consisted  of  five  quadrangles.  Of  these  only  two 
now  remain,  the  site  of  the  other  three  being  occupied  by  the  new 
buildings,  forming  what  is  called  the  Fountain  Court,  which  were 
added  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  Here 
are  the  suite  of  state  rooms,  and  the  principal  apartments  which 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  royal  family  in  modern  times  ;  but  this 
portion  of  the  palace  neither  corresponds  in  architectural  character 
with  the   ancient    design,    nor   has    much  pretension   to  superior 
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elegance  in  itself.  Sir  Christopher's  attempts  upon  a  Gothic 
ground-work  were  usually  failures ;  his  genius  was  wholly  averse 
to  the  spirit  of  that  style.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
nothing  Gothic  was  thought  of.  King  William  wanted  rather  a 
convenient  than  an  ornamental  building  ;  and  the  mediocrity  of 
the  performance  is  probably  attributable  in  some  respects  less  to 
the  taste  of  the  architect  than  to  that  of  his  royal  master." 

From  the  time  of  George  III.,  the  palace  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Crown  residence,  and  its  numerous  suites  of  rooms — there  are 
about  a  thousand  rooms  in  it  all  told — are  allotted  "by  royal  grace 
and  favour"  to  certain  families,  while  the  State  apartments  and 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public  all  the  year  round.  The  palace  is 
closed  on  Fridays,  but  on  other  days  there  are  thousands  of 
visitors.  The  gardens  are  probably  about  the  finest  in  England, 
both  for  extent  and  beauty,  the  beds  and  borders,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  lawns,  being  carefully  tended,  and  showing  great  taste 
and  admirable  arrangement.  There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  beds,  besides  borders.  Conspicuous  on  one  side 
are  the  yews,  which  appeal  to  have  been  subjected  at  one  period  to 
the  unnatural  process  of  being  clipped  into  grotesque  shapes.  One 
of  the  yews  measures  14  ft.  in  girth  at  five  feet  up.  The  mammoth 
vine,  of  which  most  people  have  read,  was,  of  course,  a  great  centre 
of  attraction.  This  vine  was  planted  in  1768.  The  house  has  been 
enlarged  three  times  to  accommodate  its  demand  for  ampler  space, 
and  it  now  covers  an  area  of  2,300  square  feet.  At  the  date  of  our 
visit  it  was  bearing  1,200  bunches  of  grapes,  and  there  might  have 
been  hundreds  more,  but  to  prevent  the  vine  from  exhausting  itself 
in  its  old  age  the  number  is  kept  within  certain  limits.  Fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  allowed  to  bear  1,500  bunches  on  an  average.  The 
trunk  of  the  vine  measures  48  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

Leaving  the  gardens,  we  visited  a  fine  double  avenue  of  limes, 
many  of  the  trees,  which  were  planted  in  1737,  showing  con- 
siderable difference  in  shade  of  leaf.  There  are  several  large  elms 
in  the  park,  possibly  about  400  years  old.  The  natural  life  of  the 
elm  does  not  extend  to  that  age  under  ordinary  conditions,  but 
these  trees  have  been  pollarded  for  generations,  probably,  and  this 
conduces  to  longevity.  One  of  these  old  patriarchs  was  beginning 
to  crack  under  the  strain  of  a  huge  limb  overhead,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gardiner,  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  who  kindly  acted  as 
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cicerone,  was  advised  to  reduce  the  leverage  by  cutting  off  the 
upper  branches.  This  tree  is  29  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference, 
Another  is  22  ft.  8  in.,  and  a  third,  24  ,ft.  8  in.  There  are  other 
very  large  elms  here  which  we  did  not  measure.  The  champion 
tree  for  girth,  however,  is  an  oak.  It  measures  37  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference.  The  fact  is  to  be  deplored  that  three  or  four  years 
ago,  on  a  bank  holiday,  the  inside  of  this  grand  old  tree  was  burnt 
out. 

Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  close  to  the 
entrance  gates.  After  the  repast,  the  President  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Halliday  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  the  toast  was  very 
cordially  pledged. 

Mr.  Hallid.\y,  responding,  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  to 
see  them  there,  and  although  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  they  had  seen  quite  so  much  as  they  had  seen  at  other  places, 
at  the  same  time  there  were  here  specimens  of  trees  that  were  very 
interesting  to  arboriculturists  in  general.  He  hoped  they  would 
all  go  home  satisfied,  and  that  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  on  a  future  occasion.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gardiner  endorsed  the  remarks  made  by  his  friend  and 
colleague.  It  had  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure  to  show  them 
anything  of  interest,  and  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  only  time 
he  would  see  them,  and  that  on  their  next  visit  they  would  give 
him  a  day,  not  an  hour.     (Applause.) 

The  President  said  that  a  year  ago  Mr,  Marshall  promised  that 
if  they  came  South  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  render  the  visit 
very  pleasant.  He  asked  them,  therefore,  whether  Mr.  Marshall 
had  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  made  then.  (Loud  applause.)  He 
did  not  like,  in  the  presence  of  any  gentleman,  to  use  words  of 
fulsome  compliment,  or  to  overload  with  praises  good  acts  when 
they  were  done ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  of  them  to  hold  back  on 
this  occasion.  It  behoved  them  on  this  occasion  to  speak  out 
what  they  thought,  when  they  had  been  so  admirably  served. 
What  would  this  visit  have  been  without  him  ?  They  would  have 
wandered  about  and  seen  a  few  things,  but  would  they  have  got 
within  the  centre  of  the  circle,  so  to  speak  ?  Would  they  have 
seen  all  they  had  seen,  and  would  they  have  been  able,  in  the  time 
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at  their  disposal,  to  visit  all  the  places  included  in  the  programme? 
They  had  not  been  troublesome,  they  had  not  been  intrusive,  he 
hoped,  but  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  see  everything  that  it 
was  possible  to  see  in  a  given  time.  This  was  the  only  opportunity 
they  had  had  of  drinking  the  health  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  they 
hoped  he  might  long  live  to  be  a  member  of  their  Society  and  to 
devote  himself  to  them.  (Applause.)  He  certainly  could  not 
help  being  struck  when  he  was  told  that  morning  that  his  successor 
was  in  front  of  him.  (Applause.)  He  was  told  that  on  the  authority 
of  the  public  press,  and,  as  they  knew,  everything  that  appeared 
in  print  was  true,  or  ought  to  be.  (Laughter.)  He  was  told,  and 
it  might  be  news  to  the  gentleman  concerned,  that  the  party  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Her  Majesty's  Coroner,  the 
President  of  the  Society.  (Laughter.)  He  should  be  delighted  if 
Mr.  Marshall  would  succeed  him  in  both  capacities.  (Laughter.) 
He  should  retire  from  the  first  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  he 
should  retire  from  the  second  as  soon  as  they  dismissed  him.  He 
could  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  followed  by  so  good  a 
man.  (Applause.)  He  gave  the  toast  of  the  Local  Committee, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  toast  was  very  enthusiastically  pledged. 

Mr.  INL^RSHALL,  in  responding,  thanked  them  for  the  very  kind 
and  hearty  way  in  which  they  had  drunk  his  health.  What  he  had 
done  for  them,  and  he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  had  a  little  work 
to  do  over  it,  was  fully  repaid  when  he  saw  how  heartily  and 
honestly  they  appreciated  what  he  had  been  able  to  do.  Professo'- 
Fisher  had  rendered  him  great  assistance,  and  would  have  done 
even  more  had  he  been  asked.  Mr.  Watney  also  did  much  to  help 
him,  and  he  could  safely  say  that  if  Mr.  Watney  had  not  been  on 
the  Local  Committee,  the  gates  of  several  places  would  not  have 
been  so  readily  thrown  open  to  them  as  they  had  been.  As  to  the 
President's  humorous  reference  to  his  successor,  the  Society  did 
not  want  anybody  in  the  South  of  England  to  preside  over  it  at 
present.  When  they  had  more  members  in  the  South  they  could 
come  to  him  and  he  would  help  them  to  find  a  President,  but  at 
present  they  had  plenty  of  men  available  for  the  office  in  the  North. 
He  assured  them,  however,  that  at  any  future  time  his  services  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  when  they  were  required.  (Applause.) 
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OXSHOTT. 

A  drive  through  a  beautifully  wooded  country  brought  us  to  the 
Prince's  Coverts  at  Oxshott,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  A.  Almond, 
the  Crown  forester,  and  shown  the  results  of  good  practical  work 
in  the  way  of  replanting  felled  areas  with  coppice.  There  is  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  woodland  here,  the  standards  being  chiefly 
oak.  The  whole  of  the  covers  were  enclosed  about  sixty  years 
ago,  and  a  good  deal  of  planting  was  then  done  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  who  put  in  acorns.  When  the  Crown  bought  the 
estate  most  of  the  old  timber  was  cut  down,  and  now  great  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  coppice,  which,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
London,  commands  a  good  market.  It  realizes  about  ^lo  per 
acre,  and  is  used  for  crates,  laundry  poles,  and  so  on.  It  is  sold 
by  auction  in  lots  per  acre,  and  the  standards  are  sold  at  so  much 
per  cubic  foot,  the  trees  to  be  felled  being,  of  course,  marked  by 
the  forester.  The  best  oak  realizes  half-a-crown  per  cubic  foot. 
About  20,000  saplings  are  planted  every  year  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
made  by  the  felling  of  the  standards.  On  the  sandy  soil  the 
forester  plants  chiefly  Spanish  chestnut  and  hazel,  and  on  the  clay 
soil  principally  ash.  Both  on  the  light  and  heavy  soil,  the  over- 
wood  is  mostly  oak.  On  the  lighter  soil  the  oak  is  growing  very 
fast,  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  receives  plenty  of  moisture. 
Naturally,  oak  likes  a  strong  soil,  but  here  it  grows  on  wet  sand 
because  it  gets  plenty  of  moisture,  although  it  has  not  the  same 
specific  gravity,  nor  is  of  such  a  good  quality,  as  oak  grown  on 
heavy  land.  There  is  no  pan  here  on  the  light  soil,  and  the  roots 
have  free  access  to  the  moisture  below.  A  very  useful  rule  here 
when  the  oak  is  sold  to  contractors  is  that  they  are  fined  ten  shillings 
for  every  young  oak  that  is  cut.  There  are  some  nice  clean  stems 
amongst  the  standards,  but  they  require  pruning.  As  regards  the 
underwood,  alder  and  chestnut  grow  luxuriantly.  We  saw  chestnut 
stool  shoots  over  seven  feet  high,  and  that  was  the  result  of  one 
year's  growth.  But  whatever  nature  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
coppice  is  grown  here,  and  it  is  usually  cut  after  ten  or  eleven 
years'  growth.  An  area  of  about  eighty  acres  is  cut  every  year. 
All  the  oak  in  the  woods  \s  peduncniata,  but  on  the  outskirts  there 
is  Qiiercus  ceres,  which  produces  a  good  crop  of  acorns  for  the 
feeding  of  deer.       There    is  also  a  good   deal  of  this  variety  in 
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Windsor  forest.  One  oak,  belonging  to  the  original  forest,  measures 
32^  in.  quarter  girth.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  covers  was 
in  passing  through  a  plantation  of  Scotch  pine,  thickly  carpeted 
with  needles. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks  before  we  parted  with  Mr. 
Almond.  He  said  the  party  had  had  the  pleasure  of  rambling 
through  a  most  healthy  bit  of  woodland.  They  had  seen  oak 
ready  for  the  market,  from  the  sturdy  standard  down  to  the  slender 
sapling,  and  they  had  also  seen  the  luxuriant  undergrowth,  and 
everything  was  as  healthy  as  it  could  be.  The  soil  appeared  to  be 
suitable  for  everything.  First  there  was  sandy  soil,  and  then  they 
got  to  clay,  and  when  they  got  to  clay  they  saw  what  could  be 
done  with  the  oak.  They  had  seen  forest  trees  planted  generations 
ago,  and  having  historical  interest  as  well  as  providing  shelter  and 
ornament,  and  they  had  seen  nothing  so  good  anywhere  as  the 
coppice  grown  for  profit.  Mr.  Almond  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  management  of  the  plantations,  and  they  were  much  obliged 
to  him  for  what  he  had  shown  them.  There  was  nothing  going 
to  waste  on  the  whole  estate,  and  fortunately  he  appeared  to  have 
a  ready  market  for  everything  saleable.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Almond  replied  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  hear  what  the 
President  said.  He  thought  they  did  make  use  of  everything.  He 
was  much  obliged  for  the  complimentary  remarks  that  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  plantations.  (Applause.) 

These  kindly  formalities  over,  we  drove  to  Oxshott  Station, 
where  we  parted  from  Mr.  Marshall,  giving  him  a  hearty  cheer  as 
our  train  steamed  away.  Waterloo  was  reached  about  six  o'clock, 
and  after  supper  at  the  Manchester  Hotel  most  of  the  members 
left  for  their  various  destinations. 


LOCAL   ARRANGEMENTS— VOTE    OF   THANKS. 

Several  references  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  Local  Committee,  to  whom,  and  especially  to  the 
Local  Secretary,  the  Society  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
completeness  and  excellence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  various 
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LOCAL  EXCURSION. 


VISIT   TO   CAPHEATON   AND  WALLINGTON. 

A  Local  Excursion,  arranged  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Edward  Davidson,  took  place  on  Thursday,  October  5th,  the 
places  selected  being  the  estates  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart., 
Capheaton,  and  Sir.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wallington.  The 
place  of  assembly  was  Hexham  Railway  Station,  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway,  and  from  thence  the  party  were  driven  to 
the  estates  named — a  journey  by  road  of  something  like  twenty 
miles.  Amongst  those  present  were  : — Mr.  John  Graham,  President 
of  the  Society,  Durham  ;  Mr.  W.  Fell,  Vice-President,  Hexham  ; 
Mr.  John  Scott  and  the  Misses  Scott,  Stocksfield ;  Mr.  Geo.  Cooper, 
Gateshead ;  Mr.  George  Ross,  Hexham ;  Mr.  N.  Armstrong,. 
Mr.  R.  Bellwood,  Mr.  T.  H.  Gullachsen,  Mr.  L.  Gullachsen, 
Newcastle;  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  Ravensworth;  Mr.  P.  Mc. Andrew, 
Prudhoe  Hall;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Gunnerton  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Laws,  Mr. 
W.  Clough  and  Miss  Clough,  Gateshead  ;  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  J. 
White,  Mr.  John  Swales,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  Henry  Clark, 
Haltwhistle ;  Mr.  John  Short,  Blagdon ;  Mr.  Jos.  D.  Coxon, 
Barrasford;  Mr.  John  Watters,  Ridley  Hall;  Mr.  J.  Palliser,. 
Blackhill ;  ]\Ir.  H.  Pollard,  South  Shields ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Brandford, 
Newcastle;  Mr.  John  Davidson,  jun.,  Langley ;  Mr.  W.  Palliser,. 
Blackhill ;  Mr.  W.  Dryden,  Haydon  Bridge ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Barningham,  Barnard  Castle ;  Mr.  James  Turner  and  Mr. 
Hudspith,  Gateshead;  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Wallace,  Trench  Hall; 
Rev.  E.  H.  Forbes,  Chollerton ;  Mr.  Edward  Davidson,  Haydon 
Bridge;  Mr.  W.  Shipley,  Mr.  Ralph  Shipley,  Mr.  James  Dodd,. 
Mr.  James  Henderson,  Mr.  John  Dodd,  jun.,  Mr.  D.  Poison,  etc. 
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It  was  a  bright  October  morning,  cool  after  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  summer,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air,  but  bracing 
and  exhilarating.     As  we  cross  the  Tyne,  a  mile  below  the  con- 
fluence of   the  North  and  South  branches,  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
wooded  and  pastoral  uplands,  merging  beyond  the  horizon  into 
stretches  of  heathery  fell,  and  soon  we  pass  on  the  right  the  Church 
of  St.  John-Lee,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  historical  association 
with  St.  John  of  Beverley,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Hexham.     Haif- 
a-mile further  on  we  begin  to  climb  the  Cross  Bank  into  North 
Tynedale.     Behind  us  now,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  lies  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Hexham,  clustering  under  the  shadow  of 
its  ancient  Abbey.     Passing  through  Wall  Village,  we  cross  the 
line  of  the  Roman   Wall,  with   Cilurnum,  a  well-known  Roman 
station,  on  the  left.     At  Chollerton,  we  halt  to  receive  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Forbes.     Close  to  the  roadside  is  Chollerton 
Church.     It  is  a  unique  edifice,  for  it  exhibits  a  combination  of 
Pagan  and  Christian  architecture,  for  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  not  a  parallel  in  the  British  Isles.     The  nave  is  divided 
into  two  arcades  with  a  central  aisle.     On  one  side,  the  pillars  of 
the  nave  are  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  blocks  of  stone  reared  one 
above  the  other,  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  pillars  are  monoliths, 
probably  the  spoil  of  a  Roman  temple.     It  possesses,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  organ  in  England,  and  this  instrument  was  in  use  until  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  is  still  capable  of  service  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.     The  churchyard,  too,  numbers  amongst  its  dead  the 
remains   of  a   centenarian    who   had  lived  to   celebrate  his  one 
hundred  and  third  birthday,  and  with  whom  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  on  that  eventful  day. 

But  the  whole  country-side  is  crowded  with  reminiscences,  per- 
sonal and  historical,  and  we  must  perforce  abandon  these  for  the 
work  that  is  before  us.  As  we  get  further  north  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  becomes  less  luxuriant,  and  wide  stretches  of  pasture  land 
meet  the  eye  on  all  sides.  Our  antiquarian  friend  on  the  right  points 
out  to  us,  presently,  the  parade  ground  of  the  Northumberland 
Militia  in  the  early  and  troublous  years  of  the  century,  and  a 
curious  semi-circular  enclosure  on  the  side  of  the  road,  expressly 
made  by  a  local  gentleman  to  enable  him  to  turn  his  carriage 
roundabout — a  very  necessary  provision  to  save  the  time  and 
labour  of  a  long  journey  homewards.     The  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
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head  members,  it  should  be  said,  were  much  interested  in  the 
glimpse  they  obtained  of  the  splendid  provision  made  for  quenching 
their  thirst  at  Hallington.  Here  there  is  142  acres  of  water  with 
an  average  depth  of  lyf  feet,  and  even  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
available  supply  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company. 
The  pillars  of  the  main  entrance  to  Capheaton,  we  noticed,  were 
carved  all  over  with  what,  to  our  eyes,  appeared  to  be  grotesque 
symbols,  but,  as  Sir  John  subsequently  explained  to  us,  they  formed 
a  very  truthful  index  to  the  social  life  of  the  country  at  the  date  of 
their  erection,  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  carvings  being  the 
articles  of  adornment  and  of  toilet  in  use  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  pillars  were  erected.  The  carvings  are  still  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  There  is  a  handsome  lodge  at 
the  entrance,  built,  as  Sir  John  humorously  told  us  later,  by  the 
agent,  for  the  agent,  at  his  owner's  expense.  The  family  is  an  old 
one,  and  has,  like  every  family  of  note  in  the  Border  district,  its 
own  stock  of  legend  and  romance.  The  estate  was  sequestrated 
by  Parliament  in  1637,  owing  to  the  Royalist  procUvities  of  the 
then  owner,  William  Swinburne,  Esquire.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Swinburnes  is  associ- 
ated with  the  first  baronet.  "He  was  sent,"  says  Hodgson,  "while 
a  child,  to  a  monastery  in  France,  where  a  Northumbrian  gentleman 
of  the  Radcliffe  family,  accidentally  visiting  the  place,  recognised 
in  his  face  the  features  of  the  Swinburne  family.  On  inquiring  of 
the  monks  how  he  came  there,  the  only  answer  they  could  give 
was  that  he  came  from  England,  and  that  an  annual  sum  was 
remitted  for  his  board  and  education.  On  questioning  the  boy 
himself  it  was,  however,  found  that  he  had  been  told  that  his 
name  was  Swinburne,  which,  with  the  account  of  his  father's  death 
and  his  own  mysterious  disappearance  in  Northumberland,  induced 
the  superior  of  the  house  to  permit  him  to  return  home,  where,  in 
an  inquest  specially  empannelled  for  the  purpose,  he  identified 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  John  Swinburne  and  Ann  Blount  by  the 
description  he  gave  of  the  marks  upon  a  cat  and  a  punch-bowl 
which  were  still  in  the  house."  This  youth,  we  are  told  by  Tom- 
linson,  in  his  Guide  to  Northumbcriand,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  H.  on  account  of  his  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  Restoration. 
He  \\d.(l  —  wi/aln/t'  dic/ii.' — twenty-four  children  by  one  wife,  thirteen 
of  them  being  daughters  ! 
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Sir  John  Swinburne  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  woodlands,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  the  party  over  the  grounds,  and  point 
out  the  trees  most  worthy  of  notice.    Most  of  the  larger  trees,  such  as 
beech,  oak,  ash  and  elm,  were  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  have  now  attained  stately  dimensions,  though  some  of 
the  beech,  having  passed  maturity,  are  beginning  to  die  off.     The 
silver  firs  are  magnificent  specimens,  and  what  may  be  described 
as  the  "show  tree"  of  the  place  is  a  monarch  of  this  species  of 
conifer.     They  can  be  seen  at  Wallington,  some  miles  off,  towering 
above  the  beech,  the  latter  being  about  90,  and  the  former  upwards 
of  100  feet  high.     Their  circumference  is,  of  course,  in  proportion 
to  their  height,  and  they  possess  what  all  foresters  especially  like 
to  see — long,  clean  boles.     In  this  respect  the  ash  also  are  very 
remarkable.     The  "show  tree"  already  referred  to — a  silver  fir — 
is  no  feet  high,  and  is  nearly  12  feet  in  circumference  at  five  feet 
from  the  base.     These  are  truly  "ancestral  trees,"  of  which  any 
gentleman  might  well  be  proud,  but  alas  1  they  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  decay,  and  although  their  life  extends  over  many  generations 
of  the  human  race,  death  must  at  last  overtake  them  too.     It  was 
comforting  to  arboriculturists  to  observe  that  Sir  John  had  recog- 
nised his  obligations  to  posterity  by  planting  trees  to  take  the  place 
•of  those  that  had  been  rmrtured  by  his  ancestors.     Amongst  these 
are  some  so-called   "silver  firs,"  trees  which,  to  Sir  John's  great 
regret,  have  turned  out  to  be,  not  the  true  "silver,"  but  Balm  of 
■Gilead  firs — that  is  to  say,  and  to  be  more  precise,  instead  of  being 
Picea  pedinata,  an  alpine  tree  introduced  about  the  year  1600,  they 
are  P.  balsainea,  which  resembles  pedinata,  but  does  not  attain  the 
same  dimensions  in  girth  or  height.     The  balsams  were  planted 
in  1866,  and  they  would  not  stand  the  frost.     Sir  John  said  he 
had  great  difificulty  in  obtaining  silver  fir,  and  that  some  nursery- 
men themselves  admitted  that  they  could  not  get  them.     The 
estate   has   suffered,  like   many  others,  from  the  ravages  of  storm 
and  tempest,  and  one  drive,  which  was  originally  arched  over  with 
foliage,  was  destroyed  by  the  uprooting  of  the  beech  a  few  years 
since.     A  large  hornbeam  standing  in  the  woods  suggested  for  a 
moment    the    great    changes   that   have   occurred    in    the    timber 
market  since  the   development  of   the  coal  and  iron  industries. 
Formerly    the    hornbeam    was    in  great    demand  by    millwrights, 
and  as  much  as  5s.  and  6s.  a  cubic  foot  was  paid  for  the  timber. 
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Now,  if  the  "bull"  may  be  permitted,  it  is  a  "drug"  in  the 
market. 

A  new  avenue  was  planted  by  Sir  John  in  1875,  and  afforded  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  to  be  obtained 
from  the  planting  of  unprotected  lines  of  trees  in  exposed  situations. 
Many  of  these  trees  have  been  renewed,  and  the  survivors  are  still 
exerting  themselves  to  little  purpose.  "My  advice,"  said  Sir  John, 
after  pointing  out  this  avenue,  "is  that  if  any  one  wants  to  plant, 
he  should  not  plant  less  than  ten  acres."  In  our  rambles  through 
the  woods  we  came  across  a  curious  freak  of  nature  on  a  silver  fir. 
The  branches,  of  course,  usually  extend  outwards  from  the  stem, 
but  in  this  case  one  of  the  branches,  growing  from  an  extended 
limb,  shoots  up  parallel  to  the  trunk  like  the  stem  of  a  young  tree. 
Another  interesting  fact,  but  not  to  be  classified  as  a  freak,  is  a 
fine  holly  hedge  growing  right  under  the  shade  of  a  beech — the 
only  hedge,  indeed,  as  he  explained,  which  will  grow  under  beech. 

The  Douglas  fir  does  not  thrive  very  well  in  the  climate  of 
Capheaton.  When  they  get  to  a  certain  height  the  branches  break 
off,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  is  destroyed.  On  the  Pacific 
Slope,  as  Sir  John  explained,  the  cold  is  much  more  intense  than 
it  is  here,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  summer  is  much  hotter,  and 
the  wood  is  permitted  to  ripen.  One  specimen  at  Capheaton, 
planted  in  1862,  two  years  after  Sir  John  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, is  now  from  55  to  60  feet  high. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinburne  kindly  entertained  the  party  at 
luncheon  in  the  spacious  hall  of  Capheaton  House.  After  luncheon, 
Sir  John  gave  the  company  an  interesting  account  of  the  building, 
which  he  supplemented  subsequently  by  pointing  out  the  features 
of  the  architecture.  The  house,  as  he  stated,  was  built  in  1668, 
by  the  first  baronet,  already  referred  to. 

The  President  then  tendered  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinburne 
the  most  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  to  them.  It  was  quite  evident,  he  said,  that 
Sir  John's  family  had  been  practical  and  theoretical  foresters.  They 
had  known  what  it  was  to  choose  good  trees  for  shelter  and  orna- 
ment. Judgment  was  required  for  both,  and  that  had  been  shown 
by  Sir  John  and  his  predecessors.  The  visit  to  Capheaton  would 
be  memorable  for  two  things.     First,  they  had  been  shown  round 
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the  grounds  by  the  owner,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  trees, 
and  had  pointed  them  out  to  his  visitors ;  and  again,  he  had  been 
ably  seconded  by  Lady  Swinburne,  who  had  so  gracefully  presided 
at  the  luncheon,  and  so  ably  assisted  in  dispensing  his  abundant 
hospitality.     (Applause.) 

Sir  John  Swinburne  said  that  nothing  gave  him  and  Lady 
Swinburne  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  people  to  come  and  see 
what  they  had  to  show  at  Capheaton.  The  trees,  he  had  been 
told,  were  almost  equal  to  most  of  those  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and 
he  assured  them  that  nothing  delighted  him  or  Lady  Swinburne 
more  than  to  show  the  trees  to  people  who  came  from  a  distance 
and  took  an  interest  in  them.  He  was  himself  brought  up  in 
Westmorland,  where  the  trees  grew  up  rapidly.  Here  the  soil  was 
cold  clay,  and  if  he  might  give  anyone  a  hint  he  would  say  tha 
his  experience  was  this — and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Fell  would  agree  with 
him — that  to  get  large  trees  you  must  plant  great  areas  of  20  or  30 
acres,  not  little  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  places.     (Applause.) 

One  of  the  prettiest  sylvan  views  obtained  during  our  visit  was 
the  Ladies'  Walk — a  long,  straight,  narrow  avenue  of  elms  leading 
to  the  lake,  affording  a  charming  perspective.  We  were  also  much 
struck  with  a  line  of  old  yews,  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  exhibiting  more  vigorous  growth  of  timber  than 
even  the  larger  deciduous  trees.  The  largest  of  this  line  of  yews 
measures  8  ft.  4^  in.  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  its  girth 
as  recorded  by  Tomlinson  in  1883  was  7  ft.  10  ins.  The  measure- 
ments taken  in  the  course  of  our  perambulations  are  subjoined: — 
Beech,  13  ft.  10  in.;  do.,  12  ft.  9  in.;  do.,  12  ft.  7  in.;  ash,  9  ft.; 
do.,  8  ft.  4  in.;  Scotch  pine,  9  ft.  11  in.;  elm,  13  ft.  6  in.;  silver  fir, 
12  ft.  7  in.;  do.,  1 1  ft.  9  in.;  do.,  10  ft.  10  in.;  yew,  8  ft.  4J  in. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds,  Mr.  Fell,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
President,  again  thanked  Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinburne  for  their 
very  great  kindness,  and  also  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
party  to  Mr.  Herdman,  the  gardener,  and  Mr.  Gallon,  the  forester, 
and  to  the  servants  of  the  house,  all  of  whom  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party.  He  asked  them  to  give  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Swinburne  a  right  hearty  English  cheer. 

Mr.    Fell's   request   was   complied    with   in    a   manner  which 
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demonstrated  the  warmth  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  sentiments 
were  entertained,  and  we  then  drove  off  for  WaHington. 

Wallington  House  occupies  a  most  picturesque  situation  near 
the  little  village  of  Cambo,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Scots  Gap 
Station.  It  was  at  Cambo  School  that  "Capability"  Brown,  the 
celebrated  landscape  gardener,  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the 
Transacltons,  received  his  education  as  a  boy,  and  that  fact  alone 
invests  the  place  with  a  special  interest  for  arboriculturists. 
"Capability"  did  some  notable  things  in  his  day,  and  he  is  not  the 
only  Brown  to  whom  the  cognomen  might  fitly  and  respectfully  be 
applied  at  the  present  time. 

Well,  time  waits  for  no  man,  and  least  of  all  for  the  man  who 
has  most  to  do.     When  we  had  reached  fair  Wallington  the  day 
was  far  spent,  and  some  of  us,  unable  to  drive  back  to  Hexham, 
were  under  compulsion  to  leave  Scots  Gap  Station  for  Newcastle 
at  nine  minutes  past  five.     That  fact  must  be  the  apology  of  the 
writer  for  the  brief  notes  which  he  has  to  transcribe  regarding  the 
trees  at  Wallington.     Here,   as   at  Capheaton,  forest  trees  were 
again  the  chief  feature  of  the  estate.     The  oak  and  larch  are  con- 
spicuously  fine,    the   latter  being   amongst   the  first  planted   in 
England.     There  is  a  sycamore  here  more  than  13  feet  in  circum- 
ference;  an  English  elm,  16  feet  in  girth;  and  larch,  from  90  to 
100  feet  high.     A  section  of  one  of  the  larch  trees  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Forestry  at  Kew.     The  stem  of  the  tree 
from  which   the   section  was   taken   is   1 1   feet  in  girth,  and  the 
annual  rings  show  that  the  tree  was  126  years  old  at  the  time  of 
its  destruction.     Most  of  the  larger  trees  were  planted  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  there  are  some  fine  young  Douglas 
firs  growing  under  the  shelter  of  the  standards.     The  elm  already 
referred  to  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  glory.    It  was  formerly  supported 
by  a  chain.     The  chain  snapped  one  evil  day,  and  500  cubic  feet 
of  timber  was  torn  from  its  side.     Other  measurements  than  those 
already    given    were: — Elm,    15   ft.    10  in.;    beech,    14  ft.   5   in.; 
do.,  1 1  ft.  1 1  in. ;  do.,  1 1  ft.  3  in.;  oak,  i  t  ft.  6  in.,  height  of  trunk  to 
spread  of  branches,  above  30  ft.;   do.,  9  ft.,  45  ft.  of  bole,  very 
gradual  taper,  a  grand  tree;  larch,  11  ft.;  do.,  10  ft.  7  in.     We  saw 
a  promising  specimen  of  Thuja  lobbi,  planted  sixteen  years,  now 
40  feet  high.     Mr.  Nixon,  the  estate  bailiff,  and  Mr.   Keith,  the 
gardener,  pointed  out  the  interesting  trees  to  us. 
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Sir  George  and  Lady  Trevelyan  received  the  party  very  court- 
eously, and  Sir  George  was  kind  enough  to  express  a  wish  to  see 
them  back  again  with  more  time  at  their  disposal.  The  party  had 
tea  at  the  Royal  Hotel  on  their  return  to  Hexham. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Society  to  combine  healthy 
recreation  and  practical  instruction  in  agreeable  proportions,  which 
never  vary  except  when  the  weather  proves  to  be  extremely  bad, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  woods  of  Capheaton  and  ^^'allington 
were  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  larger  knowledge. 
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I.— THE    PRUNING    OF    FOREST    TREES. 
By    H .    C .    Lock, 

Stormontfield,    Perth. 

The  many  evil  effects  which  so  often  result  from  the  unskilful 
pruning  of  forest  trees  have  induced  many  foresters  to  almost 
entirely  condemn  the  operation.  Plantations  which  have  been 
sadly  injured  are  only  too  common  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
some  instances  almost  ruined,  through  being  recklessly  pruned — 
mutilated  would,  I  think,  be  a  more  appropriate  word — by  badly 
trained  men,  whose  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  must  have 
indeed  been  meagre. 

Every  living  branch,  by  means  of  the  leaves  which  it  bears,  is 
meant  by  nature  to  contribute  its  share  of  nutriment  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  its  removal  by  pruning 
is  interfering  with  nature,  and  is  calculated,  more  particularly  when 
the  work  is  unskilfully  performed,  to  upset  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  balance  that  always  exists  between  the  crown  and  the 
root  system. 

I  am  far  from  joining  with  those  who  almost  entirely  condemn 
pruning,  for  in  many  cases  I  consider  that  pruning  is  very  necessary, 
and,  if  carefully  performed,  very  beneficial,  and  productive  of  no 
bad  effects.  The  abuse  of  a  practice  should  never  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  its  legitimate  use.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
urge  upon  every  forester,  before  removing  green  branches,  the 
importance  of  fully  considering  the  benefits  that  are  likely  to 
follow,  and  also  the  possible  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  tree 
by  the  operation. 
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In  this  article  I  intend  to  treat  solely  on  the  pruning  of  forest 
trees  for  economic  purposes  ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  here 
with  regard  to  the  pruning  of  ornamental  trees,  that  when  a  tree  is 
allowed  to  develop  at  its  own  free  will,  and  to  follow  its  natural 
outline  of  form,  it  is  to  all  true  lovers  of  beauty  a  far  more  pleasing 
object  than  any  of  the  symmetrical  or  fancy  shapes  that  are  so 
often  seen  in  the  parks  and  home  grounds  of  different  estates. 

After  a  living  branch  is  pruned  off,  the  cut  surface,  as  it  dries, 
opens  out  with  small  cracks,  into  which  rain  will  enter,  only  too 
often  carrying  the  spores  of  fungi,  which  will  probably  cause  decay 
more  or  less  extensive,  even  sometimes  rendering  the  whole  tree 
worthless.  As  the  tree  grows,  these  wounds,  when  made  close  in 
to  the  bole,  are,  by  the  natural  process  of  occlusion,  gradually 
covered  over  with  new  wood  :  and  it  is  most  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  tree  that  this  process  of  occlusion  shall  be  completed 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  the  wounds  are  small,  say  under  three  inches  in  diameter, 
they  will  in  all  probability  be  quickly  closed  over  with  new  wood 
before  any  decay  has  taken  place,  and  beyond  perhaps  a  little  loss 
of  sap  through  bleeding,  no  ill  effects  will  result  to  the  tree ; 
though  in  operating  on  hardwoods,  in  very  many  instances,  but 
especially  if  the  wounds  are  of  considerable  size,  shoots  will 
spring  out  from  around  the  cut  places,  which  in  turn  will  need  to 
be  removed. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  wounds  are  large,  for  so  long 
a  time  must  elapse  before  nature  can  complete  the  process  of 
covering  them  with  new  wood,  that  through  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  the  entrance  of  fungoid  spores,  decay  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  set  in.  Moreover,  the  wounds  often  bleed  considerably, 
although  a  coating  of  tar  will  help  greatly  in  preventing  this ;  and 
the  tree  will  consequently  lose  in  vigour,  and  in  some  instances 
the  upper  branches  may  die,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tree  may 
become  stag-headed,  a  disease  which  is  both  ugly  and  incurable. 

As  a  general  rule  I  should  consider  it  to  be  unwise,  and  courting 
disaster,  to  remove  green  branches  of  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter  close  in  to  the  bole  ;  where  it  is  imperative  to  take  off  live 
branches  of  a  larger  size,  it  is  safer  to  cut  them  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  main  stem,  and,  for  preference,  just  beyond  a 
stout  twig. 
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The  various  species  of  forest  trees  differ  greatly  in  their  power 
to  resist  the  entrance  of  fungoid  spores,  and  also  in  their  power  to 
heal  over  wounds  quickly.  The  hardest-wooded  trees,  such  as 
oak,  beech  and  ash,  then  larch,  silver  fir,  and  a  few  other  conifers 
which  exude  turpentine  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  protects 
them,  are  best  in  these  respects.  The  timber  of  the  soft-woods, 
such  as  poplar,  alder,  and  willow,  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  disease-producing  spores  :  and  when  once  decay 
has  commenced,  it  proceeds  into  the  soft  and  porous  wood  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  and  may  even  totally  destroy  the  tree. 

The  principal  aim  in  growing  timber  trees  for  profit  is  to 
produce  boles  that  are  long,  straight,  and  clean,  with  the  top  end 
bearing  a  good  proportion  to  the  but-end  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a  cylinder.  Every  timber  merchant 
knows  perfectly  well — and  every  forester  should  know — to  what 
great  advantage  a  bole  with  a  top  diameter  bearing  as  large  a 
proportion  as  possible  to  the  but  diameter  can  be  converted  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  serious  waste  there  is  when  the  log  tapers 
much. 

The  great  difference  that  exists  between  a  tree  growing  in  a  free, 
open  situation,  and  one  growing  inside  a  dense  wood,  is  very 
apparent  to  even  a  casual  observer.  In  the  one  case  the  tree  is 
comparatively  short,  tapering,  and  frequently  bent  in  the  bole, 
with  numerous  heavy  branches  growing  out  low  down  the  stem, 
causing  the  timber  to  be  coarse,  knotty,  difficult  to  convert,  and  of 
little  value  for  most  purposes  ;  in  the  other  case  the  bole  is  long, 
straight,  full-wooded,  and  clear  of  branches  for  a  considerable 
height,  and  the  timber  is  clean,  elastic,  of  the  highest  quality  in 
every  way,  and  consequently  of  the  greatest  value  for  almost  all 
purposes  for  which  timber  is  used. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  a  tree  growing  with  abundance 
of  space,  provided  that  it  is  not  in  an  exposed  situation,  will  both 
increase  in  size  quicker  and  will  also  ultimately  contain  more  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  than  a  tree  growing  inside  a  dense  wood.  Never- 
theless, dense  woods  will  produce  more  timber  to  the  acre,  and 
that  of  far  superior  quality,  than  open  woods,  since  the  total  yield 
is  represented  by  the  average  size  of  tree  multiplied  by  the  number 
per  acre  ;  and,  owing  to  the  very  much  smaller  branch  development 
in  a  dense  wood,  the  number  of  trees  per  acre  in  it  is  far  greater. 
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When  the  trees  in  a  plantation  are  allowed  to  stand  closely 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  overhead  canopy,  only  allowing 
just  sufficient  growing  space  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy,  thriving 
state,  and  to  prevent  their  being'  dravvn  up  weak  and  lanky,  the 
lower  branches  naturally  die,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
light,  and  gradually  fall  to  the  ground.  As  the  trees  grow  and 
the  overhead  canopy  rises,  this  process  proceeds  higher  and  higher 
up  the  stems,  and  they  are,  as  a  consequence,  in  their  struggle  for 
light,  induced  to  rise  with  long,  straight,  clean  boles.  Moreover, 
by  reason  of  the  living  branches  being  confined  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree,  the  greater  quantity  of  the  sap  is  utilised  by  that  part, 
comparatively  little  reaching  the  base ;  and  the  boles  are  thus 
produced  much  less  tapering  than  is  the  case  with  trees  that, 
through  enjoying  abundant  growing  space,  retain  alive  all  their 
lower  branches. 

This  maintenance  of  a  complete  overhead  canopy  throughout 
the  rotation  of  a  crop  of  trees  is  a  very  important  matter ;  the  soil 
is  thereby  protected  from  the  very  harmful  influences  of  sun  and 
wind,  and  at  the  same  time  is  enriched  by  a  plentiful  fall  of  leaves 
and  twigs,  which  will  form  a  rich  covering  of  humus,  exceedingly 
beneficial  alike  both  to  the  soil  and  to  the  trees. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
quality  of  timber,  it  is  necessary  for  the  trees  to  lose  their  under 
branches  to  as  great  a  height  as  possible  consistent  with  their  being 
able  to  continue  in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition  ;  yet,  in  plant- 
ations properly  managed  by  this  system,  there  is  very  little  necessity 
for  pruning,  since  nature  herself  performs  the  operation  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  way  than  can  ever  be  done  artificially  ;  and  all 
that  remains  for  the  forester  to  do  is  merely  to  clean  the  boles, 
that  is,  remove  the  dead  branches,  which  is  a  very  simple 
operation. 

Many  foresters  allow  these  dead  branches  to  fall  from  the  trees 
naturally,  considering  their  removal  by  pruning  a  needless  expense  ; 
but  this  practice  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  In  my  opinion,  they 
should  be  removed  very  shortly  after  they  have  become  lifeless,  as 
the  timber  is  unquestionably  rendered  finer  thereby,  and  always 
before  the  base  of  the  branch  becomes  decayed.  So  long  as  the 
base  of  the  dead  branch  is  sound,  its  being  gradually  enclosed  into 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  although  it  is  ever  tending  to   make  the 
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timber  coarser,  yet  forms  a  sound,  firm  knot,  which  will  retain  its 
place  when  the  timber  is  converted ;  but  after  the  base  of  the 
branch  has  commenced  to  decay,  a  more  or  less  rotten  loose  knot 
is  produced,  which,  when  the  tree  is  cut  into  thin  stuff,  is  very  apt 
to  fall  out,  rendering  the  boards  useless  for  many  purposes.  In 
addition  to  this,  decay  only^  too  often  commences  in  the  wood 
immediately  surrounding  the  decayed  branch,  and  spreads  more  or 
less  extensively. 

In  nearly  all  even-aged  plantations,  odd  trees  will  be  found  here 
and  there  throughout  it  which,  through  the  death  from  various 
causes  of  their  neighbours,  are  occupying  a  somewhat  open 
situation,  and  consequently  few  or  none  of  their  under  branches 
are  killed.  It  is  very  desirable  to  prune  off  the  lower  branches 
from  these  odd  trees ;  and  allowing  that  the  operation  is  done 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  whilst  the  branches  are  small,  and  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the  trees  are  much  benefited  by 
their  removal,  and  the  wood  as  a  whole  is  rendered  more 
uniform. 

Round  the  outsides  of  the  wood  the  trees  will,  of  course,  be 
found  branched  almost  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  branches  on  these 
outer  trees  should  on  no  account  be  removed,  for  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  remainder  of  the  plantation  from  the  shelter  these 
afford  against  cold  and  heavy  winds  is  considerable.  It  is  indeed 
good  policy  to  allow  the  trees  for  some  few  yards  back  from  the 
outsides  ample  growing  space,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  branch 
freely,  and  thus  form  a  valuable  dense  shelter  belt.  From  an 
ornamental  point  of  view,  this  treatment  is  also  to  be  much 
recommended. 

When  pruning  becomes  necessary  to  any  great  extent  in  even- 
aged  plantations,  it  is  generally  a  result  of  bad  management,  most 
frequently  through  allowing  the  trees  too  much  growing  space.  By 
way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  hardwood  plantation  has, 
by  moderate  thinning,  been  allowed  to  stand  in  close  canopy  for 
the  first  forty  years  after  being  planted,  and  is  then,  with  the  idea 
of  inducing  the  trees  to  increase  quickly  in  girth,  too  severely 
thinned.  By  reason  of  the  increased  light  and  air  thus  admitted  to 
the  stems,  numerous  shoots  will  spring  out  from  dormant  buds, 
from  many  places  on  the  previously  clean  boles.  If  these  branches 
were  not  pruned  off,  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  trees  would 
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be  greatly  spoiled,  and  their  value  in  consequence  reduced ;  in  some 
instances  the  trees  would  become  stag-headed. 

A  certain  amount  of  pruning  is  generally  needed  in  mixed 
plantations,  and  in  coppice  woods  with  standards.  Vigorous  trees 
will  here  and  there  be  found  in  most  mixed  plantations,  which  are 
overshadowing,  to  a  more  or  less  dangerous  extent,  less  vigorous 
trees  of  a  more  valuable  species  which  it  is  wished  to  preserve.  It 
is  often  wise  to  prune  these  vigorous  trees  in  preference  to  cutting 
them  out,  since  a  fuller  overhead  canopy  can  thereby  be  main- 
tained. In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
branches  close  in  to  the  main  stem  ;  if  they  are  merely  shortened 
sufficiently  to  prevent  their  damaging  the  more  valuable  species  it 
is  quite  enough. 

The  standard  trees  over  coppice,  on  account  of  their  occupying 
a  free  position,  retain,  as  a  rule,  nearly  all  their  lower  branches. 
By  pruning  them  off  whilst  they  are  small,  the  quality  of  the 
standards  is  improved,  and  the  coppice,  through  enjoying 
abundant  air  and  light,  is  enabled  to  come  away  quickly  and 
strong.  Where  the  standard  trees  have  been  neglected,  and  strong 
heavy  branches  have  been  allowed  to  develop,  which  are  more 
or  less  injuring  the  growth  of  the  coppice,  it  is  a  safer  plan  to 
merely  shorten  the  overshadowing  branches  to  a  stout  twig,  than 
to  risk  inducing  disease  in  the  tree  by  removing  them  close  in  to 
the  bole. 

In  pruning  roadside  and  hedgerow  trees,  where  the  object  is  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees  operated  on,  but  mainly  to 
prevent  hindrance  to  traffic  in  the  one  case,  and  to  relieve  agricul- 
tural crops  of  undue  shade,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  also  preferable 
/  when  the  branches  are  of  fair  size  to  only  shorten  them,  taking  care 
to  cut,  if  possible,  just  beyond  a  stout  twig.  By  pruning  roadside 
trees  in  this  way,  a  green  face  can  be  preserved  to  the  road,  which 
many  proprietors  like,  since  it  is  decidedly  more  picturesque  than 
the  bare  stems. 

Young  plants,  both  when  being  transplanted  in  the  nursery,  and 
also  when  being  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  the  woods,  are 
often  much  benefited  by  a  little  judicious  pruning.  It  is  the 
custom  with  some  foresters  in  these  cases  to  cut  off  all  the  lower 
branches,  leaving  only  the  leader  and  a  few  twigs  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,   with  the  idea,   I   suppose,  of  drawing  up  the  sap.     This 
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practice  is  very  harmful,  since,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring, 
bleeding  takes  place,  and  shoots  also  burst  from  around  the 
wounds,  with  the  result  that  the  plant  is  generally  much  checked  in 
its  growth,  sometimes  loses  its  leader,  and  may  even  die. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  way  to  prune  young  plants,  if  they 
really  need  it,  is  to  shorten  somewhat  any  strong  branches  that 
appear  likely  to  contend  against  the  leading  shoot,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  few^  small  twigs  on  each,  to  cut  out  a  second  leader  where 
one  has  developed,  and  also  to  shorten  any  long  straggling  roots. 
Sometimes  when  young  plants  are  put  out  into  the  woods  without 
trimming  their  strongest  branches,  they  are  badly  checked  for  a 
year  or  two,  since,  through  the  effects  of  the  removal  generally  into 
a  much  poorer  soil,  the  roots  are  not  always  able  for  some  time  to 
supply  the  whole  plant  with  sufficient  nutriment. 

After  young  trees  are  planted  out  into  the  woods,  it  will  be 
found  that  through  various  causes  some  of  them  will  lose  their 
leaders,  and  some,  again,  will  develop  rival  leaders,  or  side  shoots 
may  gain  ascendency  over  the  leading  shoot.  Unless  the  trees 
are  maintained  with  perfect  leaders,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  quickly  with  long,  clean  stems  ;  therefore,  where  a  leader  is 
broken,  or  damaged,  a  good  side  shoot  must  be  trained  up  to  take 
its  place.  Where  a  rival  leader  has  started,  it  must  be  cut  out,  and 
side  shoots  must  be  shortened  wherever  they  are  gaining  ascendency 
over  the  leading  shoot.  The  small  expense  incurred  in  thus  main- 
taining the  trees  during  their  early  life  with  perfect  leaders,  is  well 
repaid  by  their  better  progress. 

I  cannot  pretend  in  this  article  to  give  a  long  description  of  all 
the  different  pruning  implements  in  use ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
description  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  since  many  of  them  are 
practically  worthless,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  words 
on  the  most  common,  but  at  the  same  time  undoubtedly  the  most 
serviceable  ones. 

For  pruning  young  forest  trees,  either  in  the  nursery  or  prepar- 
atory to  their  being  planted  out  in  their  permanent  situations  in 
the  wood,  and  in  fact  for  pruning  all  young  trees  when  the  branches 
to  be  removed  are  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  a  strong 
pruning  knife,  which  must  be  very  sharp,  is  the  best  tool  to 
employ.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  cut  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  when  removing  the  branch  close  in,  to  cut  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  main  stem,  so  that  the  latter  shall  not 
be  injured  in  any  way.  Many  foresters  use  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears  for  trimming  very  young  plants ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
knife  is  preferable,  as  it  makes  a  rriuch  cleaner  cut. 

As  a  general  rule  the  pruning  saw  is,  I  think,  the  best  implement 
for  removing  branches  that  are  over  one  inch  in  diameter.  A 
hatchet  is  often  used  in  preference,  more  particularly  in  the  cleaning 
down  of  trees,  and  undoubtedly  it  does,  when  skilfully  handled, 
make  a  smoother  cut ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  used  with 
the  slightest  carelessness  or  clumsiness  the  bole  is  certain  to  be 
more  or  less  injured.  When  a  weighty  branch  is  to  be  removed, 
a  cut  should  first  be  made  well  into  the  under  side  of  it  in  order  to 
prevent  splitting,  not  merely  a  few  draughts  of  the  saw,  but  as  far 
as  it  can  be  worked  freely,  the  saw-cut  can  then  be  safely  met  from 
the  upper  side.  If  the  branch  is  very  heavy,  it  is  advisable  to  saw 
it  off  first  at  a  little  distance  from  where  the  cut  is  required  to  be 
made,  and  it  can  then  be  sawn  straight  through  at  the  proper 
place,  always  taking  every  precaution  when  cutting  close  in  that 
the  bole  is  not  damaged. 

All  wounds  above  one  inch  in  diameter  should  be  dressed  with 
tar,  which  will  to  a  great  extent  prevent  bleeding,  and  will  lessen 
the  chance  of  fungoid  disease,  both  by  preventing  water  from 
lodging  about  the  wound,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  antiseptic 
properties. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  use  pole-saws 
and  pole-chisels  for  removing  branches  which  cannot  be  reached 
from  the  ground ;  but  both  these  tools,  even  with  the  most  careful 
handling,  often  do  considerable  injury  to  the  tree.  I  consider  it 
far  preferable  to  use  the  ordinary  pruning  saw  and  knife  in  con- 
junction with  a  light  ladder,  and  when  the  branches  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  it,  to  climb  the  tree.  Occasionally  the  men  who 
are  climbing  are  provided  with  rubber  soled  boots  to  prevent  their 
nailed  ones  from  doing  injury,  but  this,  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  plan,  is  rarely  done  except  when  operating  on  choice  trees. 

For  shortening  branches,  as  is  so  often  necessary  with  roadside 
and  hedgerow  trees,  with  standards  over  coppice,  and  in  mixed 
woods,  the  averuncator  is  a  very  convenient  and  effective  imple- 
ment. It  is  simply  a  pair  of  shears  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
worked  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  is  only  effective  for  branches  up 
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to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  but  with  these  it  performs 
its  work  admirably  to  a  considerable  height. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  season  of  the  year  to  carry  out  pruning  operations,  since 
undoubtedly  the  proper  time  to  remove  green  branches  is  when 
the  tree  contains  the  least  quantity  of  sap,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
first  half  of  winter.  Moreover,  the  coating  of  tar  which  is  so 
necessary  to  prevent  bleeding,  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  fungoid 
disease,  will  only  stick  on  the  wounds  satisfactorily  when  the  wood 
is  in  its  driest  condition  ;  indeed,  when  the  tree  is  in  full  sap,  the 
tar  can  hardly  be  said  to  stick  on  at  all.  Dead  branches  may,  of 
course,  be  removed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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II.— THE    PRUNING    OF    TREES. 
By    Wm.    Forg.\n, 

Alnwick. 

Pruning  is  a  subject  on  which  theorists  have  differed  very  much; 
but,  of  late  years,  prejudice  has  given  way  to  science,  and  much 
has  been  done  to  clear  away  the  gloom  that  once  hung  round  this 
subject.  The  advantages  of  early  and  judicious  pruning  are 
generally  admitted  by  practical  men  ;  and  any  who  do  oppose  the 
system,  are  those  who  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
beneficial  results  accruing  from  systematic  pruning.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  forester  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  actual 
results  of  his  own  work,  as  these  are  only  apparent  many  years 
after  the  trees  have  been  operated  on — time  being  the  great 
revealer  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things.  Every  forester  may,  by 
observation  and  enquiry,  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  be  they  good  or  bad ;  but  seldom  is  he  permitted  to 
do  so  in  the  case  of  his  own  labours. 

Trees  in  many  cases  have  been  said  to  have  been  pruned,  when 
they  were  simply  mutilated  ;  and  when  the  evil  effects  of  this  badly 
performed  work  had  been  experienced  so  often,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  survival  of  this  old  prejudice  against  pruning.  The  oper- 
ation of  pruning,  if  badly  done,  ruins  the  healthy  condition 
of  a  tree,  and  finally  produces  timber  of  comparatively  little 
value ;  but,  when  it  is  judiciously  performed,  it  leaves  no  mark  on 
the  future  trunk,  but  brings  it  early  into  the  form  most  valuable 
as  timber. 
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The  time  when  young  hardwood  trees  are  first  pruned,  is 
generally  when  they  are  first  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  the 
forest.  At  this  time  they  should  only  have  those  strong  side- 
branches  fore-shortened  which  appear  to  be  gaining  on  the  leading 
shoot.  This  should  be  done  so  as  to  leave  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  branch,  if  possible,  so  that  the  sap  may  be  drawn  up  to 
every  part  of  the  tree,  thus  assuring  the  greatest  success  when 
planted.  When  young  hardwood  trees  have  been  pruned  in  this 
manner,  they  should  be  left  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years, 
till  they  have  fairly  established  themselves  in  the  ground  where 
they  have  been  planted.  Having  attained  this  stage,  they  should 
have  a  regular  course  of  training  by  pruning.  Strong  side  shoots 
should  be  shortened  fully  half  their  length,  and  any  of  the  branches 
which  appear  to  be  overcrowded,  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
pruned  close  to  the  stem.  All  rival  leaders  should  also  be  removed, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  one  which  grows  most  central, 
irrespective  of  its  size ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  every  plant,  as  the  operator  must  be  guided  pretty  much  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  plant  he  has  to  operate  upon. 

It  is  often  noticed,  when  going  over  a  young  plantation,  that  a 
number  of  young  trees  have  died  down  almost  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  from  there  a  lot  of  young  shoots  have  issued,  all 
contending  for  a  lead  in  the  growth.  In  such  cases,  all  the  shoots 
should  be  cleared  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  suitable 
and  likely  one,  which  should  be  trained  up  for  the  future  tree. 
The  clearing  away  of  the  superfluous  suckers  should  be  done  very 
carefully,  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  plant  shows  no  likelihood  of 
ever  becoming  a  tree,  it  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  trained 
as  a  bush,  in  order  to  afford  cover  for  game.  The  proper  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  by  training  and  encouraging  the  shoots  to  adopt 
the  form  which  may  be  most  in  keeping  with  the  habit  of  the 
individual  plant  in  question,  or  that  shape  most  likely  to  produce 
a  good  covert  plant. 

In  cutting  with  the  knife,  the  operation  will  be  found  much 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  performed,  if  the  branch  is  slightly 
bent  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  being  cut.  The  ordinary 
pruning  knife  will  be  found  the  best  for  young  trees  when  the 
branches  are  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  and  when 
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they  can  be  reached  by  the  operator  from  the  ground ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  branches  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  operator,  the 
standard  tree  pruner  will  be  found  .indispensable. 

When  young  plantations  have  undergone  a  regular  course  of 
training  by  pruning,  and  all  the  ill-grown  trees  have  been  attended 
to  in  the  manner  already  stated,  they  should  be  so  well  shaped 
and  balanced  as  to  require  very  little  attention  for  several  years. 
In  the  next  course  of  pruning,  all  the  strongest  of  the  side 
branches  should  again  be  shortened,  and  the  operator  must  see 
what  others  will  require  to  be  shortened,  so  as  to  have  the  tree 
properly  balanced,  and  to  give  the  air  free  circulation  through  the 
branches. 

If  young  hardwoods  are  grown  moderately  close  upon  their 
nurses,  the  lowest  of  the  side  branches  will  generally  die,  and  they 
can  be  removed  without  any  injury  to  the  tree,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  live  branches  be  cleared  from  a  tree  beyond  one-half  of 
its  entire  height,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  area  of  foliage  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  the  plant.  As  a  general  rule,  hardwood  trees 
should  have  tops  in  proportion  to  their  height ;  thus,  a  tree  30  feet 
high  should  have  a  clear  trunk  of  10  feet,  leaving  20  feet  of  top; 
but  in  sheltered  situations,  where  soil  is  good,  the  tree  might  be 
cleared  to  nearly  one-half  its  entire  height.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  exposed  situation,  a  large  top  is  necessary.  The  hand-saw 
and  the  standard  tree  pruner  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
implements  with  which  to  perform  the  work  in  this  course. 

In  the  operation  of  cutting,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the 
branches  in  two  places,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  tearing  away 
any  of  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  that  the  wound 
may  heal  properly.  The  last  cut  should  be  made  perfectly  even 
with  the  stem  ;  if  done  in  this  manner,  new  wood  will  make  its 
appearance  round  the  sides  of  the  cut,  and  will  gradually  heal  over, 
thus  preventing  the  decay  of  the  trunk.  The  time  taken  in  healing 
over  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  and 
vigour  of  the  tree.  There  is  a  strong  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
amongst  practical  men  as  regards  the  cutting  of  the  branches  from 
the  stem.  At  one  time  an  opinion  was  prevalent,  that  a  stump 
about  a  foot  in  length  should  be  left  on.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  prevent  the  stem  being  finally  and  commercially  damaged  by 
prolonging  the  process  of  decay;  but  the  modern  and  more  practical 
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method  is  to  make  a  clean  cut,  as  previously  stated,  and  accelerate 
the  healing  process,  which,  of  course,  as  already  remarked,  only 
takes  place  by  the  circumferential  growth  of  the  stem.  At  the 
junction  of  branch  and  stem,  there  is  a  natural  bulging,  and  in 
practice  one  is  often  puzzled  whether  to  cut  outside  or  inside  this 
natural  swelling;  and  while  no  hard  and  fast  rule  may  be  laid  down, 
still  it  is  better  to  cut  near,  than  far  off,  the  stem,  in  order  that 
an  unsightly  bulge  may  be  avoided. 

All  wounds  made  on  a  tree  in  pruning  should  have  a  coating  of 
coal  tar,  mixed  with  a  little  paraffin.  This  may  be  used  with 
advantage  on  living  or  dead  branches,  as  it  forms  a  coating  to  the 
wood  cells,  which  would  soon,  under  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
become  channels  of  decay  ;  the  strong  odour  also  keeps  insects 
away,  and  prevents  them  from  injuring  the  wood.  One  coating  ot 
this  mixture  is  sufificient  for  a  cut  of  ordinary  size  ;  but  if  the  cut  is 
an  exceptionally  large  one,  a  second  coat  may  be  applied  with 
advantage. 

Though  a  debatable  point  still,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  stump-leaving  process  must  never  be  tolerated  ;  a  walk  through 
a  wood  yields  ample  evidence.  In  many  ash  trees,  for  example,  a 
dead  stump  may  be  seen,  with  a  natural  bulge  of  healthy  wood 
running  along  the  dead  slump,  which  stump  may  be  pulled  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  stump  been  cut  clean  off,  close  to 
the  stem,  and  dressed  as  advocated,  a  smooth  bole  and  sound 
timber  would  have  been  the  result.  Of  course,  the  dressed  cut,  by 
the  process  of  healing,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  the 
stem  ;  but  when  decay  has  been  prevented,  by  coal  tar  and  parafifin, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stem  would  not  be  affected,  neither  would 
there  be  any  appreciable  deterioration  of  the  sawn  log. 

An  important  point  in  pruning,  and  one  which  is  too  often 
neglected,  is  the  clearing-off  of  dead  wood  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  As  long  as  the  branches  are  alive,  they  enlarge,  and  form 
woody  layers  along  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  but,  when  the 
branches  die,  the  woody  layers  discontinue  to  enlarge,  and  the 
base  of  the  branches  becomes  embedded  in  the  wood  layers,  and 
if  not  removed,  the  dead  wood  is  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  stem, 
thus  causing  a  black  knot,  which  is  far  too  frequently  found  in 
timber,  and  often  reduces  the  value  of  manufactured  wood.  The 
operation  of  removing  dead  wood  from  old  trees  is  best  performed 
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by  means  of  the  hand-saw  and  ladders ;  climbing  irons  should 
never  be  allowed,  as  they  tend  to  tear  the  bark,  and  are  very 
injurious  to  the  tree.  It  is  often  necessary  to  remove  branches 
from  trees  in  hedgerows  alongside  public  highways,  and  roads 
leading  to  fields,  etc.,  not  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the 
trees,  but  only  to  prevent  them  interfering  with  farm  operations, 
or,  it  may  be,  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  a  local  authority. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  chief  object  to  keep  in  view  is  the 
removing  of  the  branches  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  operation 
shall  be  as  much  as  possible  unobserved. 

The  summer  or  autumn  months  are  most  favourable  for  pruning 
operations.  The  loss  of  sap  which  takes  place  when  the  work  is 
done  in  spring,  makes  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  avoid  pruning 
during  this  season,  and  better  results  will  be  obtained  when  the 
work  is  performed  during  these  seasons. 

Pruning  of  Conifers. 

Trees  which  generally  form  plantations  of  the  coniferous  tribe 
are  pine,  fir,  and  larch.  As  they  differ  so  much  in  growth  from 
the  hardwood  species,  they  very  seldom  require  pruning  such  as  is 
generally  found  necessary  in  the  latter.  Trees  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribes,  when  growing  close  together — a  condition  which  is  peculiar 
to  them  in  their  natural  state,  and  one  in  which  they  are  generally 
placed  in  our  plantations — very  seldom  require  the  branches 
shortened  or  removed,  owing  to  their  being  checked  in  growth  by 
their  close  contact  to  one  another. 

These  trees,  however,  when  not  growing  under  the  conditions 
above  stated,  often  have  large  side  branches,  which  greatly  interfere 
with  the  value  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  same  rule  which  is 
laid  down  for  fore-shortening  the  branches  of  oak  and  other  hard- 
woods, can  be  applied  in  this  case,  that  is,  the  removing  of  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  branch  ;  but  when  the  trees  are 
under  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  this  is  best  done  by  simply 
nipping  off  the  buds  or  young  shoots  from  the  branch  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  generally  termed  disbuddmg. 

One  point  in  which  pruning  is  advantageous  to  coniferje,  is  that 
of  removing  the  lower  dead  branches.  These,  if  removed  when 
young,   leave  only  a  black  spot  in  the  timber  when  it  reaches 
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maturity,  and  comes  into  the  manufacturer's  hand  ;  whereas,  if  this 
is  not  attended  to,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  previously  stated ; 
and  wlien  boards  or  planks  sawn  out  of  trees  thus  affected  become 
seasoned,  the  knots  fall  out,  and  leave  a  hole,  thus  rendering  the 
wood  useless  for  many  purposes. 

Summing  up  this  subject  of  pruning,  the  two  main  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  are,  the  production  of  commercial  timber,  and  the 
increasing  of  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  landscape,  thus  rendering 
additional  charm  to  the  stately  homes  of  England. 
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III.— THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FENCES  (DEAD 
AND  ALIVE),  THEIR  COST,  AND  THE 
MOST  SUITABLE  PLACE  FOR  EACH  KIND 
OF    FENCE. 


By    Thomas    Bewick, 
Ravensworth,  Gatesliead. 

The  erection  of  dead,  and  the  rearing  of  living  fences,  is  a  work 
of  great  importance.  As  a  rule,  this  kind  of  work  comes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  forester,  and  is  recognised  as  a  branch  of 
forestry,  and  justly  so,  seeing  that  in  very  many  cases,  when  land 
is  planted  or  re-planted,  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  way  of 
preparing  for  planting  is  to  erect  a  good  permanent  fence,  or  to 
see  about  making  good  the  existing  one. 

Ax  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  their  cost,  etc., 
would  make  up  an  essay  of  very  great  length  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
scope  here  for  a  good  sized  volume.  A  description  of  those 
fences  which  are  the  most  useful  and  most  commonly  erected,  will 
suffice,  I  think. 

Dead    Fences. 

Post  and  Rail. — Under  this  heading  the  post  and  rail  fence 
comes  first  to  one's  mind.  It  can  be  put  up  in  various  situations 
advantageously,  and  is  a  fence  of  very  great  usefulness,  when  put 
up  carefully,  with  good  material.  Post  and  rail  fences  are  not, 
speaking  generally,  so  much  put  up  now-a-days  as  they  were 
formerly,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cheapness  of  wire,  and  perhaps 
partly  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  larch.  This  is  regrettable,  as 
we  often  see  wire  erected  where  rail  fences  ought  to  be.  For 
instance,  we  often  see  a  wire  fence  put  up  between  pastures,  which 
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M  s.  ^r^zz  r-'^:=:'f.ft.  I  grre  dse  foikwris^  t^zsyss  v^j  I  .  .  : 
:ad(Sp:  ib£  sfl  b-r*  iffirgaS  -^f  ±a  wire  Ksaos : — ^Tcsrs  ts  I-s  li^iceii- 
iitMiri  OG  ±11=:  caris  r-^rrrT-g  isnio  k,  aiad  of  tiBSBD  Bgfctfr-g  escSi  cdser 
trriciz'i:  tie  feijoi,  c-jCserr-^sridT  !±>2je  3  Ovt^^KJsrablj  Iss?  :'   '  .  ^  • 

esse  TBci  irire  fsDcss.  Wi:.«rii  s.  rs£l  &rjce  ts^tx-t  repaErmg,  tine 
isTTZri:  csr.  irepsir  k;  cajre  ef*ct2s7lT  diaa  a  wire  "Ocie.  In  a«iT(^ 
«ngrrr;g  ibe  r^  fexe  onrer  ssas  csf  cfce  wire  o»c.e  ffor  tMs  paiticElar 
poetijc.  E  is  E^tx  'ha;  I  wodli  ekot  reoxEaaemd  any  odser,  bcit  to 
KjVw  Trhxi  -jf  tbtse  rwO'  cead  fesxss  I  woaSi  afSogJC  if  tfee  selectioa 
isT  betw-se::  the  "wa  Ptst  ai/i  rail  ferjce  serras  we!I  as  a  procection 
£.5  'j<^^'::^'i  i'szrj::^  A  Cesice  ct  islk  ifffisari^^cof!!  need  niait  be  of  ferst 
laK  ETust-erfal  55 1?,^  tlj:,rri$  are  pJsEtad  m  a  good  sotL  as  \t  wodid 
<Mi-T  be  revzfreid  est  abc«it  tesi  «!«■  tweire  jears  la  protecting 
'j-Ekx  fttjoss  witi  wire.  £ri«sre  ii  alwaj^  a  can.§er  of  flue  wire 
jiacit:ir,g  aciC  aT^-ywii:^  tie  scee;.'  ar^  lasaLs  to  gar  tlinrG-agn,  and 
tLMTS  is  i/X£C3:i-  E^Gce  LasTKifEil  1&9  a  yoraoag  thona  fence  tiian  the 
tauee^..  I:  cyo.  oclj  est*  trie  jKnamg  ac/i  teri^-ier  growth  dose  m,  but 
Eji  Leaiir-g  ;;:,;ir:  of  iii  wo^  00  tEe  ttri/'A.  manj  erf"  the  thorns  are 
ceaciTOTei.  !?.^?  are  adTar:tagecti*LT  ssed  on  kregular  grocnd, 
az<d  where  t-ce  'ir^e  take?  a  zzg-zag  oiorse.  Tfee  f>os£  arid  rail 
teiace  "car:;  -r^e  j^ct  "s;*  k.  aliSiOit  ar^j  fi^>'s:ioa  wLere  a  deaii  fenice  is 
rer^ccrei,  witr.  tLe  ezicerpd^t  <of  wislim  a  geritlerjaan's  private 
groiaj&di-  wtjere  i.:  ii  !r:eosisarr  triat  the  feraces  sbotiild  !>e  as  mcoa 
^^>srjsat  as  h  exj>&C^2it- 

Titc  oc«i  isf  a  go^  KTO^.g  focET-raile^  fsstcCf  safj^tct  to  rsn&non 
&CKJ^j>c€M.z  tr>  tbt  a/l'»'ar..tage»  ar^  diiadTaritages  of  the  district  in 
wakia  sh»s:  fesxe  it  ereictead.  Wysld  '^e  as  foiiowi : — 

C<5i/  ^  ICC  yards  F^'ur-Railed  Feme. 

51  Cfek  P-WEts,  ik.  6  m-  by  "^  in,  fcy  3  in. 

at.  /yi  each    ,„  .,-  ,„       ^i  iS    c 

jicc  Larch  EaiLt,  izfLhj  ■^^m.hj  i^'m. 

at  9«i  each     -.,  ---  ,,.  3  15    o 

LAborjir  STi^  KaiE*     -,  --  ..,  o  14    o 


j^6     7     o 


&Kr,g  al><«Jt  I*  3d,  per  lineal  ;. ; 
The  aWre  ait  ao  estimaitc  for  a  'ierjr  go<<>d  fence. 
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Upright  Paling. — This  is  a  very  useful  fence  for  enclosing 
gardens,  nurseries,  orchards,  etc  The  cost  of  it  varies  accordingly 
as  the  material  suitable  for  its  erection  is  available.  If  you  have 
young  larch  trees,  you  have  the  best  material  you  can  prociue  for 
the  job.  Say  a  fence  of  this  description  is  wanted  four  feet  high, 
for  a  cottage  garden,  and  the  larch  trees  you  have  at  your  disposal 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  you  would  have  material  out  of 
which  you  could  get  the  rails,  posts,  and  upright  pales  ;  the  butt 
ends  of  the  strongest  trees  serving  as  posts,  the  next  size  as  rails 
(if  too  strong,  cut  them  up  the  middle),  and  the  small  trees  and 
top-ends  of  the  others  answering  for  uprights.  Here  you  would 
have  a  most  excellent  fence,  and  it  would  last  very  many  years. 

The  cost  of  such  a  fence  as  described,  to  fence  out  rabbits, 
would  be  something  like  the  following  : — 


Cost  of  \  2  ft.  length  of  Paling,  j.ft.  high. 

2  Posts,  5  ft  long     ...              ...              ...        ^o 

I 

0 

2  Rails,  12  ft.  long    ...              ...              ...            o 

I 

0 

36  Pales,  4  ft.  long   ...              ...              ...            0 

3 

0 

Labour  and  Xails      ...              ...              ...            0 

I 

4 

Ao     6 


At  the  rate  of  is.  7d.  per  lineal  yard. 
If  sawn  material  had  to  be  used,  the  cost  would  be  more  : — 


2  Posts,  at  8d.  each  ... 

2  Rails,  at  Sd.  each  ... 

36  Pales,  pointed  at  top,  2d.  each 

Labour  and  Xails 


o 


t      4 
I      4 

060 
o       I       J. 


-^.01; 


1 


It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  only  accounted  for  two  posts  in 
estimating  the  cost  for  one  length  of  twelve  feet  What  is  meant 
is  to  bring  out  the  cost  per  yard  of  so  many  consecutive  lengths. 
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The  writer  erected  a  creosoted  paled  fence  4  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the 
following  cost : — 

50  yards  of  Creosoted  Pali/ii^. 

26  Creosoted  Posts,   5  ft.  6  in,  by  6  in.  by 

3  in.,  at  9d.  each  ...  ..        -£o   19     6 

25  Creosoted  Rails,  12  ft.  by  3iin.  by  i:^  in., 

at  8id.  each  ...  ...  ...  0179 

450  Creosoted  Pales,  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  in.  by 

I  in.,  at  3d.  each  ...  ...  5126 

Labour  and  Nails      ...  ...  ...  0150 


£^    4    9 


At  the  rate  of  3s.  3d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Wire  Fences. — The  wire  fence  has  been  more  put  up  of  late 
years,  no  doubt  owing  to  its  cheapness  and  durability.  A  good 
strong  wire  fence  will  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ;  in  fact,  I 
know  of  a  fence  that  has  stood  for  over  thirty  years — of  course, 
not  without  being  re-posted  here  and  there.  How  often  do  we 
see  this  fence  put  up  where  it  never  looks  tidy,  owing  to  the  wire 
getting  broken,  and  is  a  source  of  danger  both  to  man  and  beast. 
There  is  no  wonder  that  sporting  gentlemen  object  to  the  wire 
fence,  as  we  have  it  in  nearly  every  conceivable  position. 

The  most  suitable  places  for  the  wire  fence  are — fencing  plant 
ations,  roadsides,  clumps,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

If  a  wire  fence  had  to  be  erected  between  pastures — a  position, 
as  I  said  before,  for  which  it  is  not  suitable — a  rail  should  be 
nailed  on  the  top,  in  place  of  the  top  wire.  This  gives  the  cattle 
a  better  chance  of  seeing  the  fence  when  galloping,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  running  into  it ;  or,  if  they  did  jump,  they 
would  in  all  probability  clear  themselves  of  the  wire.  In  the  case 
of  wire  fences  for  parks,  it  is  better  either  to  make  them  a  little 
higher  than  the  ordinary  field  fence,  or  else  put  on  two  extra  strong 
wires  at  the  top,  as  it  would  not  look  well  here  to  have  rails 
nailed  on. 
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The  cost  of  a  good  wire  fence,  to  resist  cattle,  is  as  follows  : — 

Wire  Fence,  \oo  yards  long. 

49  Driving  Posts,  5  ft.  6  in.  by  6  in.  by  3  in., 

at  gd.  each     ...              ...              ...  j[^\    16     9 

2  Straining  Poles,  7  ft.  by  7  in.  by  7  in.,  at 

3s.  each            ...              ...              ...  060 

2  Stays,  IS.  each         ...              ...              ...  020 

600  yards  Galvanized  Drawn  VVire,  No.  6  0190 

Wire  Staples              ...              ...              ...  030 

Labour,  at  2d,  per  yard            ...              ...  0168 


^4     3     5 

At  the  rate  of  io|d.  per  yard. 

To  give  wire  fences  a  more  ornamental  appearance,  iron  straining 
pillars  should  be  used,  which  will,  of  course,  add  considerably  to 
the  cost.  In  putting  up  say  three  hundred  yards,  three  straining 
pillars  would  be  required,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  ^3, 
making  an  additional  cost  of  twopence  per  yard.  In  putting  in 
wood  straining  posts  in  soft  ground,  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
the  post  lifting,  a  foot,  or  sole,  should  be  morticed  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  post,  and  stayed  from  both  sides ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  this  sole  on  the  straining  post,  if  the  staying  has 
to  be  done  beneath  the  ground. 

Iron  Fences. — We  now  come  to  a  class  of  fences  which,  though 
they  may  cost  much  more  than  the  fences  I  have  referred  to,  yet, 
considering  their  durability,  they  are  more  economical  and  not 
so  dangerous  as  wire  fences. 

Iron  fences  are  in  their  place  when  used  for  fencing  clumps  of 
park  trees,  carriage  drives,  and  plantations  near  to  a  gentleman's 
private  grounds,  where  durability  and  ornamentation  are  desirable. 

The  cost  of  iron  fences,  of  course,  fluctuates  with  the  price  of 
iron.  I  shall  give  the  cost  ot  two  fences  I  had  to  do  with — one 
to  resist  heavy  stock,  the  other,  deer  and  heavy  stock. 

The  first  erected  was  the  deer  fence,  whice  was  put  up  in  1887. 
There  were  eight  bars  :  one  round  top-bar,  fin.  in  diameter;  7  flat 
bars,  I  in.  by  \  in.     Standards,  with  earth  plates,  3  ft.  9  in.  apart* 
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and,  when  erected,  7  ft.  high.  This  fence  cost  for  material, 
erection,  and  one  coat  of  varnish,  2s.  lod.  per  Hneal  yard,  which  is 
a  very  low  price  indeed.  The  heavy  stock  fence  was  put  up  four 
years  later,  and  was  a  six-barred  one.  It  comprised  a  round  top- 
bar,  fin.  diameter;  5  fiat  bars,  i  in.  by  ;|in.;  standards,  with 
prongs,  3  ft.  apart,  the  fence  standing  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  cost 
3s.  5d.  per  yard,  being  an  increase  of  sevenpence  per  yard  over 
that  of  the  deer  fence. 

Stone  Fences.- — As  to  the  durability  of  a  stone  wall,  there  is  no 
question.  The  cost  varies  in  different  localities,  owing  to  the  class 
of  workmen  employed,  and  the  ease  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
building  material.  The  writer  has  known  a  stone  wall  4  ft.  6  in. 
high  put  up  for  14s.  per  rood.  A  wall  at  this  price  can  only  be 
erected  when  tlie  material  is  available  on  the  estate,  and  worked 
by  the  estate  workmen,  and  the  carting  done  by  the  tenant.  If 
the  stone  had  to  be  carted,  say  a  mile,  and  paid  for,  it  would  cost 
about  26s.  i)er  rood. 

There  is  a  danger  of  spoiling  the  appearance  of  an  estate  by  the 
predominance  of  stone  walls,  when  the  material  for  their  erection 
is  ready  at  hand.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  gives  an  estate  so  cold 
and  moorish  an  appearance.  The  stone  wall  is  in  its  proper  place 
round  home-grounds,  parks  (and  nothing  serves  better),  gardens, 
roadside  and  low-lying  and  wet  land  where  quicks  will  not  grow. 

When  walls  are  built  by  contract  or  piece,  and  by  strange  men, 
a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  them,  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
built  and  filled.  It  is  advisable,  where  there  are  many  stone  walls 
to  be  erected  and  repaired  on  an  estate,  to  have  a  good  estate 
waller,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  of  good  work. 

Sitnk  Fence.- — It  is  very  rarely  now-a-days  that  a  sunk  fence  is 
made ;  yet  it  is  advisable  at  times  to  recommend  the  erection  of 
such  in  certain  situations.  For  instance,  you  have  pleasure  grounds 
lying  next  to  the  park,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  owner  that  no 
obstruction  should  be  placed  in  the  line  of  sight — at  any  rate,  as 
little  as  is  expedient.      Here,  then,  is  a  place  for  a  sunk  fence. 

Supposing  a  sunk  fence  has  to  be  made  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  including 
cope,  it  would  cost,  approximately,  five  shillings  per  lineal  yard,  if 
the  stone  can   be   had   for  quarrying;   but  if  the   stone,  and  the 
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quarrying  of  it,   have   to   be   paid   for,  it  would  cost  considerably 
more.     I  shall  particularise  the  cost. 

In  the  first  place  you  would  calculate  what  it  would  cost  to  shift 
the  soil.  The  ditch  is  5  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  should  be  3  ft.  6  in.  at 
bottom,  and  measure  10  ft.  6  in.  from  the  face  of  the  ditch  out  into 
the  park,  so  as  to  get  the  necessary  slope.  Eighteen  inches  will 
be  taken  off  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  when  the  wall  is  erected, 
leaving  2  ft.  between  bottom  of  wall  and  the  commencement  of 
slope. 

Su7ik  Fence — Cost  per  Rood  of  7  yards. 

Removal  of  Soil — 30  cubic  yds.  at  8d.  per  yd.  £^\     o     o 

12  loads  of  Stones,  at  6d.  per  load             ...  060 

Leading  Stones,  at  is.  3d.  per  load            ...  o   15     o 

Building  and  Lime      ...              ...              ...  090 

Re-laying  Tun             ...              ...               ...  016 


£2   II      6 
Being  7s.  4d.  per  lineal  yard. 

Living    Fences. 

Thorn  Fence. — This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  serviceable 
fences  that  can  be  reared.  How  rarely  do  we  see  thorn  fences 
managed  as  they  ought  to  be,  except  those  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  gentleman's  residence,  or  those  which  come  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  estate  hedger.  On  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  farm  fences  being  neglected  and  ultimately  becoming  useless, 
I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  further  on. 

The  thorn  will  grow  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  must  be  kept  dry 
and  free  from  weeds.  After  fixing  on  the  line  the  fence  has  to 
take,  a  trench  should  be  dug  3  ft.  wide,  and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  autumn  preceding  the  spring  you  plant  your  fence,  so  as  to 
allow  the  frost  to  ameliorate  the  soil,  which  will  not  only  make  it 
in  a  better  condition  for  planting,  but  dormant  ingredients  of  the 
soil  will  be  made  active.  In  making  the  trench,  the  sod  should 
be  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  thrown  well  up  in  the  middle, 
to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the  frost. 
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Cost  of  putting  i/i  \oo  yards  of  Quicks. 

Trenching  loo  yards,  3  ft.  wide...  ...       -Qo   12     o 

750  Quicks  ...  ...  ...  ...         0180 

Planting  same  ...  ...  ..."  040 


^i    14 


At  the  rate  of  4d.  per  lineal  yard. 

In  planting  thorns,  they  should  be  cut  over,  leaving  about  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  stem.  A  thorn  fence  should  not  be  trimmed 
until  the  second  year  after  planting,  when  the  growth  should  be 
cut  pretty  closely  in. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  cutting  thorn  hard  in  after  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  trim.ming,  as  it  gives  rigidity  to  the  fence,  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  its  main  characteristics.  To  cut  young  thorn 
lightly,  the  fence  very  soon  forms  a  loose  habit,  which  is  bad  to 
put  right  without  ribbing. 

The  fence  should  be  trimmed  with  an  upward  stroke,  making  it 
wedge-shaped.  Young  fences  should  be  cleaned  twice  a  year, 
in  May  and  August  or  September.  If  they  are  allowed  to  get  very 
dirty,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  roots  getting  damaged,  in 
consequence  of  having  to  go  deeper  into  the  soil  to  remove  the 
weeds,  and  there  is  also  a  great  loss  of  nutriment,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  soil  thrown  off  with  the  weeds. 

Molly  Fence. — The  holly  hedge  is  one  we  do  not  often  see  planted. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
rear  than  the  other  fences,  and  slow  of  growing.  When  planted  in 
a  suitable  soil,  and  well  attended  to,  it  forms  an  impassable  barrier, 
and  looks  well.  It  stands  exposure  well,  therefore  it  makes  a 
capital  screen.  Transplanted  stuff  should  be  used,  and,  if  possible, 
plant  with  balls.  Nearly  always  there  is  a  great  percentage  of 
deaths  if  badly-rooted  plants  are  used. 

Holly  and  thorn  make  a  nice  fence.  The  holly  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  thorn  against  cattle  and  sheep,  but  where  rabbits 
abound  it  is  useless  planting  it,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 
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Cost  of  loo  yards  Holly  Fence. 

Trenching  loo  yards  ...  ...        ^o   12     o 

300  Holly  Plants,  12  ins.  high  ...  3    ^5     o 

Planting  same  ...  ...  ...  040 


p^4   II      o 
Being  about  iid.  per  lineal  yard. 

Beech  Fence. — Beech  is  a  plant  which  makes  a  good  hedge  for 
sheltering,  as  it  stands  the  exposure  well,  and  retains  part  of  its 
leaves  during  winter.  On  high-lying  ground  it  makes  a  good  screen 
to  nursery,  garden,  orchard,  pleasure  grounds,  etc.  It  grows  best 
on  a  gravelly  soil,  and  stands  well  near  the  sea. 


Cost  of  \  00  yards  Beech  Fence. 

Preparing  Trench 

£0   12 

0 

400  Beech  Plant,  2  ft.  high 

I      4 

0 

Planting  same 

0     4 

0 

£2     o 


Being  about  5d.  per  yard. 

Privet  Fence. — This  fence  is  very  easily  reared.  It  is  most 
commonly  used  as  a  fence  for  dividing  gardens,  and  to  act  as  a 
screen.  It  can  either  be  put  in  with  cuttings,  or  to  allow  the 
cuttings  to  stand  two  years  in  nursery,  then  plant  out,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  will  grow  into  a  nice,  neat  fence,  if  cut  in  closely.  The 
evergreen  sorts  are  the  best,  as  they  give  shelter  all  the  year  round. 

Cost  of  \oo  yards  Privet  Fence. 

Trenching  (if  necessary)  ...  ...        ^o     8     o 

600  Plants  (oval-leaved)  ...  ...  i    16     o 

Planting  same  ...  ...  ...  040 


£2     8     o 
About  5id.  per  lineal  yard 
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In  writing  a  paper  on  fences,  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  referring  to  the  great  amount  of  loss  there  is  sustained 
by  fencing  against  trees  in  hedgerows.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  nearly 
every  estate,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  the  timber  is 
offered  for  sale,  the  wood  merchant,  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  nail  in  a 
tree,  or  sees  where  one  has  been  driven  in,  he  will  either  not  buy 
at  all,  or  at  a  very  small  price.  I  know  of  estates  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  pounds  lost  through  this  stupid  practice.  Apart  from 
the  loss  of  timber,  it  looks  badly  to  see  trees  mutilated  in  such  a 
way. 

In  conclusion.  The  cause  of  so  many  estate  fences  being  in 
such  a  disreputable  condition  is,  I  have  not  the  least  fear  in 
saying,  owing  to  the  landlords  being  lenient  with  their  tenants, 
during  the  bad  times  they  have  had  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  landlords  have  not  compelled  their  tenants  to  fulfil  to  the 
letter  their  agreements,  which  I  am  sure  will  contain  a  clause  setting 
forth  that  they  have  to  keep  good  their  fences,  and  to  leave  them 
in  as  good  a  condition  when  they  leave  their  farms  as  when  tliey 
entered  uijon  them. 

The  landlord,  with  his  customary  generosity,  has  done  more  for 
his  tenant  these  hard  times  than  is  usual,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  assistance  had  been  an  incentive  to  neglect  his  fences,  instead 
of  encouraging  him  to  co-operate  with  his  landlord  to  the  interest 
of  both  concerned.  The  fences  have  been  allowed  to  go  uncut, 
and  the  thorn  being  a  light-demanding  plant,  naturally  loses  its 
bottom  branches  owing  to  the  shade  caused  by  the  spreading  top, 
and  when  once  a  fence  gets  into  this  condition  it  takes  a  lot  of 
keeping  right  in  the  way  of  staking-up.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
in  farm  fences  which  have  been  neglected,  dead  thorns  thrust 
between  the  tree-like  thorns,  and  when  this  is  done,  there  is  less 
chance  than  ever  of  the  living  thorns  making  fresh  growth  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  certain  quarters  in  hedge-cutting  competitions,  which,  I 
hope,  will  bear  much  fruit.  In  cutting  over  thorn  fences  there  is 
a  tendency  of  hedge-cutters  of  laying  too  much.  I  believe  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  these  competitions 
is  that  the  competitor  has  to  make  the  fence  fenceable,  and  being 
anxious  to  do  this,  he  lays  too  much  thorn. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  thorn,  laying  should  not  be  done.     In  the 
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case  of  large,  rough  fences,  laying  is  necessary;  but  care  should  be 
taken  when  dealing  with  such  fences  to  cut  low  those  thorns  which 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fence,  so  as  to 
encourage  fresh  growth  at  the  bottom  or  middle  of  the  fence,  as 
the  case  may  demand. 

On  certain  estates  the  writer  is  acquainted  with,  the  farmers  are 
charged  for  all  fencing  material,  gates,  etc.,  they  get  from  the 
estate  saw-mill.  This  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  even  if  the  charge  is 
so  small  as  to  pay  only  for  leading  and  sawing  of  material  and 
making  ot  gates,  and  I  would  not  go  beyond  this.  To  make  this 
charge,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  tenant  take  more 
interest  in  his  fences,  and  use  the  material  he  gets  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Lastly,  every  large  estate  ought  to  have  a  person  appointed  to 
report  yearly  on  the  condition  of  the  farm  fences,  and  to  see  that 
that  part  of  the  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  referring  to 
the  up-keep  of  fences  was  adhered  to. 
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IV.— THE  PREPARATION  OF  LAND  FOR  AN  ESTATE 
NURSERY,  AND  THE  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN 
STARTING   THE   SAME. 

By  William  Forbes, 

Swinton,    Masliam. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  an  estate  nursery  is  an  item  of  a 
forester's  duty  that  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  forester  to 
perform  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  work,  every  detail  has  to  be 
carefully  thought  out  before  proceeding  with  its  execution. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  choice  of  the  situation  for  a 
permanent  nursery,  and  care  must  be  taken  neither  to  have  it 
placed  near  to  woods,  nor  where  "water  frosts"  are  likely  to  be 
prevalent.  The  reason  for  not  having  it  in  close  proximity  to 
woods  is,  the  danger  to  the  young  plants  from  insect  pests  which 
are  likely  to  ruin  or  seriously  injure  them.  Broad-leaved  trees 
frequently  shelter  numbers  of  cockchafers  at  the  breeding  season, 
the  larva  of  which  does  great  damage  to  seedlings.  In  low-lying, 
damp  localities,  the  injuries  from  late  spring  and  early  autumn 
frosts  are  so  great,  that  no  one  who  has  experienced  their  disastrous 
effects,  would  ever  be  likely  to  repeat  the  mistake. 

If  the  choice  of  ground  for  this  purpose  is  left  to  a  practical 
man,  he  will  no  doubt  decide  upon  securing  (if  possible)  a  piece 
of  good  loamy  soil,  fairly  dry  and  level,  in  an  open  district,  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  future  woodlands,  and  at  a  mean 
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elevation  to  them,  or  as  near  as  can  be  obtained.  Having 
succeeded  in  procuring  this — we  will  assume  it  to  be  a  portion  of 
old  grass  land — the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  it  prepared  to 
suit  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  from  the  seed-bed  until  they  are 
of  a  suitable  size  for  planting  out  in  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy  permanently.  The  first  thing  to  consider  approximately 
will  be  the  acreage  of  the  land  intended  to  be  planted  annually, 
and  then  decide  upon  the  area,  and  make  a  plan  of  the  nursery. 
Two-and-a-half  acres  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
sufficient  trees  to  plant  twenty  acres  annually,  and  to  provide  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trees  for  hedgerow,  park,  or  avenue  planting. 
For  a  greater  area,  or  larger  quantity  of  specimen  trees,  or  vice 
versa,  the  area  is  simply  a  question  of  an  increased  or  diminished 
extent  in  proportion. 

In  estimating  the  area  of  a  nursery,  one-third  more  must  be 
allowed  than  the  ground  actually  occupied  by  the  trees,  because 
one-fourth  of  the  nursery  should  annually  be  under  a  green  crop. 
The  reasons  for  this  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed.  If  the 
ground  be  wet,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  it  drained,  regulating 
the  depth,  distance  apart  of  the  drains,  and  the  size  of  the  pipes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  In  any  case,  a 
drain  must  be  made  by  one  side  of  the  road  or  roads,  to  carry  oft 
the  surface  water,  the  position  of  the  roads  having  previously  been 
marked  out.  The  trenching  should  be  commenced  not  later  than 
August,  in  order  that  the  turf  may  be  decomposed  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  later  on.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  respecting  the  depth  of  the  trench,  which  must  be  regulated 
entirely  by  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches. 

To  begin  with,  the  trench  should  be  made  two  feet  wide,  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  road,  and  the  whole  of  the  top  spit  wheeled  to 
the  other  end  of  the  ground  intended  to  be  trenched.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  the  soil  can  be  removed  to  a  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  or  under,  cheaper  in  barrows  than  in  carts,  but  over  that 
distance,  carting  is  less  expensive.     Having  removed  the  top  spit, 
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the  bottom  spit  must  be  treated  in  a  like  manner  ;  and  another 
width  of  the  top  spit  sent  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground,  and  the 
next  bottom  spit  turned  over  and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  opened 
trench,  removing  all  large  stones  ;  then  the  turf  of  the  next  top 
spit  is  laid  above  that,  and  the  soil  on  the  top  of  all,  any  stones  of 
a  size  or  nature  likely  to  interfere  with  the  future  operations  of 
plant-laying  or  dibbling  being  removed  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  roads.  The  best  soil  from  the  line  of 
road  can  be  utilised  for  filling  up  inequalities  on  the  surface  as  the 
trenching  proceeds.  A  plank  "run"  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  men,  having  barrows  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  to  throw 
the  stones  into,  and  convey  them  to  the  road.  The  cost  of 
trenching  will  vary  from  ^.S  to  ^12  per  acre  ;  if  it  is  likely  to 
cost  more  than  J^,\  2,  the  <^youiid  is  not  suited  for  a  nursery.  This 
work  should  be  completed  by  September,  in  order  that  the  ground 
may  be  benefited  by  the  frosts  of  the  following  winter. 

Drought — more  particularly  in  jiorous  and  open  soils — causes  a 
great  amount  of  loss  amongst  seedlings,  and,  if  long  protracted, 
some  of  the  newly  transplanted  trees  suffer  from  its  effects.  To 
prevent  injury  to  young  trees  during  a  dry  season,  we  recommend 
that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  carried  into  the  nursery,  and 
stand-pipes  (with  taps  to  fit  an  india  rubber  hose,  with  an  American 
"Spreader"  attached  to  it)  fixed  at  suitable  distances.  The  water 
falls  like  a  spray  from  the  "Spreader,"  and  does  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  seedlings.  Galvanized  water  pipes,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
of  the  best  quality,  equal  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
can  be  obtained  for  is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard.  If  water  then  is 
carried  into  the  nursery  by  means  of  pipes,  this  is  the  next  piece 
of  work  to  do.  The  i)ipes  should  be  laid  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  inches  below  the  surface,  and  should  have  a  stop-tap 
and  wash-out  leading  into  the  drain,  so  that  the  pipes  and  stand- 
pipes  could  be  emptied  in  winter,  and  prevented  from  being  burst 
by  frost. 

A  good  fence  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  nursery,  and 
for  choice  we  would  recommend  the  erection  of  a  4  ft.  wire  and 
wood  fence  of  the  following  dimensions.     Larch  posts  6i  ft.  by 
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6  in.  by  3  in.,  pitted  27  in.  deep,  and  6  ft.  apart;  larch  rail  on  top, 
18  ft.  by  4I  in.  by  i^in.,  with  four  galvanized  seven-ply  strand 
wires,  No.  6  B.W.G.;  a  wire  petting  42  in.  wide,  the  lower  half 
having  a  mesh  of  i  in.,  and  the  upper  half  meshes  of  i|^in.  No.  17 
B.W.G.  This  is  a  really  rabbit-proof  netting,  and  prevents  the 
smallest  rabbits  gaining  admission  to  the  nursery.  Inside  the 
fence  plant  a  quick  hedge. 

During  the  foregoing  operations  the  ground  will  have  become 
fairly  trodden,  and  should  be  stirred  with  manure  forks  and  loosened 
to  the  depth  of  the  buried  turf  The  stirring  with  the  fork  allows 
the  frost  to  penetrate  deeper,  and  aerates  the  soil  more  than  if  it 
were  left  in  a  sodden  condition.  We  recollect  in  one  instance 
where  we  "ridged"  the  newly  trenched  soil,  and  found  that  the 
turf  did  not  rot  for  nearly  two  years. 

In  the  erfd  of  autumn  collect  any  seeds  that  require  to  be  pitted 
for  twelve  months  previous  to  being  sown,  viz.,  ash,  thorn,  yew  and 
holly ;  and  these  will  be  ready  for  sowing,  along  with  the  other 
seeds,  in  the  spring  following  the  removal  of  the  green  crop. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  some  early  potatoes  may  be 
planted,  and  later  varieties  until  April.  The  potatoes  should 
receive  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure,  varying  in 
quantity  according  to  the  rotation  of  the  section.  As  the  ground 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  we  would  advise  the  first  section  to  be 
sown  with  oats  the  first  season,  and  the  second  year  planted  with 
potatoes  and  garden  produce,  receiving  a  good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure,  as  it  will  be  under  a  crop  of  trees  for 
three  years  in  succession  afterwards,  before  being  manured  again. 

The  reason  for  taking  a  crop  of  oats,  or  other  white  crop,  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  getting  every  section  of  the  nursery  into 
its  proper  rotation.  Section  No.  2  can,  the  first  year,  be  divided 
partly  into  seed-beds,  and  the  remainder  of  it  planted  with  two 
years  seedlings,  which  must  be  bought  in  for  the  first  year.  This 
section  should  receive  its  full  complement  of  farmyard  manure,  as 
it  will  be  cropped  with  trees  for  three  years  before  being  manured 
again. 
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Sections  Nos.  3  and  4  should  be  planted  with  two  years  seed- 
lings. These  also  must  be  bought  in  for  the  first  season's  planting, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lines  for  one  or  two  years. 
If  the  trees  are  intended  for  planting  on  an  exposed  site,  or  at  a 
high  elevation,  two  years  seedlings  one  year  transplanted  are  the 
most  suitable  size  of  trees  to  use  for  the  purpose  ;  but  if  the 
situation  is  sheltered,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  rank 
vegetation,  larger  plants  must  be  used,  and  these  will  require  to 
remain  one  year  longer  in  the  nursery  lines.  In  that  case  the 
nursery  will  require  to  be  one-fifth  larger,  to  enable  the  forester  to 
obtain  two  years  seedlings  two  years  transplanted.  A  small  section 
should  be  retained  for  growing  hedgerow,  park,  and  avenue  trees  ; 
and  these  trees  must  be  transplanted  every  second  year,  until  they 
are  of  the  size  required  for  planting  out  in  a  permanent  position. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nursery 
after  reaching  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  because  a 
long-continued  annual  or  bi-annual  transplanting  damages  and 
curtails  the  root  growth,  and  the  tree  suffers  more  or  less  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  roots  are  confined,  and  not  allowed  to  assume  their 
normal  development. 

Another  portion  may  be  required  for  growing  a  few  ornamental 
shrubs,  or  for  propagating  the  more  common  kinds  by  means  of 
cuttings.  We  may  here  venture  to  remark  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  for  this  is  only  an  artificial  method 
of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  branch,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
when  the  species  can  be  grown  from  seed. 

When  a  quantity  of  thorns  are  regularly  used  upon  an  estate,  a 
part  of  the  nursery  will  need  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  the  necessary  number  annually  required  to  meet  the 
demand  for  them.  By  referring  to  the  following  table,  it  will  be 
evident  that  this  class  of  plant  covers  a  greater  area  of  ground  per 
unit  than  any  other  kind  of  nursery  stock  grown  on  the  same  soil. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  pound,  their 
average  germination,  space  required  in  seed-bed  and  nursery  lines, 
and  time  for  sowing. 
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Species  of  Trees 

Approxi- 
mate 
number  of 

Seeds  in 
one  ponnd 

Approxi- 
mate 
number  of 
Germin- 
ating Seeds 

in 
one  pound 

Area  in 
square 
inches 
for  each 
plant  in 
seedbed 

Date  for 
Sowing 

Distance  in  lines 

from 
plant  to  plant 

Spanish  Chestnut 

"5 

69 

9 

February 

18  in.  X  4  in. 

Oak  (pedunculate) 

130 

104 

6 

Nov.  or  Feb. 

18  in.  X  4  in. 

Beech  

2,000 

1,100 

4 

February 

18  in    X  4  in. 

Sycamore 

5,000 

3.850 

4 

Nov.  or  Feb. 

18  in.  X  4  in. 

Ash      

6,500 

4,550 

2 

Collect  in 
Nov.  of  1899, 
Sowr  in  1901 

18  in.  X  4  in. 

*  Hornbeam     ... 

14,000 

9,800 

4 



18  in.  X  4  in. 

*Elm 

70,000 

21,000 

6 

As  soon  as 
gathered 

18  in.  X  4  in. 

*Alder             

300,000 

60,000 

-1 

0 

Do. 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

*Birch 

800,000 

120,000 

1 

Do. 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Silver  Fir        

10,000 

5,000 

2 

April 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Weymouth  Pine 

30,000 

19,500 

2 

April 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Spruce             

65,000 

48,750 

h 

April 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Scots  pine       

70,000 

49,000 

h 

April 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

*Larch              

75,000 

22,500 

i 

April 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Thorns 

9,500 

7,600 

2 

Collect  in 
Nov.  of  1899, 
Sow  in  1 90 1 

18  in.  X  6  in. 

*  In  some  seasons  smcn  seeds  of  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Alder  and  Larch  do  not  give  a 
germination  of  over  3  per  cent. 

Birch,  elm  and  alder  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  the  ripened 
seed  is  collected  as  possible.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  a 
good  crop  of  birch,  is  to  prepare  the  ground  carefully,  and  have  a 
thin  layer  of  black  earth  or  leaf  mould  laid  on  the  top  of  the  seed-bed, 
and  sow  the  seed  upon  this,  then  scatter  as  much  sharp  sand  over 
the  seed  as  will  prevent  a  light  roller  from  lifting  any  of  the  seed 
and  soil  during  the  process  of  rolling  the  seed-bed ;  afterwards 
cover  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  spruce  or  pine  leaves. 
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Table  of  Plants  required  to  plant  one  acre  by  the  square  and 
diagonal  systems,  and  the  number  of  running  feet  required  by  them 
in  the  nursery  lines. 


No.  required  to 
plant  one  acre 

No.  of  lineal  feet  in  Nursery  lines  to  plant  one  acre 

Distance 
apart 
in  feet 

Distance  apart  in 

lines 

15  in.  X  3  in. 

Distance  apart  in 

lines 

18  in.  x  4  in. 

Distance  apart  in 

lines 

18  in.  .\-  6  in. 

Square 
planting 

Diagonal 
planting 

Square 
planting 

1743 

Diagonal 
planting 

Square 
planting 

2323 

Diagonal 
planting 

Square 
planting 

3485 

Diagonal 
planting 

2i 

6970 

8050 

2013 

26S4 

4025 

3 

4840 

5590 

1210 

1398 

1614 

1864 

2420 

2795 

3h 

3556 

4107 

889 

1027 

1 186 

1369 

177S 

2054 

4 

2722 

3143 

68 1 

7S6 

90S 

1048 

I361 

1572 

4h 

2155 

2489 

539 

C23 

719 

830 

1078 

1245 

5 

1742 

2012 

436 

503 

581 

671 

871 

1006 

5h 

1440 

1663 

360 

416 

480 

555 

720 

832 

6 

I2IO 

1397 

303 

350 

404 

466 

606 

699 

H 

103  I 

1 190 

258 

298 

344 

397 

516 

595 

7 

889 

1026 

223 

257 

297 

342 

445 

513 

n 

774 

893 

194 

224 

258 

298 

387 

447 

8 

680 

785 

170 

197 

227 

262 

340 

393 

The  erection  of  a  tool-house,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
nursery,  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
large  enough  to  seat  all  the  men  during  their  meal  hours  who  may 
be  employed  in  the  nursery  at  any  time.  The  cost  of  it  need  not 
be  great,  and  the  money  expended  will  be  recouped  in  a  very 
short  time,  for  men,  when  their  comfort  is  considered — at  least  the 
class  of  men  we  have  to  deal  with — work  better  for  it.  The 
reverse  happens  when  their  comfort  is  not  cared  for,  and  their 
work  is  neither  so  efficient,  nor  so  freely  performed ;  and  unless 
the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  this  department  of 
sylviculture,  it  is  useless  having  a  home  nursery  :  for  it  would  only 
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become  a  source  of  vexation  and    loss,   instead   of  pleasurable 
profit. 

For  the  purpose  of  executing  the  foregoing  work,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  stock  of  good  tools,  comprising 
spades,  navvy  shovels,  picks,  draining  spits,  rakes,  hoes,  stone- 
hammers,  knives,  garden  lines,  reels,  and  watering-cans,  as  well  as 
a  few  strong  iron  bars,  planks,  and  navvy  barrows. 

In  some  instances  a  temporary  nursery  proves  a  great  conveni- 
ence, particularly  when  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  large  area,  either 
of  ground  previously  occupied  by  timber  trees,  or  a  tract  of  waste 
land. 

In  the  former  case,  two  years  previous  to  felling  the  bulk  of  the 
timber,  a  clearing  ought  to  be  made  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  wood 
by  stub-felling  the  trees  on  the  ground  intended  for  the  temporary 
home  of  the  young  plants  ;  and  this  clearing  must  be  protected 
from  ground  game,  and  stock  of  any  kind,  with  a  cheap  fence  of 
some  sort,  and  the  ground  trenched  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep. 
It  is  then  ready  for  receiving  the  seedlings,  which  ought  to  be 
brought  from  the  home  nursery,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lines 
for  two  years,  when  they  are  on  the  spot  to  replace  the  timber 
which  has  been  cleared  away.  Planting  cannot  be  done  too  soon 
after  a  crop  of  timber  has  been  removed. 

When  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  waste  land,  the  most  suitable 
piece  of  the  best  ground  should  be  utilised  for  the  nursery,  and 
trenched  at  least  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  before  any  plants  are 
put  into  it,  to  allow  the  decomposition  of  any  vegetable  matter 
which  will  assist  the  young  seedlings  in  their  growth.  As  in  the 
wood  nursery,  the  seedlings  should  come  from  the  home  nursery 
for  planting  in  this  also ;  the  reason  for  this  being,  that  there  are 
greater  facilitiesfor  protecting  the  seed-beds  in  the  home  nurserythan 
in  a  temporary  nursery.  In  the  home  nursery,  the  best  protection 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wire  netting  for  the  side  of  the  beds,  twelve 
inches  high,  half-an-inch  mesh,  No.  17  B.W.G.,  and  another  piece 
twenty-four  inches  wide,  of  the  same  mesh  and  gauge.  The  twelve- 
inch  piece  is  fixed  to  small  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  to  which  cross  pieces  the  width  of  the  bed  (four 
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feet)  are  nailed,  then  the  twenty-four  inch  netting  is  fastened 
loosely  at  their  edges  by  wire,  and  laid  on  the  lop  of  the  cross 
pieces.  This  will  enable  those  who  are  weeding  the  seed-bed  to 
lay  back  one  half  of  the  netting  at  a  time,  and,  on  the  completion 
of  cleaning  one  side,  the  wire  is  then  brought  back  to  its  former 
position,  and  the  same  process  can  be  carried  out  on  the  other 
side.  If  preferred,  the  netting  can  be  made  tour  feet  wide,  and 
bodily  lifted,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding.  The  ordinary  tanned 
netting  is  not  an  efficient  protection  against  small  graminivorous 
birds. 
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V._NOTES    ON    LARIX    LEPTOLEPIS. 

By  John  R.   Brown, 
Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 

{Read  at  a  Council  Meeting  of  the  English  Arboriculttiral  Society, 
held  at  York,  on  Friday,  -^oth  Jnne,  1899.) 

Larix  Leptolepis  (slender-scaled),  leaves  linear,  blunt  pointed, 
soft,  spreading  at  the  points,  slightly  recurved,  of  a  beautiful  light 
green,  f  to  ij  in.  long;  branches  nearly  cylindrical,  smooth 
spreading,  horizontal,  and  in  regular  whorls  ;  branchlets,  mostly 
drooping;  cones  ovate,  rounded,  blunt  at  ends  terminal,  and 
numerous  on  the  ends  of  the  small  branchlets,  remaining  on  the 
trees  after  seed  is  shed  for  years  ;  scales  numerous,  thin,  flat, 
greyish  brown.  Height  of  growth  is  named  in  many  botanical 
dictionaries,  and  various  other  books  on  coniferous  forest  trees,  as 
only  attaining  a  height  of  40  ft.  in  Japan.  This  tree  is  found,  it  is 
said,  at  great  elevations — 9,000  feet — as  a  mere  shrub,  2  ft.  high. 

Since  the  introduction  of  L.  leptolepis  into  this  country,  there 
have  been  very  great  disputes  as  to  its  ever  being  a  forest 
tree  likely  to  be  of  value  compared  with  Larix  Etiropea,  so  well 
known  to  our  British  foresters  for  its  genuine  qualities  as  a  timber 
tree. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Meyer  on 
the  subject,  and  consider  the  information  received  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  arboricultural  world. 

Dr.  Meyer  says — "Z.  leptolepis  differs  from  the  European  larch 
in  its  longer  leaves,  which  are  glaucous  when  first  developed  ;  in 
its  differently  shaped  cones,  and  in  other  details.     In  some  districts 
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it  grows  much  more  slowly  than  the  European  larch,  and,  where 
such  is  the  case,  is  more  suitable  for  economic  use.  Its  ornamental 
qualities  are  well  developed  at  Tortworth,  where  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  front  of  the  mansion.  This  tree  has  a  more  spreading 
habit  than  the  common  larch,  hence  requires  more  space  in  planting, 
say  at  least  four  to  six  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  according  to  soil  and 
situation.  Its  aspect  is  light  and  open,  and  affords  an  excellent 
contrast  to  the  broad-leaved  trees  standing  around  it. 

"In  its  native  country  Z.  lepiolepis  is  an  alpine  tree,  ascending  in 
places  to  near  the  snow-line,  where  it  is  often  distorted  by  the 
wind  ;  at  the  lower  limits  of  its  vertical  range  it  attains  quite  the 
dimensions  of  the  European  larch." 

At  the  Conifer  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  1S91,  it  is 
described  thus  :■ — "  Habitat,  Japan.  It  grows  into  a  tree  of  great 
size.  In  the  cooler  forests  some  very  strong  examples  are  inter- 
mixed, but  the  greatest  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  temperate 
regions,  on  volcanic  ground;  a  few  grow  near  to  the  alpine  region. 
This  Japanese  larch  only  occupies  a  somewhat  small  area ;  it 
extends  no  further  south  than  Fuji-san  at  35^°  N.,  its  most 
northern  point  being  38'  N. ;  beyond  this  it  is  not  found,  neither 
is  it  on  the  Island  of  Eso  ;  and  it  is  said  by  many  to  be  of  no 
greater  value  as  a  forest  tree  than  the  European  larch,  but  in  its 
youth  it  is  certainly  more  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  m  1861  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  who 
pronounced  it  perfectly  hardy." 

In  a  very  recent  communication  from  Dr.  Meyer,  he  says  the 
contradictory  statements  as  to  the  height  of  this  tree,  are  due 
entirely  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  it  may  have  been 
seen  by  travellers.  It  is  quite  true  that  on  the  uppermost  clothed 
slopes  of  Fusi-yama,  just  below  the  snow-line,  L.  leptolcpis  is  dwarf, 
stunted,  and  usually  deformed,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  ugly,  thick-stenuned  bush,  than  a  tree. 

In  this  uppermost  zone  of  Japanese  vegetation,  large  stretches 
of  this  larch  may  be  seen  in  which  not  a  single  specimen  exceeds 
a  height  of  five  feet.  Lower  down,  however,  it  is  found — still  under 
severe  arctic  conditions — to  attain  a  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet ; 
and  again,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  approximating  to 
to  those  of  our  northern  forests,  it  attains  in  Japan  a  height  of 
eighty  feet  and  more. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  Dr.  Meyer  contends,  that  in  the 
climatic  conditions  prevalent  over  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  it 
will  attain  as  great  a  size  as  L.  Enropea,  although  its  growth  may 
be  somewhat  slower. 

In  my  opinion  this  information,  from  such  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Meyer,  is  not  only  satisfactory,  but  sets  aside  the  many  other 
descriptions  given  by  various  alpine  travellers,  and  bears  out  that 
there  is  a  future  in  this  larch  unknown  to  the  arboricultural  world. 

It  must,  I  feel  sure,  be  interesting  to  know  that  seed  is  now 
being  procured  in  this  country,  and  on  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Athole's  estates  I  have  sown  seed  for  two  years,  collected  in  the 
North  from  trees  measuring  in  height  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
feet,  which  were  only  planted  eleven  years  ago.  The  history  of 
these  trees  is  as  follows : — The  seed  was  imported  from  Japan 
and  sown  in  the  private  nursery  in  1884,  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years'  growth,  after  having  been  twice 
transplanted,  they  were  in  the  spring  of  1887  planted  where  they 
now  are,  and  growing  vigorously  and  quite  healthy  at  an  altitude 
of  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  ?io  disease  of  any 
kind  visible  about  them,  and  nothing  like  blister  or  aphis  (common 
to  the  European  larch)  was  ever  seen  on  any  of  the  trees.  They 
were  about  one  foot  in  heigiu  when  planted  out,  and  have  kept 
pace  with  Abies  Dong/asii  in  growth  ever  since. 

Ii  is  just  fifteen  years  past  since  the  seeds  were  sown  at  the 
private  nursery  at  Dunkeld.  There  are  about  twenty  trees 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld  at  an  altitude  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level ;  and 
the  trees  planted  at  Blair  Alhole,  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level,  are  doing  equally  as  well  as  those  planted  at 
Dunkeld. 

These  facts  and  particulars  coming  from  our  Highland  forests, 
confirm  fully  all  statements  as  regards  this  Japanese  larch  being 
perfectly  hardy,  as  they  have  withstood  some  very  severe  winters 
since  planted  ;  and  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  Z.  leptolepis  will 
in  the  future  become  a  general  favourite  with  the  British  forester 
who  has  land  that  will  grow  larch  at  his  disposal.  We  ought  to 
dispel  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  this  larch  will  only  attain  the 
height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

My  personal  experience,  from  growing  this  larch  alongside  the 
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European  variety,  is,  that  the  seed  collected  from  it  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  yields  a  much  better  percentage  of  good  seed  in  the 
cones  than  does  the  European  larch,  but  it  takes  somewhat  longer 
to  germinate  after  being  sown  ;  it  develops  quicker,  however,  in  a 
young  state,  and  ripens  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  L.  Europea 
collected  in  the  north,  and  quite  eight  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
foreign  Tyrolese  seed. 

At  one  year,  I  have  had  splendid  seedlings,  grown  at  Messrs. 
Wm.  Clibran  &  Son's  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Cheshire,  in  beds 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  native  and  Tyrolese  larch, 
averaging  i^  to  4^  inches  in  height;  and  at  two  years,  these 
seedlings,  after  being  subjected  to  a  severe  thinning  and  a  slight 
dressing  of  bone  meal,  have  attained  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  in.; 
and  both  the  one  and  two  year  seedlings  had  magnificent  fibrous 
roots.  In  the  transplanting,  I  find  one  year  seedlings  do  well  bedded 
first  season,  and  then  transplanted  out  to  the  usual  nursery  width, 
allowing  them  quite  filteen  inch  rows.  The  loss  in  transplanting 
I  found  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  European  larch,  either  as 
one  year  or  two  year  seedlings,  compared  with  seedlings  growing 
alongside,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  This  I  consider 
is  due  to  the  specially  fine  fibrous  roots  made  by  Japanese  larch, 
compared  with  the  common  larch.  In  the  transplanting  of  larger 
sizes,  for  single  specimens,  I  find  they  can  be  lifted  with  good  roots 
after  two  years'  standing,  and  with  successful  results. 

My  experience  regarding  the  growth  of  this  Japanese  larch  in 
the  ordinary  forest,  is  only  limited,  but  the  few  I  have  seen  in  the 
south  are  making  splendid  progress,  without  the  slightest  signs  of 
disease,  although  in  some  places  the  larch  blister  is  prevalent  in 
the  same  or  adjoining  plantation.  Several  specimens  I  have  seen 
planted  out  singly  as  park  trees,  look  the  picture  of  health,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  foliage  of  hard- 
woods, etc. 

In  the  transplanting  of  Z.  lepiokpsis^  I  consider  that  every  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  plant  in  an  open  situation,  as  no 
coniferous  tree  demands  more  light  than  the  larch,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  birch.  Even  in  the  Alps  it  is  said  to  be  intolerant  of 
shade  falling  from  above,  and  can  bear  side-shade  only  on  the 
better  classes  of  soil.  Some  interesting  experiments  will  be  reported 
from  our  German  masters  in  forestry  during  the  next  year  or  so, 
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which  will,  no  doubt,  not  only  be  minute  in  every  detail,  but  also 
most  interesting,  as  being  the  results  of  practical  experiments  in 
the  well  regulated  German  forests. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  one  who  has  travelled  the  district 
where  L.  leptokpsis  abounds,  that  in  the  mountainous  tracts  in 
which  it  is  found,  it  suffers  little  from  frost,  and  similar  remarks 
obtain  with  regard  to  its  resistance  to  storms.  I  advocate  that  this 
larch,  or  any  other  variety,  should  not  be  cultivated  on  poorer 
classes  of  sandy  soil,  nor  on  tenacious  land,  nor  on  moist  or  wet 
soils  of  any  description ;  but,  if  possible,  on  a  mild,  stony, 
moderately  fresh  soil,  having  sufficient  depth  to  permit  of  the 
normal  development  of  the  root  system,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  it  be  planted  where  it  is  likely  to  be  shaded  in  any 
way. 

From  personal  observations,  I  do  not  consider  it  so  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  our  destructive  spring  frosts,  as  it  does  not  push  into 
leaf  quite  so  early  as  Z.  Europea.  Then  again,  in  autumn  I  find 
the  buds  are  ripened  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  other  varieties, 
therefore  it  is  less  liable  to  be  caught  by  an  early  frost.  Another 
advantage  I  find  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  one  year  seedlings  being  so 
much  more  vigorous  in  growth  and  producing  such  fine  fibrous 
roots.  Then  again,  two  year  seedlings  do  not,  as  a  rule,  become 
so  tap-rooted  as  we  find  generally  the  case  with  native  and 
Tyrolese  larch  seedlings  which  have  stood  two  years  in  the  seed- 
beds. With  all  these  good  qualities,  I  question  very  much  whether 
we  shall  not  find,  when  L.  leptokpsis  is  planted  in  suitable  soils  and 
situations,  that  its  growth  will  be  quite  equal  to  our  native  larch. 

I  am  informed  that  pure  forests  of  larch  are  grown  from  the 
seed  in  Germany,  and  this  Japanese  variety  is  being  tried  in  the 
same  way,  for  experiment,  the  result  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
most  interesting.  Spring  I  consider  the  best  time  for  planting  out 
the  larch,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  early,  as  it  soon  breaks  into 
leaf  Where  early  planting  cannot  be  conveniently  arranged  for, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  and  heel  in  the  seedlings  very  thinly  on  a 
clean  piece  of  ground  ;  and  in  transplanting  larch  of  a  good  size, 
say  two  to  three  feet,  I  say  pit-planting  is  advisable. 

Recently  L.  Avieruana,  also  L.  Siberica,  have  been  said  to  grow 
more  equal  to  our  European  larch  than  any  other  variety,  but  that 
has  yet  to  be  proved.     What  little  I  have  seen  of  Z.  Siberica,  I 
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found  it  to  grow  very  poorly  indeed,  although  planted  and  nursed 
in  the  best  positions. 

I  trust  the  few  notes  which  I  have  given  may  tend  to  dispel  the 
much  disputed  heights  which  L.  leptolepsis  obtains,  and  that  in 
the  future  many  of  our  practical  foresters,  connected  with  this  or 
any  other  society  interested  in  arboriculture,  will  find  out  from 
practical  experience  that  we  have  at  last  found  a  larch  which  will 
withstand  our  changeable  climate  and  keep  free  from  disease,  and 
ultimately  become  a  general  timber  tree. 

In  compiling  these  notes,  I  have  had  to  refer  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  travelled,  and  also  to  use  practical  notes  from 
those  who  have  commenced  to  grow  L.  leptolepsis,  not  only  in 
their  private  nurseries,  but  in  the  plantations. 

I  hope  that  the  experience  of  any  other  of  our  members  who 
have  grown  Japanese  larch  may  also  be  given  to  the  Society,  as  I 
feel  certain  that  any  further  information  concerning  this  interesting 
conifer  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
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VI.— THE  ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
RECENT  EXCURSION  TO  LONDON  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD;  WHAT  WAS  SEEN,  AND 
WHAT  ADVANTAGES  THE  MEMBERS  HAVE 
DERIVED   THEREFROM. 

By  J.   E.   Dalgliesh, 

The  Park,    Bishop  Auckland. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  so  much  to  detail  all  we  have 
seen,  as  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  learned  much  of  real  benefit. 
The  recent  "  Excursion,"  or  its  higher  name,  "  Meeting,"  has 
been  perhaps  of  wider  interest  than  usual,  not  only  because  most 
of  the  places  visited  were  under  the  Crown,  and  in  a  sense  national, 
but  that  they  likewise  afforded  a  wider  field  for  satisfying  the 
peculiar  tastes  and  interests  of  all  present. 

An  English  philosopher  tells  us  that  "we  can  possess  two  kinds 
of  knowledge;  the  one  we  have  on  our  bookshelves,  and  can  refer 
to  at  our  pleasure,  the  other  is  in  our  heads,  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate use."  That  the  latter  is  the  more  valuable  is  unquestionable. 
The  same  writer  tells  us  "  that  reading  makes  a  full  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man;"  and  if  we  couple  to  these  the  power  of 
observation,  we  arrive  at  one  still  higher.  Now,  whilst  one  member 
might  at  once  observe  a  tree  with  some  peculiarity,  or  some  rare 
exotic,  another  the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  leave  the  rest  unnoticed,  we  will  try  to  take  a  more 
general  view,  and  point  out  what  we  consider  of  special  interest. 

Our  party  consisted  of  some  who  possess  land  to  cultivate  and 
enjoy;  some  again,  were  nurserymen,  land  agents, timber  merchants; 
whilst  others — and    I  am  glad    to  say  not  a  few — were  directly 
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interested  in  the  science  of  forestry  and  the  management  of  wood- 
lands ;  again,  some  who  live  in  towns,  and  perhaps  little  acquainted 
with  botany,  forestry,  or  arboriculture  ;  and  some  whose  duty  it  is 
to  beautify  those  parks  for  the  pleasure  of,  shall  I  say— our  less 
fortunate  neighbours,  who  have  little  opportunity  for  such  study  ? 
To  all,  much  was  instructive. 

The  main  object  of  this  Society,  we  suppose,  is  to  bring  together 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  sylviculture  and  arboriculture,  and  who,  by 
their  union  and  intercourse,  may  give  practical  aid  to  that  object 
and  one  another. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  have  our  townsmen  enrolled,  when  they 
are  not  directly  interested  in  our  objects?  We  answer,  we  welcome 
even  their  indirect  interest.  That  they  appreciate  our  work,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  thousands  almost  daily  flock  from  the  towns 
and  enjoy  a  ramble  in  the  woods  and  gardens,  and  further  practically 
show  their  interest,  by  transforming  barren  and  unpromising  land 
into  public  parks  of  no  mean  beauty,  by  planting  avenues  of  trees 
along  their  roads,  and  much  more  that  refines  and  instructs  the 
human  mind,  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  destructive 
element  is  so  often  prominent  in  our  younger  townsfolk,  and  is 
lamentably  proved  by  the  injuries  they  work  on  trees  by  breaking 
branches,  setting  them  on  fire,  carving  their  names  on  the  bark, 
and  occasionally  firing  grass,  heather,  etc.  This  is  often  due  to 
ignorance  and  carelessness,  and  the  more  we  interest  them  in  our 
particular  phase  of  the  subject,  the  less  common  will  these  things 
be. 

Nature,  when  used  rightly,  has  a  refining  and  elevating  influence 
on  the  mind  and  character,  and  who  of  our  party  could  drive  round 
Virginia  Water,  with  the  sun's  glory  path  stretched  across  it,  and 
see  the  winding  edge  of  its  waters,  backed  by  the  beautiful  dark 
sombre  pines,  the  familiar  oaks  and  sweet  chestnuts,  the  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  the  country  beyond  (Windsor  Castle  being 
especially  prominent),  without  being  impressed  and  insensibly 
elevated  by  some  inexplicable  influence  ? 

Who  could  not  but  admire  the  magnificent  expanse  of  land  and 
varied  scenery  from  the  statue  of  George  III,  down  the  long  drive 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  castle,  with  two  rows  of  elms  on 
each  side,  planted  about  the  year  1700?    Feelings  of  pride  for  the 
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Castle  they  beheld,  and  for  their  sovereign,  must  at  least  have  come 
over  them.  When  they  saw  the  castle,  containing  trophies  from 
all  countries,  gained  in  battles  or  presents  from  other  peoples,  surely 
a  little  enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  each  breast.  Or  again,  the 
scenery  of  the  Thames  valley,  driving  towards  Richmond  Park  and 
neighbourhood,  the  views  in  the  park,  the  oaks  of  unknown  age, 
the  majestic  specimens  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  at  Osterley  Park, 
Syon  House,  and  Windsor ;  the  oaks,  chestnuts,  elms  and  limes 
seen  at  these  places  must  at  least  have  excited  a  little  admiration 
in  the  hardest  and  sternest  and  coldest  natures,  if  such  there  were 
among  us. 

Enough  of  this  more  aesthetic  portion  of  our  paper.  To  return 
to  more  practical  points.  All  those  who  are  interested  in  arbori- 
culture (which  may  be  defined  as  that  art  which  aims  at  so  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  on  a  landscape  as  to  produce  the  best  ornamental 
effect — and,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  variety,  the  more  interesting 
is  it  made),  must  have  profited  greatly.  We  viewed  with  delight 
the  fine  avenue  of  elms  in  Osterley  Park,  the  beeches  of  150  to  400 
cubic  feet  contents,  the  splendid  yew  tree;  the  perfect  contour  of 
many  of  the  beeches,  etc.,  must  at  least  have  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  arboriculturist.  The  Oriental  and  Western  planes  were  also 
very  prominent  here. 

For  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing of  them  for  ornamental  effect,  perhaps  Syon  House  was  the 
most  attractive  of  all.  The  avenue  of  limes  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage  road  was  very  grand ;  and  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
grouping  in  twos,  threes,  and  more  of  the  ash,  elm,  oaks,  etc., 
about  the  park,  and  the  great  skill  that  was  shewn  in  their 
arrangement.  Of  the  trees  less  familiar  to  residents  in  the  north 
may  be  mentioned — the  Judas  tree  {Cereis  siliqiiastrum)^  Black 
Walnut  {yuglans  nigra),  Chinese  Crab  {Stiiartia  virginica). 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  Liquidamba  Styrasflua,  also  some  young 
Eucalyptus.  Many  varieties  of  oak  are  here,  one  particularly 
noticeable  was  the  cork  oak.  The  specimens  of  mulberries  were 
likewise  attractive,  especially  to  the  taste.  Sophora  Japonica  and  the 
cork-barked  elm  were  also  noted,  also  fine  specimens  of  the  Swamp 
Cypress  {Taxodiiim  distichiim),  whose  tendency  to  send  roots  to 
ground  level  was  shown  here,  but  even  more  so  in  Bushey  Park, 
where  they  extend  along  the  river  bank  for  eight  yards  on  each 
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side  of  the  tree.     They  seem  well  adapted  for  marshy  ground,  and 
also  preserve  the  banks  of  rivers  from  floods. 

We  cannot  pass  without  a  word  of  praise  on  the  excellent  taste 
and  foresight  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  shown  in  the  laying 
out  of  these  grounds;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  so  near  the  town, 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  culture.  We  were  informed  that 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Swamp  Cypress  lies  in  the 
shedding  of  its  needles,  thus  throwing  off  all  the  noxious  gases 
inhaled. 

Kew  Gardens  must  ever  prove  attractive  to  lovers  of  conifers, 
and  the  rarer  broad-leaved  trees,  for  the  collection  is  very  large, 
and  includes  perhaps  all  that  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  England. 
We  commend  the  system  of  naming  the  trees,  thus  affording 
opportunities  of  studying  their  characteristics  at  leisure.  The 
grouping  of  the  trees  in  the  park  is  very  beautiful,  and  affords 
many  lessons.  The  Atlantic,  Deodar,  and  Lebanon  cedars  are 
always  prominent.  We  would  also  mention  the  fine  collection  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  timbers.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  Eucalyptus,  Kauri  pine,  as  well  as  some  Abies  Menziesii,Fraxinus 
Americana,  etc.;  but  one  regretted  here,  as  in  most  of  the  places, 
that  only  a  glimpse  could  be  obtained,  and  no  real  study  :  this 
must  necessarily  be  so  in  a  limited  time.  Often  we  felt  inclined 
to  stop  when  the  order  was  given  to  "hurry  up,"  as  time  was  short. 
The  Date  palm,  Maiden  Hair  tree  {Salisbiiria  adianiifolia),  the 
Tulip  tree  {Liriodeiidron  tulipifentm),  should  be  mentioned. 

We  found  most  of  the  very  old  oaks  and  elms  in  Windsor, 
Richmond,  and  Osterley  had  been  pollarded,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  to  prevent  them  falling — ^which  makes  them  picturesque. 
Those  in  Richmond  and  Windsor  are  interesting  as  the  survivors 
of  forests,  some  dating  perhaps  from  William  the  Conqueror. 

We  also  had  a  glimpse  in  Kew  of  some  fine  paintings  from 
Nature  by  Marianne  North.  One  was  of  the  Araucaria  excelsa  ; 
but  they  were  nearly  all  paintings  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of 
foreign  lands,  and  require  time  and  leisure  for  study. 

The  finest  cedar  of  Lebanon  we  saw  was,  in  our  opinion,  that 
by  the  mausoleum,  near  Frogmore.  The  bole  was  tall,  straight, 
and  very  cylindrical,  and  clear  of  branches  for  more  than  fifty  feet, 
with  the  familiar  spreading  branches  for  a  top.  It  was  indeed  a 
noble   tree.      Near  the   same  place   was  a  very  fine    Taxodium 
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disiichum,  and  a  Thuja  gigantea,  the  former  about  loSft.  high,  the 
latter  about  90  feet. 

The  bedding  out  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens  was  worthy  of  all 
the  admiration  bestowed  upon  it.  The  great  variety  of  plants — some 
sub-tropical — which  they  can  grow  outside,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  northern  gardeners  and  park  managers.  Many  of 
the  crotons,  and  such  foliaged  plants,  would  not  stand  outside  in 
the  north,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  in  greenhouses.  The  beds  in 
many  cases  were  very  gracefully  and  tastefully  arranged,  no  two 
being  alike.  The  Acer  Negunaa  variegata  for  a  background,  faced 
with  crotons  mixed  with  variegated  grasses  and  smaller  plants, 
were  much  admired.  This  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  geometrical 
style  of  gardening,  which  is  much  too  artificial  and  stiff.  Yews, 
hollies,  and  laurels  cut  into  cones  or  triangles,  or  any  such  figures, 
can  never  be  very  beautiful,  to  our  mind.  Nature  has  order  in 
every  part.  Each  leaf  of  an  oak  is  arranged  on  a  certain  plan,  yet 
it  cannot  be  called  stiff  The  same  is  true  of  the  beech,  the  elm, 
or  any  plant  that  can  be  mentioned. 

When  we  come  to  think  over  all  we  have  seen,  from  the  forester's 
point  of  view,  we  at  once  face  the  fact  that  forestry  is  very  imperfectly 
practised  in  Great  Britain.  We  are  splendid  arboriculturists,  but 
sylviculture,  founded  on  sound  economic  princijDles,  is  seldom 
practised  m  this  country.  We  think  sylviculture  should  not  only 
pay  expenses,  but  yield  a  fair  return  to  those  investing  money  in  it. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  so.  For  instance,  some 
woods  on  high  and  exposed  lands  should  be  kept  open,  to  afford 
room  and  space  to  develop  a  good  top  and  root,  they  will  then 
shelter  lower  land,  and  make  it  fit  for  arable  purposes.  Some 
woods,  again,  are  often  far  removed  from  any  station,  and  the 
carriage  is  very  expensive,  although  this  might  often  be  remedied 
by  making  good  roads.  Other  woods,  again,  may  be  situated  on 
a  hillside  which  has  a  shifting  soil,  and  is  subject  to  floods,  which 
would  devastate  the  valleys,  if  it  was  not  for  the  shelter  they  afford. 
Such  woods  can  hardly  be  valued  on  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenses  ;  they  may  be  a  financial  loss,  but  the  advantages  accruing 
therefrom  to  the  adjoining  country  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Again,  in  studying  such  forests  as  the  Windsor,  we  recognise  at 
once  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  aim  is  rather  to  have  well- 
shaped   trees,   than    straight   cylindrical    boles — in   fact,   more  for 
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beauty  than  usefulness.  Some  of  the  land  is  the  very  best  for  oak, 
yet  they  do  not  aim  at  growing  the  finest  and  straightest  timber, 
and  the  greatest  profit  per  acre  is  not  taken  into  account.  '  Un- 
doubtedly what  we  did  see  was  very  good,  but  might  it  not  be 
better?  The  boles  of  the  oaks,  sweet  chestnuts,  Scotch  firs,  and 
spruce  in  Windsor  Forest,  were  the  best  of  all  we  saw,  and  the  area 
the  most  extended,  but  they  are  clearly  not  grown  for  profit.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Richmond  Park,  2367  acres  in  extent.  The 
Sidmouth  plantation  proved  this.  Planted  in  1824,  with  oak 
generally  as  the  main  crop,  mixed  with  sweet  chestnut  and  spruce ; 
they  are  fine  trees,  but  the  wood  is  kept  open,  to  make  trees  of  a 
good  contour  and  shapely  as  single  specimens,  and  will  eventually 
be  laid  open  to  the  park.  This  seems  to  be  the  plan  followed  out 
here,  but  it  is  not  forestry. 

The  soil  in  Richmond  is  generally  gravelly,  and  we  found  places 
where  it  was  too  dry  even  for  Scotch  pines  to  grow  ;  birch  have 
been  planted,  and  are  doing  well.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
freely  Rhododendron  ponticum  grows  and  seeds  on  this  land  ;  the 
chestnut  ripens  its  fruit,  but  does  not  reproduce  itself 

The  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Dashwood's  must  have  been  quite 
refreshing  to  all  foresters,  and  was  very  interesting.  We  are  now 
on  a  natural  beech  soil,  the  soil  and  rock  being  limestone.  Beech 
is  the  main  timber  of  most  of  the  woods,  and  attains  maturity  in 
from  seventy  to  eighty  years ;  it  grows  rapidly,  but  as  quickly 
decays.  The  method  most  approved  of,  and  which  appears  to 
pay  the  best,  is  technically  called  "The  Shelter  Wood  Selection 
System,"  all  age  classes,  from  the  seedling  to  the  mature  tree,  being 
represented  at  the  same  time,  and  sustained  entirely  by  natural 
regeneration.  The  wood  is  thinned  every  seven  to  fifteen  years, 
by  removing  the  full  grown  trees  all  over  the  area,  and  allowing 
the  remainder  to  come  on  to  be  cropped  in  their  turn,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum  ;  at  the  same  time  any  dead  or  suppressed  trees, 
unlikely  ever  to  be  of  any  value,  are  removed.  Thus,  in  a  way,  a 
comparatively  open  wood  is  ever  maintained,  to  give  light  and  air 
to  the  young  crop  coming  on.  That  this  plan  does  not  meet  with 
approval  from  all,  we  saw  when  we  came  to  a  wood  on  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham's  estate.  Here  the  trees  were  all  about  an  age  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy  years,  and  a  regularly  crowded  wood.  Some 
members  maintained  it  should  be  kept  crowded,  as  in  the  German 
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system  known  as  "Clear  Cutting  in  High  Forest."  Natural 
regeneration  is  still  performed  as  follows  : — When  the  wood  is 
nearing  maturity,  preparatory  thinnings  are  made,  to  enable  the 
remaining  trees  to  bear  seed  plentifully.  After  two  or  three  seed 
years,  the  parents  are  more  and  more  thinned  out,  to  give  light 
and  air  to  the  new  crop;  and  after  about  twenty  years  all  the  old 
trees  are  removed,  and  there  is  a  new  crop  coming  on  of  a 
practically  even  age. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  plans  are  good,  and 
each  has  its  place;  but  we  think  the  "Selection"  system  followed 
there,  and  so  highly  approved  of,  to  be  the  best  on  these  particular 
estates.  It  suits  the  locality,  and  yields  splendid  results,  from 
what  we  were  told,  giving  a  nett  annual  rental  of  ;^2  per  acre.  In 
the  mode  of  felling  and  measurement  there  is  little  out  of  the 
common  :  the  trees  marked  are  felled  by  the  owners,  and  then 
measured,  but  no  further  work  done  to  them.  They  are  measured 
with  a  string  to  where  branches  become  numerous ;  this  string  is 
then  measured  on  a  rod,  thirty-seven  to  thirly-eight  inches  going 
to  a  yard,  and  the  length  given  as  so  many  yards  and  feet.  The 
girth  of  the  tree  is  then  taken  with  the  string ;  the  half  is  made  by 
taking  the  two  ends  together,  and  it  is  again  halved  by  passing  the 
middle  over  the  top  of  a  rule,  the  quarter-girth  being  so  obtained, 
and  the  volume  then  found  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  plan  is 
likely  to  give  less  than  the  real  volume,  but  this  is  compensated  by 
the  splendid  price  there  obtained,  of  is.  to  is.  6d.  a  foot  for  timber 
down  to  even  6  in.  diameter.  Much  of  the  timber  is  worked  in 
the  wood  into  chair  legs,  stretchers,  etc.,  dried,  and  exported  to 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  towns.  These  woods  were  very 
interesting,  and  we  were  loath  to  leave  them. 

Our  visit  to  Caesar's  Camp,  short  as  it  was,  proved  very  instructive. 
Here  the  soil  for  six  to  eighteen  inches  is  a  pure  sand,  and  below 
this  a  pan  four  inches  thick,  impermeable  to  water,  hard,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue,  and  below  this  is  a  flinty  shingle.  The  place,  there- 
fore, is  very  barren  and  poor,  being  dried  up,  or  water-logged,  as 
the  season  is  dry  or  wet ;  and  yet,  with  skill,  it  is  made  profitable. 
Scotch  fir  form  the  entire  crop  here,  and  are  planted  by  digging 
square  pits,  and,  when  not  too  deep,  breaking  through  the  pan 
with  crow-bars  and  removing  it  before  planting.  This  has  entirely 
drained  off  the  water,  and  the  trees  are  growing  remarkably  well- 
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The  land  is  too  poor  for  larch  to  grow.  This  plan  we  consider  of 
great  value.  The  wood  is  sold  in  London  for  firewood,  at  six- 
pence a  foot,  which  price  is,  of  course,  phenomenal. 

Near  the  same  place  was  pointed  out  to  us  areas  of  pure  Scotch, 
where  the  former  crop  had  been  burned,  and  a  fresh  young  thick 
crop  of  natural  seedlings,  from  the  seed  of  adjoining  areas  coming 
up  in  their  place.  We  were  informed  that  these  self-sown  Scotch 
are  less  satisfactory  than  those  planted.  Their  roots  are  not 
so  deep,  and  they  are  thus  easily  thrown  by  wind,  and  suffer 
from  drought.  We  noticed  here  and  there  on  our  road  Scotch 
firs  whose  tops  had  been  killed  by  the  disease  Pcridcrmhim  pini, 
but  better  known  as  foxy  trees,  or  the  pine-blister,  caused  by  the 
supply  of  sap  being  cut  off  above  a  certain  point,  the  mycelium 
converting  the  starch  in  the  wood-cells  into  turpentine,  which 
becomes  infused  in  the  tissues,  and  in  time  hniders  a  fiee  passage 
of  sap.  The  birch  sows  itself  here  so  freely  as  to  be  often  a  pest. 
We  regret  that  time,  as  usual,  prevented  us  exploring  these  inter- 
esting woods  any  further. 

Our  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  coverts  at  Oxshott  and  Esher 
was  also  instructive.  Here  the  woods  were  in  many  cases  much 
too  open,  and  waste  land  was  frequently  seen  which  might  be 
utilised  for  growing  timber.  One  wood  which  we  were  shown 
must  have  proved  interesting  to  all.  It  covered  an  area  of  about 
850  acres.  On  the  top,  where  the  land  was  sandy  but  dry,  pure 
Scotch  pines  were  growing,  whilst  on  descending,  similar  soil  was 
moist  by  water  percolating  downwards,  and  oak  flourished.  This 
wood  is  worked  as  coppice,  with  oak  standards,  the  standards 
being  entirely  self-produced.  The  coppice  in  the  sandy  soil  con- 
sists of  sweet  chestnuts,  alder,  ash  and  hazel,  and  very  prolific  is 
their  growth.  We  measured  chestnut  shoots  of  one  year's  growth 
6  to  8  feet  in  length,  alder  6  feel,  and  foliage  much  larger  than  is 
seen  in  the  north.  We  suggest  that  the  oaks  might  be  pruned, 
which  would  enable  them  to  shoot  away  better  and  make  longer 
boles,  and  give  more  light  to  the  underwood.  As  the  soil  became 
gradually  more  and  more  clayey,  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  was  conspicuous,  and  here  the  coppice  was 
principally  ash  and  some  birch.  The  blackthorn  often  proved  a 
pest.  The  coppice  is  cut  over  every  eight  to  eleven  years,  the 
contractor  cutting  and  clearing  away  at  so  much  per  acre  all  except 
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the  blackthorn,  which  were  rooted  out  by  themselves  and  replaced 
with  ash.  These  were  raised  in  their  own  nursery,  and  were  doing 
well;  a  few  chestnuts  and  hazel  are  also  planted.  About  eighty 
acres  of  the  underwood  is  cut  over  every  year,  thus  in  about  eleven 
years  returning  to  the  original  place.  At  the  same  time  the  oaks 
are  thinned  out. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  where  the  roads  were  good,  a  much 
better  price  was  obtained,  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  to 
remember.  Fine  oak  timber  is  grown  here,  and  2s.  6d.  a  foot 
obtained  for  it,  even  down  to  six  inches  diameter.  The  coppice  is 
used  for  hop  poles,  and  split  for  making  the  crates  and  baskets 
with  which  all  nurserymen  are  familiar.  These  woods  occupy  an 
exceptionally  good  position,  thus  obtaining  a  ready  market  for 
their  stock. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  mention  that  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Surveyors'  Institute.  This  splendid  building, 
recently  completed,  is  admirably  fitted  up  for  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  its  members.  They  have  a  splendid  library,  and 
the  whole  appearance  gives  one  the  idea  of  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness. Professor  Fisher,  whom  we  welcomed  as  a  member  and 
vice-president,  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrating  what  vast 
v/aste  areas  exist  in  England,  and  more  so  in  Ireland,  which  could 
be  profitably  planted.  He  also  explained  to  us  that  each  sylvi- 
cultural  system  has  its  place,  and  that  no  one  in  particular  should 
be  dogmatically  followed.  This  teaching  is  followed  at  the 
Cooper's  Hill  College,  which  is  for  that  reason  far  ahead  of  the 
Continental  schools,  each  of  which  too  stubbornly  follows  one 
particular  system.  Mr.  Gillanders,  in  his  lecture,  took  us  rapidly 
over  the  wide  field  of  entomology,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
forester  must  study  all  its  branches,  and  that  study  being  steadily 
followed,  will  grow  from  being  a  necessity  to  a  pleasure.  We  were 
hospitably  entertained  afterwards  to  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  also  shown  over  the  building. 

Such  is  a  general  survey  of  our  "  Excursion,"  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  we  have'  learned  many  things  which  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  future.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
tell  all  we  saw,  by  any  means,  but  only  what  we  deemed  most 
interesting.  We  must  surely  admit  that  we  are  wiser  for  it,  that 
our  views  have  been  broadened,  our  ideas  widened,  and  a  few  of 
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the  rough  edges  rounded  off,  which  those  not  mixing  much  with 
new  ideas  and  opinions  are  prone  to  develop.  We  were  well  looked 
after  everywhere,  and  the  weather  was  perfect. 

Who  will  deny  that  these  "  Excursions,"  held  year  after  year, 
must  impart  to  all  much  valuable  information,  which  they  can 
bring  to  bear  on  their  everyday  work,  and  make  them  eager  to  see 
more  and  more?  When  we  see  men  past  middle  age  still  learning, 
and  finding  that  with  all  their  diligent  study  they  have,  like  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  only  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  off  the  shore  of 
of  knowledge,  surely  we  who  are  younger  should  follow  their 
good  example,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  little  we  know. 
Let  us  hope  that  each  one  of  us  will  use  individually  every 
opportunity  for  study  and  observation,  make  the  knowledge  our 
own,  and  thus  be  useful  members  of  the  Society,  and  in  our  turn 
help  others. 

By  these  visits  we  put  ourselves  more  prominently  before  the 
public,  who  will  recognise  sooner  or  later  that  there  is  something 
in  forestry  after  all  which  is  worth  attention.  We  need  to  be  more 
widely  known,  and  we  heartily  support  the  proposition  that  all 
masters  of  foxhounds  and  owners  of  woodlands  should  be  informed 
of  our  work;  that  we  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  treatment  of 
woodlands,  and  that  we  are  m  hearty  accord  in  afforesting  those 
many  vast  waste  areas  of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
we  believe  by  judicious  management  might  not  only  be  made 
profitable,  but  would  considerably  enrich  the  country.  By  doing 
so,  fresh  industries  would  be  encouraged,  and  some  of  that  timber 
would  be  supplied,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  imported.  As 
an  island,  forests  do  not  greatly  affect  our  climate  as  in  drier 
countries,  but  when  we  see  what  vast  inroads  are  made  on  forests 
year  by  year,  and  how  they  are  fast  disappearing,  surely  there  is 
cause  for  anxiety  about  the  future  supply.  So  rapid  and  serious 
have  these  demolitions  proceeded,  that  Governments  are  seeing  the 
necessity  of  taking  woodlands  in  charge,  as  in  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  and  also  India,  and  we  trust  Great  Britain  will  see  the 
necessity  of  it.  The  public  are  slow  to  learn,  but  by  patiently 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  them,  our  law-makers  will  be 
slowly  reached,  and  Parliament  will  recognise  that  it  would  be  a 
National  benefit  to  encourage  the  afforestation  of  all  waste  lands, 
and  place  forestry  on  a  sound  basis. 
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And  now  we  must  close,  but  not  without  expressing  our  thanks  to 
the  owners  for  permission  to  view  their  estates,  and  those  who  have 
so  kindly  shown  us  round  ;  we  recognise  the  privilege,  and  we 
heartily  thank  them,  and  though  we  may  not  at  all  times  have 
spoken  approvingly,  it  was  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  We  also 
cordially  thank  those  who  arranged  so  excellent  a  programme  for 
us,  and  with  the  full  desire  that  we  shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  them,  we  say  to  them  all,  "Au  Revoir." 
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VII.— SCALE     INSECTS. 
By    A.    T.     (tillanders, 

Alnwick,    Northumljeiland. 
{Reprinted  by  permissio)!  of  t lie  Manchester  Microscopical  Society). 

Plates  I.  anu  II. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  insects  more  puzzling  to  the 
practical  husbandman,  the  economic  entomologist,  or  the  micro- 
scopist  than  the  ''Scale  Insects."  It  is  on  account  of  the  dependence 
on  the  microscope  with  regard  to  the  essential  points  in  the 
discrimination  of  species  that  I  am  tempted  to  bring  theni  under 
notice. 

Insects  are  classified  according  to  their  general  anatomical 
structure,  and  their  manner  of  feeding  and  methods  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  air-breathing  animals, 
that  the  body  is,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  that  they  have  two  or  four  wings,  six  legs, 
and  two  antenna,',  and  that  they  pass  through  four  stages  of 
metamorphosis. 

The  leg  in  Scale  insects  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  classification, 
inasmuch  as  the  tarsus,  or  last  joint,  is  composed  of  a  single  Joint 
in  the  Coccida;,  a  character  which  is  not  formed  in  any  other 
group  of  insects. 

The  Coccidre  or  scale  insects  belong  to  the  order  Hemiptera, 
which  is  sub  divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  viz.,  Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera,  which  includes  the  bugs;  and  Hemiptera-Homoptera, 
which  includes  Aphidte,  Cicada;,  Psyllidi\?,  and  Coccida^  or  scale 
insects,  which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the  other  families  by 
the  scale  or  covering  which  they  spin  to  protect  their  bodies. 
Hence  the  Germans  call  them  by  the  expressive  term,  "Shield-lice." 
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With  regard  to  more  detailed  distinctions,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Aphidce  or  plant  lice  are  soft-bodied  insects,  usually 
green,  with  long  legs  rather  slender,  and  not  formed  for  leaping. 
They  are  known  in  two  forms,  winged  and  wingless.  The  beak, 
or  feeding  organ,  is  often  very  long,  and  the  tarsus  two-jointed. 

The  PsyllidcX  very  much  resemble  the  Aphidi\i  in  general 
appearance,  but  their  legs  are  well  formed  for  leaping.  The  wings 
are  clear,  the  antennre  conspicuous,  long,  nine  or  ten-jointed,  and 
the  eyes  large  and  prominent.     The  tarsus  is  two-jointed. 

The  Cicadse  differ  from  the  two  previous  groups  by  their  wings 
being  coriaceous,  especially  the  upper  wings  or  elytra.  The  tarsus 
is  three-jointed. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Aleyrodidas  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Scale  insects,  inasmuch  as  their  bodies  are  of  an  ivory  white 
colour,  scaly-looking  in  appearance,  but  are  winged  in  both  sexes, 
and  the  tarsi  two-jointed. 

The  Coccidie  are  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  the 
Homoptera  by  the  following  characteristics,  viz  : — By  their  waxy 
covering  or  scale  composed  of  tufts  or  plates,  either  spun  by  the 
female  as  a  distinct  protective  covering,  or  else  by  the  development 
and  transformation  of  the  chitinous  covering  of  the  insect  itself. 

The  female  undergoes  a  semi-complete  metamorphosis,  is 
apterous  in  all  stages,  has  generally  a  well-developed  rostrum,  and 
legs  (if  any)  show  a  tarsus  of  a  single  joint. 

The  adult  male  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis,  it  may 
be  winged  or  apterous,  has  no  feeding  organs,  and  always  possesses 
eyes. 

The  study  of  the  CoccidcX  being  entirely  microscopical,  Maskell* 
gives  the  following  characters  : — 

(i)  The  presence  of  only  one  joint  in  the  tarsus,  or  fourth 
joint  of  the  leg,  in  males  and  females. 

(2)  A   single   claw   terminating   the   leg    in   males  and 

females. 

(3)  Two  wings  and  two  halteres  in  the  males. 

(4)  Two  or  more  eyes  or  ocular  tubercles  in  addition  to 

an  ordinary  pair  of  eyes. 

*  Scale  Insects  of  New  Zealand. 
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With  regard  to  classification,  Maskell  divides  the  family  into  the 
four  following  groups,  viz  : — 

"  DiASPiDiN.K. — Larvje  active,  naked  ;  adult  females  and 
pup«3  stationary,  covered  with  separate  shields  or 
puparia  composed  partly  of  secretion,  partly  of  the 
earlier  discarded  pellicles  ;  females  apodous  after 
larval  stage,  abdomen  of  females  not  exhibiting  a 
median  cleft  or  dorsal  lobes. 

"  Lecanidink. — Larvae  active,  naked;  adult  females 
and  pup^  active  or  stationary,  naked  or  covered  with 
secretion.  Adults  sometimes  apodous,  abdomen  of 
females  exhibiting  a  median  cleft  and  two  dorsal 
lobes. 

"  Hemicoccidin.*;. — Larvce  active,  naked,  exhibiting  at 
the  abdominal  extremity  two  protruding  anal 
tubercles.  Adult  females,  abdominal  cleft  and 
dorsal  lobes  naked  or  covered  with  secretion. 

"CocciDiN/E." — -Females  in  all  stages  exhibiting  anal 
tubercles,  no  abdominal  cleft  or  dorsal  lobes  naked 
or  covered  with  secretion." 

Mr.  Maskell  again  divides  the  group  Diaspidinne  into  four  genera, 
viz: — 

Aspidiotus, 

Diaspis, 

Mytilaspis, 

Chionaspis, 

Poliaspis, 

Fiorinia. 

The  genus  Aspidiotus  is  generally  considered  the  typical  form 
of  scale,  but  as  the  Chionaspis  is  very  frequently  met  with  in 
our  country  rambles,  I  may  be  permitted  to  adopt  it,  at  least  for 
our  purpose,  and  consider  it  as  the  typical  form  of  scale. 

Chionaspis  scales  are  very  common  on  ash,  willow,  and  other 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  our 
own  neighbourhood,  we  find  young  ash  trees  from  six  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  osiers  from  four  years  and  upwards,  completely 
covered. 
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The    female    scale    (Plate    II.,    ¥\g.    3)    can    be    very    easily 

distinguished  from  the  male  scales,  or  puparia  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  6), 

j       where  the  male  scales  completely  cover  the  ash  stems. 

i  Having,    as    stated    in    a    former    paper,*    given    some    special 

f       attention  to  this  species,  I  may  briefly  mention  the  most  salient 

features  of  its  life-history  and  anatomical  structure. 

If  we  lift  a  perfect  female  scale  any  time  during  the  winter 
months,  a  considerable  number  of  red  eggs  may  be  found 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  4).  Fig.  i  represents  a  single  egg.  The  eggs 
hatch  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  that 
month  the  infested  stems  may  be  recognised  at  a  considerable 
distance,  by  the  number  of  larvae  imparting  quite  a  red  colour  to 
the  stem.  These  larvae  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  2)  usually  measure  about 
the  -j^jj  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  at  first  very  active.  They 
possess  six  legs,  comparatively  long  antennas,  two  eyes,  and  two 
very  long  transparent  hairs  at  the  posterior  end.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  they  assume  a  quiescent  state,  and  inserting 
their  beaks  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  suck  its  juices.  As  soon  as 
the  larvae  assume  this  habit  they  enlarge  considerably:  the  legs  are 
apparently  lost,  and  the  antennae  become  less  conspicuous. 

After  the  larva  has  grown  for  a  short  time  it  casts  its  skin,  and 
it  is  after  the  first  larval  moult  that  the  sexes  are  determined.  The 
female  scale  develops  into  the  form  shown  in  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3,  and 
the  male  as  shown  by  Fig.  6. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  female  scale.  After  the  first  larval 
moult,  which  is  represented  by  Plate  II.,  Fig.  yi,  the  creature 
develops  and  again  moults — the  second  larval  moult  being  shown 
by  d  in  the  same  figure.  Up  to  this  stage  the  creature  protects 
herself  by  means  of  the  cast-off  skins,  but  she  now  commences  to 
further  protect  herself  by  means  of  a  covering  or  scale,  which  is 
spun  by  minute  organs  known  as  "spinnerets"  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  7). 
After  the  second  larval  moult  the  metamorphosis  of  the  female 
insect  is  complete.  The  full  development  is  shown  by  Fig.  5,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  she  is  simply  an  inert  slug-like  object, 
composed  simply  of  body  and  mouth,  the  latter  serving  the  two-fold 
object  of  mouth  and  anchor.  Prior  to  deposition  of  eggs,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  September,  the  ovisac  entirely  fills  the  body, 
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but  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  the  body  gradually  shrivels  until  it 
ultimately  occupies  but  a  very  small  portion  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale.  The  female  soon  dies  after  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and 
during  the  winter  months  a  dead  female  and  eggs  may  be  found 
under  each  scale. 

If  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  female  be  made  in 
winter  the  well-developed  rostrum  will  be  observed,  but  a  special 
examination  of  the  anal  segment,  or  pygidium  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  7), 
shows  FIVE  groups  of  spinnerets — the  number  peculiar  to 
Chionaspis.  And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  pygidium 
yields  the  main  characters  which  form  the  principal  basis  for  the 
discrimination  of  species.  The  anal  lobes,  hairs,  and  other 
characters  requiring  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  are  all 
taken  into  account  by  the  specialist  in  Coccida?. 

It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  only  the  full-grown 
female  should  be  examined  for  specific  points,  as  the  spinnerets 
and  other  microscopical  characters  are  not  fully  developed  until 
after  the  last  larval  moult  ;  and  no  doubt  specific  errors  have 
occurred,  and  are  likely  to  do  so.  by  several  workers  examining 
the  same  species  in  two  distinct  stages. 

The  male  differs  very  materially  from  the  female.  The  male 
scale  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  6,  and  Plate  I.,  Fig.  2)  differs  from  the  female 
(Fig.  5)  by  having  only  one  larval  moult,  by  being  lighter  in 
colour,  and  more  lineal  and  carinated.  The  perfect  male  (Fig.  8) 
contrasts  with  the  female,  inasmuch  as  it  has  two  wings  (though 
apterous  specimens  are  often  found),  six  legs,  two  antennas,  two 
eyes,  and  no  mouth  or  feeding  organ.  In  Chionaspidas  the  male 
generally  appears  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  only  lives  from 
about  three  to  seven  days. 

The  scale  of  Aspidiotus  very  much  resembles  a  miniature  limpet 
shell  composed  of  three  concentric  circles,  the  uppermost  being 
the  remains  of  the  first  larval  moult,  the  middle  the  second  larval 
moult,  and  the  outer  or  lower  enlargement  or  development  after 
the  second  larval  moult.  Plate  II.,  Fig.  9,  represents  a  typical 
female  scale  of  Aspidiotus. 

The  male  scale  or  puparium  diflers  from  the  female  in  being 
smaller,  and  though  of  circular  outline,  tends  slightly  to  linear 
form,  and  the  pellicle,  or  remains  of  first  larval  moult,  lies  at  one 
end. 
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Fig.  lo  represents  a  typical  male  scale  of  Aspidiotus. 

Aspidiotiis  rapax  is  sometimes  found  very  abundantly  on  the 
fig,  begonia,  and  other  greenhouse  plants.  The  scale  of  the 
female  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  slightly  conical,  and  about 
3mm.  in  breadth.  The  exuviae  lie  between  the  centre  and  one 
side,  and  are  generally  darker  than  the  secretion. 

The  body  of  the  female,  which  may  be  found  by  lifting  up  a 
scale,  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

The  chief  character  found  in  the  pygidum  is  the  absence  of 
groups  of  spinnerets.  The  median  lobes  are  well  developed,  the 
outer  edge  of  each  lobe  being  slightly  indented.  Between'  the 
median  lobes  are  two  simple  tapering  plates.  The  remaining 
outer  portion  of  the  pygidium,  from  the  central  lobe,  is  simply 
furnished  with  hairs  and  rudimentary  lobes. 

I'he  male  scales  of  this  species  are  fairly  common,  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  their  smaller  size. 

Aspidiotus  ostneformis  is  a  species  very  often  found  on  pear 
trees. 

The  pygidium  of  the  female  shows  groups  of  spinnerets,  and 
well-developed  median  lobes.  On  either  side  of  the  median  lobes 
there  is  another  lobe,  more  fully  developed  than  in  Aspidiotus 
rapax.  Immediately  beyond  this  is  a  strong  indentation,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  pygidium  is  ornamented  with  spurs. 

Diaspis  rosce,  the  scale  found  on  the  Dog-rose,  is  not  very 
common  in  this  district.  So  far  I  have  only  found  it  twice— on 
stems  of  rather  old  plants,  but  in  each  case  so  abundant  as  to  cover 
the  entire  stems. 

The  female  scale  is  of  circular  form,  rather  a  dirty  white  colour, 
and  about  3  mm.  in  diameter.  The  exuviae  lie  between  the  centre 
and  the  outside,  and  are  of  a  dull  canary  colour. 
^  The  body  of  the  female  is  yellowish  in  colour  and  slightly 
circular  in  shape,  but  considerably  broader  at  the  anterior  than  at 
the  posterior  end.  The  outline  of  the  body  shows  the  segments 
composing  the  body  very  clearly. 

The  examination  of  the  Pygidium  shows  the  presence  of 
numerous  spinnerets.  In  fact,  their  abundance  is  a  conspicuous 
feature— theoretically  five  groups,  but  so  closely  connected  as  to 
form  apparently  three.     Outside  the  principal  group  of  spinnerets 
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are  three  isolated  groups  of  those  organs.  The  individual  organs 
are  larger  than  those  composing  the  main  group,  and  oval  shaped. 

The  median  lobes  are  quite  conspicuous,  but  do  not  project 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  Pygidium.  In  appearance  they  very 
much  resemble  the  double  sammara,  or  seed  of  the  sycamore  tree. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  lobes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  median, 
which  are  rather  small  and  incised. 

The  male  Scale  is  elongated  and  carinated.  The  colour  of  the 
scale  is  white,  with  a  bright  yellow  exuvia  at  one  end  The  male 
of  this  species,  and  in  fact  the  whole  genus,  resembles  the  male  of 
Chionaspis,  both  as  regards  the  form  of  the  scale  and  also  the 
perfect  insect.  The  body  of  the  male  is  orange-red  in  colour, 
wings  white,  legs  yellowish,  and  slightly  pubescent. 

There  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with  the  life-history 
of  Diaspis  ros(z  as  a  species  compared  with  the  genus  Chionaspis. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  larvae  of  Chionaspis  hatch  out  in  early 
May,  assume  the  quiescent  stage  after  a  few  days'  active  existence, 
and  that  eggs  are  found  underneath  the  scale  from  September  to 
May.  The  active  larvx'  and  eggs  of  Diapsis  rosu',  on  the  other 
hand,  are  found  throughout  the  year.  I  have  not  made  a  detailed 
examination  of  their  structural  development,  nor  followed  up 
consecutive  observations  of  their  life-history,  but  I  have  found 
active  larvae  in  November  of  one  year  and  the  same  in  January 
of  another  season. 

The  Mytilaspis  ponioriiin  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  i),  or  common  bark  or 
mussel  scale,  is  unfortunately  only  too  well  known  as  a  garden 
pest.  It  infests  the  a})ple,  pear,  and  plum  amongst  our  fruit  trees, 
and  cotoneaster,  hawthorn,  and  mountain  ash  amongst  our  forest 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  common  term  "mussel-scale"  is  a  very 
appropriate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  resembles,  when  magnified,  our 
common  mussel  of  the  sea  shore. 

It  differs  from  the  Chionaspis  in  being  more  elongated,  less 
circular,  of  a  l)rown  colour,  and  al)(.)ut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  male  scale  was  only  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  R. 
Newstead,  in  Kent,  feeding  on  broom,  and  also,  I  believe,  in 
Cheshire  on  the  same  food-plant.  This  was  rather  an  important 
find,  as  the  species  had  long  been  considered  as  parthenogenetic. 
It  may  even  now  l:)e  considered  as  parallel  to  some  si)ecies  of 
,\phidie,  in  whi(_h  males  have  only  been  found  after  an  interval  of 
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several  years,  or  otherwise  the  sex  may  have  been  determined,  as 
sexes  of  insects  often  are,  by  the  food-plant. 

Two  more  genera  belong  to  the  group  Diaspidin^e,  viz.,  Poliaspis 
and  Fiorinia.  The  former  I  have  not  found,  and  the  latter  only 
once  on  a  greenhouse  plant.  Poliaspis  is  represented  microscopic 
ally  by  having  eight  groups  of  spinnerets,  and  the  Fiorinia  by 
having  an  arch  of  spinnerets.  The  scale  of  Fiorinia  is  different 
from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the  second  larval  moult  nearly  com- 
poses the  whole  puparium. 

As  the  form  of  the  scale  of  Diaspidin^e  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  discriniination  of  genera,  the  following  are  the  more  important 
points,  viz  : — 

Aspidiotus. — Male  and  female  scales  both  circular,  but 
the  male  is  the  smaller  and  tends  to  linear  form. 

Diaspis.^ — Females  much  as  in  Aspidiotus,  but  the  male 
being  linear. 

Mytilaspis. — Male  and  female  linear  and  elongated,  and 
female  mussel-shaped. 

Chionaspis. — Male  and  female  both  linear,  males  same 
as  in  Diaspis. 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  a  group  of  insects  which  spin  a 
covering  or  scale,  in  addition  to  cast-off  larval  moults,  to  protect 
their  bodies.  Now  we  come  to  a  group  of  which  the  actual  body 
of  the  female  is  transformed  into  a  covering  or  scale  for  the  pro- 
tection of  eggs  and  larvee.  This  group  is  known  as  the  Lecanidida?, 
of  which  Plate  I.,  Fig.  3  is  a  typical  example  found  on  sycamore. 

The  scales  of  Lecaniiwi  found  on  sycamore,  hawthorn,  and 
other  plants  have  a  general  appearance  to  brown  dead  buds.  If 
a  few  of  those  scales  be  closely  observed  under  a  glass-covered 
box,  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  we  shall  find  that 
towards  July  25th  or  so  our  box  is  literally  swarming  with  small 
chocolate-brown  active  larvje,  about  the  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Under  the  one-inch  objective  the  structure  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  larvje  of  Chionaspis.  They  move  about  actively  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  settle  down  and  begin  to  imbibe  the  juices  of 
the  plant. 

If  an  infested  portion  of  the  plant  be  examined  during  autLiina 
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it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  small  larvaa  are  now  somewhat 
difficult  to  tind.  They  have  lost  their  activity  and  appendages, 
and  are  now  transformed  into  small  scales  probably  about  the  ^V 
or  Jq  of  an  inch  in  length,  comparatively  flat,  and  in  colour 
harmonising  well  with  the  food-plant.  They  are  to  all  appearances 
lifeless,  and  in  this  comatose  state  pass  the  winter.  On  the  return 
of  spring  the  scales  begin  to  develop,  and  finally  arrive  at  full 
size  about  July  ist.  They  measure  about  A  to  -j>-  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

If  kept  under  glass,  about  this  time  it  will  be  found  tliat  the 
scale  itself  appears  perforated  and  the  case  swarming  with  small 
hymenopterous  parasites.  Hence,  probably,  the  harmony  of  colour 
in  the  early  stage  was  a  means  of  protection  against  natural 
enemies. 

It  is  a  |)0[)ular  opinion  amongst  horticulturists  and  husbandmen 
that  all  brown  scales  are  alike.  In  general  appearance  they  vary 
very  much  in  form  and  outline,  from  perfectly  flat  to  semicircular. 
In  some  species  the  scale  is  perfectly  smooth,  while  others  have  a 
dorsal  keel,  with  tesselated,  perforated,  or  other  peculiar  markings. 

As  it  is  the  microscopical  characters  which  determine  the  species, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  most  salient  features.  There  is  a 
comparatively  long  abdominal  cleft,  with  two  lobes,  at  the  end.  The 
antennae,  legs,  and  mouth  all  require  most  careful  microscopical 
examination.  The  antenni'e  are  composed  of  seven  joints.  In 
some  species  they  are  long  and  slender,  in  others  short  and  robust. 
The  specific  variation  shows  great  diversity  in  the  length  and 
outline  of  the  respective  joints  :  some  show  the  middle  joints  the 
longest,  others  the  first  or  last  joints  the  longest  or  shortest 
respectively,  The  specific  differences  of  the  legs  are  shown  by  the 
comparative  length  of  tibice  and  tarsi.  The  tarsal  digitules  and 
hairs  are  also  taken  into  consideration  as  specific  characters. 

There  is  a  's[jecies  known  as  Lecaniian  ciHaiuiii,  which  I  have 
found  fairly  common  on  oak  in  Cheshire.  In  colour,  more 
especially  in  younger  specimens,  it  is  of  a  dusty  white,  and  tapering 
more  or  less  towards  a  central  point,  thus  slightly  contrasting  with 
the  semicircular  specimens  found  in  sycamore  and  hawthorn. 
It  is,  however,  from  the  fringe  of  ciliae,  or  spines,  that  the  specific 
name  is  determined. 

The  other  important  genus  belonging  to  the  group  Lecanididto 
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is  known  as  Pulvinaria.  The  scale  itself  resembles  the  Lecanium, 
but  in  the  adult  stage  of  the  female  there  is  an  ovisac  attached  to 
the  scale.  Thus  the  Pulvinaria  is  one-half  brown  scale,  one-half 
Avhite  ovisac. 

Prior  to  gestation  the  scale  of  this  genus  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  Lecanium.  The  anal  cleft  is  deep,  but  closed.  The  antennce 
have  eight  joints,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  longest. 

The  various  species  are  found  on  ribes,  peach,  birch, 
camellia,  etc. 

Having  followed  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Maskell  in 
his  "  Scale  Insects  of  New  Zealand,"  I  now  come  to  consider  the 
group  known  as  Hemicoccidince,  but  it  is  only  represented  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  with  local  specimens  by  a  single  species,  viz., 
Asterolecanium  quercicola  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  7),  and  it  is  just  possible 
the  genus  may  be  relegated  to  the  next  group  by  future  specialists. 
This  species  is  very  common  on  oaks  in  Cheshire,  and  should  be 
looked  for  on  the  very  tips  of  the  young  shoots. 

The  female  scale  adheres  very  closely  to  the  young  twig,  so 
much  so,  that  she  actually  causes  a  depression  to  be  formed,  and 
where  they  are  numerically  strong,  often  kill  the  twig.  The 
appearance  presented  may  be  compared  (if  the  simile  is  not 
considered  too  grotesque)  to  the  features  of  a  person  who  has 
suffered  severely  from  smallpox. 

In  appearance  and  structure  the  scale  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Maskell  and  others  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
Diaspidina;  and  Lecanidinse.  It  is  made  up  of  a  glassy  test  or 
scale,  and  around  the  lateral  sides  a  curious  fringe  may  be  seen 
under  the  microscope.  Underneath  this  scale  or  test  may  be 
found  the  actual  body  of  the  insect :  but  in  the  living  specimens  it 
is  almost  inseparable  from  the  scale,  hence  it  is  best  to  select  dead 
specimens  for  microscopical  examination. 

In  dealing  with  group  IV.,  or  Coccidins,  I  shall  simply 
consider  the  sub-division  Dactylopidse,  containing  the  Daciylopius, 
Pseiidococcus,  Ripersia^  and  Cryptococcus. 

The  genus  Dactylopius  (or  mealy  bug)  is  only  too  well  known 
to  all  gardeners  and  owners  of  greenhouses.  The  adult  female 
covers  herself  with  a  mealy,  cottony  secretion,  and  is  comparatively 
active  throughout  her  Ufe.  The  feet  are  always  present,  and 
retained  from  the  larval  to  the  adult  stage. 
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It  is  generally  supposed  by  practical  horticulturists  that  there  is 
only  one  species  of  the  mealy  bug.  Here,  again,  the  micro- 
scopist  has  to  settle  the  point.  The  typical  form  has  eight-jointed 
antennae,  and  the  ano-genital  ring  has  six  hairs.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  antennae  that  the  reliable  specific  characters  are  found. 
The  aberrant  forms  have  from  six  to  nine-jointed  antennae.  The 
various  species  also  differ  in  colour,  especially  when  treated  with 
alcohol. 

The  general  appearance  of  Pseudococcus  resembles  a  small 
white  speck  when  seen  on  the  food-plant.  It  is  found  on  various 
forest  trees,  including  sycamore,  hornbeam,  mountain  ash,  elm, 
and  oak.  There  is  also  a  s])ecies  on  gorse,  which  we  found  on 
one  of  our  excursions  to  Delamere  Torest.  In  the  latter  species 
they  are  generally  found  sparsely  distributed  on  the  gorse  stem, 
but  on  forest  trees  we  may  simply  find  a  single  specimen  on  one 
tree,  or  at  most,  two  or  three  specimens.  In  Plate  I.,  Fig.  5, 
a  typical  specimen  is  shown  on  hornbeam,  being  composed  of 
dead  scales  and  white  ovisacs. 

On  May  25th,  1896,  I  placed  a  few  specimens  in  a  glass- 
covered  box,  with  a  view  of  studying  their  life  history.  The  larvae 
hatched  out  on  June  i6th,  and  moved  about  very  actively  in  the 
box.  They  are  no  bigger  than  mere  pin  points,  of  a  light  colour, 
leaning  to  yellow.  The  antennae  are  composed  of  six  joints,  the 
terminal  joint  being  as  long  as  three  other  joints.  They  have 
large  prominent  eyes,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  just  a  slight  tinge  of 
blue  ;  the  legs  similar  to  other  coccid  larvffi.  The  body  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be  one  piece,  but  is  segmented  abdominally  and 
fluted,  each  flute  terminating  in  a  single  hair. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  differences  of  this  genus,  found  on 
various  food  plants,  it  may  l)e  noted  that  P.  nlicis,  found  on 
gorse,  has  its  antennce  composed  of  nine  joints,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  longest  of  all,  and  the  fourth  the  shortest.  P.  i/Imi, 
on  elm,  has  the  second  and  third  joints  the  longest  of  all,  while 
the  seventh  and  eighth  joints  are  the  shortest. 

I  have  adopted  the  species  on  hornbeam  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  5)  as 
a  typical  specimen,  illustrative  of  general  appearance,  and  the 
species  on  mountain  ash  as  typical  of  the  microscopical  characters. 
In  Plate  II,,  Fig.  11,  the  antenna  is  shown;    Fig.  12,  the  outline 
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of  the  rostrum  ;  and  Fig.  13,  the  leg,  which  shows  the  absence  of 
digitules  on  the  tarsal  joint. 

The  species  on  hornbeam,  on  which  I  tried  to  make  a  few 
observations,  was  taken  from  my  own  garden.  I  found  the  larvae 
hatched  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  I  failed  to  discover 
their  presence  again  until  September.  By  that  time  they  had 
enlarged  considerably,  and  could  be  found  in  comparatively  strong 
numbers,  swarming  on  the  lower  region  of  the  trunk.  At  this  stage 
they  were  still  larvae,  and  the  sexes  could  not  be  determined,  but 
after  this  migratory  descent  the  larvte  pupate  for  the  winter 
months — the  males  appearing  in  spring,  and  the  females  with 
their  white  ovisacs  being  easily  found  about  the  middle  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  up  all  the  phases  of  the  life- 
history  of  this  species,  but  I  trust  the  foregoing  paragraph  may  be 
suggestive  of  its  interest. 

Ripersia  Jraxini  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  4).  This  scale  is  very  common 
on  old  ash  trunks  in  this  district.  In  general  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  genus  Dadylopiiis,  the  bark  being  spotted 
with  numerous  white  specks.  If  an  individual  sac  be  examined 
during  the  winter  months,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  two  or  more 
female  insects.  The  adult  female  is  a  bright  red  colour,  somewhat 
globular  in  shape,  with  six-jointed  antennae,  short  legs,  and  very 
long  rostral  filaments. 

The  males  appear  in  considerable  numbers  during  October  and 
November.  They  are  apterous,  of  a  bright  red  orange  colour, 
with  black  eyes.  The  antennae  show  eight  joints,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  a  curious  ball  and  socket  arrange- 
ment may  be  seen. 

The  male  puparium  is  to  all  practical  purposes  similar  to  that  of 
Chionaspis  and  Diaspis,  though,  of  course,  minute  microscopical 
examination  might  show  special  minute  characters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of 
beech  trees  will  be  found  coated  with  a  white  covering,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  snow  having  frozen.  This  pest  has 
been  graphically  termed  the  "Felt  Scale"  *  by  Miss  Ormerod,  and 

*  Beech  Bark  Felt  Scale,  1897  Report. 
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the  Coccid  itself  is  named   Cfyptococcns  fagi.     (Plate  I.,  Fig.  6, 
shows  a  photograph  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  insect.) 

Where  the  pest  is  but  sparsely  distributed  on  the  stem,  little 
damage  accrues  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  about  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  bark  separates 
from  the  stem,  and  the  tree  ultimately  dies  in  consequence.  And 
as  this  is  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  pest  is 
becoming  rather  alarmingly  injurious. 

On  moving  the  white  covering,  about  midsummer,  the  insects 
may  be  found  in  all  their  respective  stages.  The  adult  female  is 
of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour,  about  half  a  line  in  length,  convex 
above  and  below.  The  dorsal  surface  is  covered  with  a  fine 
pubescence ;  antennae  short  and  three-jointed  :  the  legs  are  repre- 
sented by  short  rudimentary  appendages,  embedded  in  a  thick 
body.  Fig.  14  represents  the  anal  segment  of  the  adult  female, 
according  to  Karl  Sulc.'^-'  Two  black  angulated  eyes  are  seen. 
The  insect  on  the  whole  is  very  helpless,  and  shows  poor  powers 
of  locomotion. 

The  larvae  in  shape  and  appearance  very  much  resemble  other 
Coccid  larva?,  being  active,  and  yellow  in  colour.  The  eyes  are 
rather  conspicuous,  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  antenna^  are 
five-jointed,  and  terminated  by  a  forked  bristle. 

Considering  the  alarming  spread  of  this  pest,  preventative  and 
remedial  measures  ought  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  save  many 
specimen  trees  in  pleasure  parks  and  the  forest  generally. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  remedy,  I  tried  a  solution  which  proved 
very  successful.  To  make  it,  take  about  half  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  boil  and  dissolve  about  i  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  about  i  lb.  of 
common  soap  ;  add  a  handful  of  sulphur,  one  pint  of  paraffin,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  turpentine.  Then  add  about  four 
gallons  of  soft  water  to  this  mixture.  Churn  well  with  a  syringe, 
and,  when  cold,  store  away  in  a  stoppered  barrel  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Apply  with  a  whitewash  brush  about  May,  just  as  the 
larvas  are  hatching  out,  but  before  application  churn  well  with  the 
syringe  to  ensure  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients. 

I  did  not  measure  out  the  ingredients  in  exact  proportions,  but 
took  care  not  to  add  too  much  paraffin  and  turpentine. 

A  most  interesting  and  successful  remedial  measure  has  been 

*  "Studie  o  Coccidech"   ("A  Study  of  Coccids"). 
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brought  under  my  notice  at  Blagdon,  in  Northumberland.  With 
an  inch  augur,  bore  three  holes  at  about  equal  distance  right 
into  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  sloping  slightly  towards  thfe  root  of  the  tree.  Into  these  holes 
place  as  much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  can  be  conveniently  got  in, 
and  then  cork  them  firmly  up  with  a  plug  of  soft  wood.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  and  will  be  found  successful.  It 
was  first  adopted  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  trees  which  were 
then  operated  on  are  now  in  comparatively  good  condition.  Prior 
to  the  experiment  they  were  covered  with  the  scale,  were  very 
sickly-looking,  and  shed  their  leaves  prematurely. 

I  must  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  Sir  Matthew  White-Ridley, 
Bart.,  the  present  Home  Secretary,  for  kindly  granting  permission 
to  record  the  above  treatment. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  common  scales  which  may  be  found  in 
our  own  locality.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
very  minute  microscopical  characters  of  the  species  which  have 
been  considered,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  not  dealt 
with  any  species  I  have  not  either  found  in  the  district  or  prepared 
a  microscopical  slide  of  the  creature  itself.  I  have  introduced  the 
subject  as  it  is  entirely  a  microscopical  study.  But  before  any 
species  whatever  can  be  determined  with  certainty  it  is  necessary 
to  mount  it  with  a  permanent  preparation.  The  insects  them- 
selves may  be  found  either  in  our  field  rambles,  daily  walks,  or 
in  greenhouses  on  our  choice  plants.  And  as  the  dead  females 
answer  best  for  microscopical  examination,  greengrocers'  stalls 
with  their  foreign  fruits,  may  be  looked  upon  as  happy  hunting- 
grounds  for  those  who,  during  the  winter  season,  remain  in  town, 
and  who  wish  to  use  their  microscopes  as  instruments  of  original 
research  in  a  comparatively  fresh  field. 

I  may  add  I  have  also  refrained  from  minute  specific  description, 
because  at  the  present  time  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Newstead,  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  is  preparing 
a  monograph  on  the  subject,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Ray 
Society.  And  it  is  to  him  we  must  look  for  a  revision  and 
accurate  description  of  the  Coccidse  or  Scale  Insects. 

Note. — Plate  I.,  Figures  i,  2,  3,  6,  are  reproduced  from  photographs  by  Mr, 
Edward  Ward.  Figures  4,  5,  7,  are  from  photographs  by  myself. 
Plate  II.,  the  figures  are  from  drawings  by  myself,  with  the  exception 
of  figure  14,  which  is  by  Karl  Sulc. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF     PLATE     I. 


Fig.  I.  "Mussel  scale  oi^  .yf'i/liiaf<jils  pomortiiti.     (Hawthorn.) 

„  2.  Male  scales,  or  puparia  of  Ghionaspis  fraxini.     (Ash.) 

,,  3.  Scales  of  Lecaymua.     (Sycamore.) 

,,  4.  Ripersia  fraj-inl  on  Ash. 

,,  5.  Pseudococcus  sp.  on  Ho'iilx-am.      (P^emale  scale.) 

,,  6.  Cry'potococcus  fuyi  ("Felt  scale")  on  Beech, 

,,  7.  Asterolecanium  quercicola  on  Oak. 


Plate  I. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE    II. 


Fig.    I.   Egg  of  Chionaspis. 

„      2.  Larva  ,, 

„      3.   Female  scale  „  {a)  First  larval  moult. 

(6)  Second  larval  moult. 

,,      4.         „       ,,       ,,         Showmg  dead  female  and  eggs. 

„      5.         ,,   Insect  „  magnified. 

„      6.   Male  scale     „ 

„       7.   Anal  segment  or   Pygidium  of    $   very  highly  magnified, 
showing  "Spinnerets." 

„  8.  Male  Chionaspis. 

„  9.  Female  scale  oi  Aspidiotics.     (Typical.) 

„  10.  Male         „                  „                  „ 

,,  II.  Antenna  of /**eM(/ococcKS.     (Mountain  Ash.) 

„  12.  Outline  of  Rostrum  of /'^-eitt/ococcifs.     (Mountain  Ash.) 

,,    13-   L'Cg         ))         J)  jj  )) 

„     14.  Anal  segment  of  Cr//potococcus  faqi.     Copied  from   Karl 
Sulc. 
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Notes    and    Comments. 


A  New  Process  for  Preser\ing  Tlmijer. 

At  the  close  of  the  Council  Meeting  at  the  Station  Hotel,  New- 
castle, on  Saturday,  nth  February,  1899,  the  members  waited 
upon  Colonel  Haskin,  to  hear  an  exposition  of  the  new  process  for 
preserving  timber  as  carried  on  at  the  works  of  the  Haskin  Wood 
Vulcanising  Company,  Limited,  Samuda's  Shipbuilding  Yard, 
Millwall-on-Thames.  The  members  present  were — Mr.  John 
Graham,  Sacriston,  Durham  (President  of  the  Society)  ;  Professor 
Somerville,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  John 
Maughan,  Jervaulx,  Yorks. ;  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Leazes  Park,  New- 
castle ;  Mr."  T.  Bewick,  Ravensworth ;  Mr.  W.  Fell,  Mr.  G. 
Ross,  Hexham;  Mr.  John  Scott,  Newton,  Stocksfield ;  Mr.  E. 
Shipley,  Darlington  ;  JSIr.  John  Davidson  (Secretary),  and  Mr.  E. 
1  )avidson  (Assistant  Secretary),  Haydon  Bridge.  Colonel  Haskin 
gave  the  members  a  cordial  welcome,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  new  process,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
reference  to  many  beautiful  specimens  of  timber  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  process.  Numerous  questions  were  asked  by 
Professor  Somerville,  Mr.  Maughan,  the  President,  and  others,  to 
elucidate  problematical  points  which  arose  in  their  minds  during 
the  progress  of  Colonel  Haskin's  statements. 

This  system  of  preserving  timber  from  decay  is  a  reversal  of  the 
older  methods,  by  which  the  sap  is  evaporised  in  order  to  make 
room  for  antiseptics  such  as  creosote.  Instead  of  evaporising  or 
withdrawing  the  sap  and  introducing  other  substances  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  the  sap  itself  is  made  the  preservative.      By 
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placing  the  timber  under  compressed  air,  and  heating  it  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  nature  of  the  liquids  is  changed,  and  they  become 
solids.  The  air  pressure  "prevents  evaporation,  while  the  intense 
heat  passes  through  to  the  centre  of  the  timber,  causing  the  con- 
stituents to  organise  into  an  oleaginous  compound,  saturating  the 
fibre,  and  filling  the  pores.  In  cooling  down  under  the  same 
pressure,  the  new  compound  becomes  consolidated  with  the  fibre, 
thus  indurating,  strengthening,  perfecting,  beautifying  and  preserving 
the  wood  from  decay."  By  coagulating  the  albumen,  and  destroying 
the  germinating  principle,  fermentation,  which  is  the  incipient  stage 
in  decomposition,  is  arrested.  'I'he  heat  reaches  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber,  preserves  the  core,  and  prevents  dry  rot  and  common 
rot.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  superheated  air  would  injure 
the  fibre,  and  make  the  wood  brittle  and  weak,  but  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Wood  preserved  in  this  way  is  much  stronger  than  wood 
which  is  subjected  to  the  older  processes,  because  the  fibre  is 
united  by  the  gums  being  brought  together,  like  waxing  a  thread. 
If  the  sap  be  taken  from  the  wood,  its  power  of  resistance  is  weak- 
ened, and  no  material  can  be  found  to  restore  its  strength.  While 
the  strength  of  the  wood  is  not  lessened,  its  weight  is  practically 
maintained  ;  and  over  and  above  all  this,  it  has  a  finer  surface  for 
cabinet  work,  the  pores  being  all  filled,  so  that  wood  treated  by 
this  process  requires  less  labour  in  its  preparation  for  cabinet  work. 
The  great  heat  does  not  split  or  warp  the  timber.  There  is  no 
exudation  from  it,  and  hence  one  side  does  not  shrink  more  than 
another,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  cracks.  The  Company, 
Colonel  Haskin  stated,  intend  erecting  works  on  Tyneside. 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition,  the  President  thanked  Colonel 
Haskin  for  his  kindness,  and  said  he  had  added  very  considerably 
to  their  information.  None  of  them,  before  they  entered  that 
room,  had  any  idea  of  the  process  he  had  described  so  well.  If  it 
was  any  satisfaction  to  Colonel  Haskin  to  say  so,  the  process 
had  commended  itself  to  their  approval,  and  they  wished  him 
every  success,  and  hoped  that  when  he  started  his  works  on  Tyne- 
side he  would  do  very  well. 

Several  of  the  members  requested  permission  to  call  back  again, 
and  Colonel  Haskin  stated  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them 
and  give  them  all  the  information  which  he  possessed  on  the 
subject. 
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A    South   Shields   Ckmetery. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  local  illustrations  of  the  triumph  of  skill 
and  enterprise  over  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
is  now  to  be  found  at  Harton,  South  Shields.      Eleven  years  ago 
Harton  Cemetery  was  a  wilderness.      Since  then  it  has  been  made 
to  blossom  like  a  rose.     The  soil  is  thin  and  scanty,  restmg  on  a 
very   stiff   clay.      The  situation   is   bleak  and   exposed.      Under 
ordinary  conditions  nothing  but  the  commonest  and  hardiest  trees 
and  plants  could  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  there.     But  failure 
pointed  out  the  road  to  success.     Year  by  year  the  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  now,  in  the  cultivated  portions,  the  place  is  more 
like  a  garden  than  a  wind-swept  and  sterile  resting  place  for  the 
dead.     There  is  an  excellently  planned  approach  to  the  cemetery, 
with  a  broad  central  carriage  way  and  lateral  footpaths,  flanked  by 
lines  of  poplars,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will   develop 
into  a  stately  avenue.      Limes  and  sycamores  were  tried  in  this 
avenue  at  first,  but  they  sickened  and  died,  and  the  experiment 
was  a  pronounced  failure.     After  that,  hundreds  of  tons  of  soil 
were  brought  from  a  distance,  and  underneath  this  soil  was  laid 
an    impervious    sheet    of    concrete     to    prevent    the    roots   from 
penetrating  into  the  ungenial  compost  below,  and  to  make  them 
spread  laterally  amongst  the  good  soil  and  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.     In  this  prepared  bed  was  planted  a  variety  of  poplar 
known  as  Canadensis  Nova.     These  trees  are  grafted  on  the  Black 
Italian  poplar,  which  is  noted  for  its  longevity  and  vigour.     It  is 
pre-eminently  a  town  tree,  and  has  been  a  great  success  in  Glasgow. 
Nothing  does  well  at  the  seaside  without  shelter,  and  the  chief  care 
at  Harton  has  been  to  provide  a  natural  screen  of  foliage  for  the 
beds  and  borders.     The  beds,  formed  into  graceful  outlines,  are 
eay  with  scarlet  geraniums  and  yellow  calceolarias,  with  beautiful 
edgings  of  blue  lobelia    and  inner   patches  of  the  most   delicate 
shades  of  green.     Along  the  avenues  are  rows  of  carnations  and 
asters,  and  beds  of  tuberous  rooted-begonias,  now  passing  out  of 
bloom.     Cigantic  hollyhocks  stand  against  the  walls,  and  there  is 
a  splendid  collection  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants.     The  trans- 
formation from  a  wilderness  to  a  garden  is  complete,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  persistent  and  intelligent  attempt  to  deprive  nature  of 
the  stern  and  unlovely  aspect  which  she  wears  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  North-East  Coast. — Newcastle  Daily  Leader. 
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SUBJECTS    OF    ESSAYS    FOR   CURRENT 

YEAR. 

(1899=1900). 

For  which  Medals  will  be  awarded. 


I. — Original  Observations  on  any  Disease  attacking  Forest  Trees 
not  yet  thoroughly  investigated.     Standard  subject. 

2. — The  Destruction  of  the  Insects  most  Injurious  to  Forest  Trees 
not  yet  reported  on,  and  coming  under  the  notice  of  any 
individual  member  in  England.     Standard  subject. 

3. — Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  planting  on  the  East  Coast  of 
England. 

4. — Game  and  Fox  Covers. 

5. — Does  Forestry  pay? 

6. — On  any  other  subject  connected  with  Forestry. 


Note. — The  Judges  will  have  discretionary  power   in    deciding 
whether  or  not  the  Essays  are  deserving  of  an  award. 


Essays  to  be  written  on  foolscap  paper,  under  a  noni  dc  plume ;  to 
bear  the  Essayist's  name  and  address  in  a  separately  sealed 
envelope ;  and  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  June,  1900. 
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SPECIAL     NOTICES. 


Forestry  Examination. 

The  attention  of  young  Foresters  is  desired  to  the  Forestry 
Examination  in  connection  with  this  Society,  which  awards  Certi- 
ficates for  proficiency.  The  Examination  is  conducted  on  practical 
lines,  and  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  helping  young  foresters  to 
obtain  better  situations. 

The  Council  solicits  the  interest  of  Agents  and  Head  Foresters 
in  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  before  Assistants  on  their 
estates,  and  so  help  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Society. 

Competitive  Essays. 

The  Council  having  offered  subjects  of  a  comprehensive 
character,  desire  to  express  the  wish  that  a  better  competition  may 
take  place  this  year. 

Annual  Excursion,   1900. 

The  next  Annual  Excursion  will  be  to  the  district  of  Matlock, 
visiting  Chatsworth  and  other  surrounding  estates.  This  will  be 
as  near  to  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  August  as  possible,  and  will  occupy 
not  more  than  three  clear  days.  Full  particulars  will  be  published, 
as  usual ; — this  notice  being  given  only  for  the  convenience  of 
members. 
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Tl]e  Ei]glish  y\rboricultural  Society, 


ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNTS 


1898-99. 


(see  over.) 


11 
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Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the  English 

Receipts. 

£    s.   d. 

By  Balance  in  hand                  ...  ...  ...  15     oo 

,,  Advertisements  in  Transactions  ...  ...  12      5     o 

,,  Sale  of  Transactions            ...  ...  ...  1136 

„  Dr.  Somerville — Donation  towards  Examination 

Fund          ...              ...  ...  ...  500 

„  Subscriptions       ...              ...  ...  ...  109   13     o 

„  Deposit  in  Bank,  with  Interest  ..  ...  93   19     i 


£237    10     7 
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Arboricultiiyal  Society,  year  ended  August,  i8gg. 


Payments. 


To 


Expenses  in  connection  with  1898 

Excursion 

17 

10 

9 

Postages,  Railway  Carriage,  &c.  ... 

U 

19 

II 

Use  of  Rooms  for  Meetings 

I 

14 

0 

Printing  and  Stationery 

48 

2 

0 

Medals 

2 

18 

0 

Reporter's  Expenses 

0 

18 

0 

Expenses  arranging  1899  Excursion 

3 

0 

0 

Reporter's  Salary 

7 

7 

0 

Secretary  and  Treasurer's  Salary . . . 

20 

0 

0 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary 

5 

5 

0 

,  Deposit  in  Bank,  with  Interest    ...       93   19     i 
,  Cash  in  hand  ...  ...        18   16   10 


£    s.   d. 


124  14     8 


112   15   II 


^237   10     7 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  JOHN  BALDEN,  ) 

BERNARD  COWAN,  f.r.h.s.,  /  ^^"^'^^rs. 

(Signed)    JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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[APPENDIX.] 


Tlie  English  Arboricitlttiral  Society. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS, 

CORRECTED    TO    AUGUST, 

1899. 

Those  marked  *  are  Life  Members. 
Those  marked  t  are  Honorary  Members. 


NOTE. — Any  necessary  correction  required  in  the  Name,  Designation, 
or  Residence  of  any  Member,  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary. 


Date  of 

Election. 

1882  tAdmiralty,  Lords  Commissioners  of,  Greenwich  Hospital 

Branch,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1886     Alexander,  William,  South  View,  Hexham 
1892     Alexander,   (i.,    Forester,   Longsbitton   Terrace,   Hartburn, 

Morpeth 

1896  Allan,  Alexander,  Forester,  Church  Road.  Caerphilly,  Cardiff 

1897  Allan,  William,  M.P.,  Barron  Street,  South  Shields 

1896  Allman,   George,  Assistant   Forester,  Cholmondeley,   near 

Malpas,  Cheshire 

189 1  Ames,  Victor,  Forester,  Thornham  Cottage,  King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk 

1897  Archer,  James,  Forester,  Cossey  Park,  Norwich 

1896     Argent,  William,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1892  Armitage,  Fred,  3  Fenkle  Street,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle 
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Date  of 

Election 

1882     Armstrong,   T.  J.,    Land  Agent,    14    Hawthorn   Terrace, 

Newcastle 
1898     Armstrong,    W.,   Land   Agent,   Sunderlandwick,   Driffield, 

Yorks. 
1893     Armstrong,  Addison  &:  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sunderland 

1893  Armstrong,  Nathaniel,  414  Dilston  Cottage,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle 
Armstrong,  Thomas,  Timber  Merchant,  Cockermouth 

1894  Atkinson,  William,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield 

1895  Atkinson,  Humphrey,  Summerhill,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
1882     Balden,  John,  Land  Agent,  Dilston,  Corbridge-on-Tyne 
1882     Balden,  Robert  S.,  Bywell,  Leeds  Road,  Dewsbury 

1882  tBalden,    John,   jun.,    7   Welby  Street,    KnatchbuU  Road, 

Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 
1893     Baldwin,    Edward,    Assistant    Forester,    Croxteth    Park, 

Liverpool 
1890     Balfour,  D.,  C.E.,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Co.  Durham 
1895  *Balfour,  Professor  Isaac  Bayley,  The  University,  Edinburgh 

1898  Balme,  Frank  M.  P.  Jones,  J. P.,  High  Close,  Ambleside 
1893     Barclay,  David,  11  Murrayfield  Place,  Edinburgh 

1899  Barclay,  Robert  Leatham,  54  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
1892  Barker,  Hebden,  Solicitor,  King  St.,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
1895     Barnard,    The    Rt.   Hon.   Lord,   Raby  Castle,   Staindrop, 

Darlington 
1895     Barningham,  Thomas,  Solicitor,  Barnard  Castle 
1882     Barrett,  R.  B.,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton 
1882     Banie,  James,  Forester,  Rolle  Estate  Office,  Torrington 
1890     Barrie,    William,    Estate    Bailiff,    Croome,    Severn    Stoke, 

Worcester 

1895  '^Barron,  John,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Derby 

1899     Batchelor,  E.  J.,   Nurseryman,   Harlow  Heath   Nurseries, 

Harrogate 
1882  *Bates,  Cadwallader,  J.,  Langley  Castle,  Langley-on-Tyne 
1892     Bayliss,  Jones  &  Bayliss,  Victoria  Works,  Wolverhampton 
1882     Beadon,  F.  W.,  Land  Agent,  Estate  Office,  Huddersfield 
1882     Beattie,   Thomas,   Assistant  Forester,    Langley  Old  Hall, 

Huddersfield 

1896  *Beaumont,  W.  C.  B.,  M.P.,  Bywell  Hall,  Stocksfield 
1888     Bell,  G.  H.,  Wool  Merchant,  Hexham 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1895     Bell,  J.  R.,  Thorp  Perrow,  Bedale 

1895     Bell,  Thomas,  Assistant   Forester,  Widdrington   Cottages, 
Acklington 

1892  Bewick,  Thomas,  Ravensworth  Castle,  Gateshead 

1897  Bewick,  John  William,  Forester,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 

1898  Bewlay,  William  H.,  Nurseryman,  Hall  Santon,  Holmrook, 

Carnforth 

1894  Bewsher,  Robert,  Fell  Close  Villa,  Embleton,  Cockermouth 

1895  Birch,  W.  S.,  W.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  Trundle  Street,  Hull 

1899  Blair,  Percy  A.  F.,  Linden  Grove,  Nutton  Rudly,  Cleveland 

1893  Boa,  Andrew,  I-and  Agent,  Great  Thurlow,  Haverhill 
1895     Bolam,  George,  Land  Agent,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 

1899     Bolam,    T.    W.,    F.R.H.S.,   General    Cemeteries    Superin- 
tendent, Sunderland 
1898     Bolton,  H.  Hargreaves,  Newchurch,  in  Rossendale 

1895  *Boord,  W.  B.,  Beverley,  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks. 

1898  Boughen,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Forester,  The  Nurseries,  Sand- 

ringham.  King's  Lynn 

1893  tBoulger,   Professor,   F.L.S.,   F.G.S.,  34  Argyle   Mansions, 

West  Kensington,  London 

1890  --'Bouverie,  Henry  H.  P.,  i  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

1899  Branford,  W.,  Norfolk  Hotel,  Newcastle 

1898     Brigham,  Malcolm  C  ,  Westoe  Tower,  South  Shields 

1897  Bright,  Tom,  Estate  Agent  and  Valuer,   10  Mount  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 

1891  Broadbent,  George  Alexander,  Rockdeyne,  Cleveland  Rd., 

Huddersfield 
1882     Brown,  John  R.,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 

1898  Brown,  William,  Saw  Mills,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

1896  Brownlow,  J.  T.,  Seedsman,  The  Crescent,  Gateshead 
1898     Bruce,  Nathan  M.,  Forester,  Ken  Hill,  Snettisham,  King's 

Lynn 

1894  Brydon,    John,    Messrs.    Kent    &    Brydon,   Nurserymen^ 

Darlington 

1895  Burnett,  G.  J.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Elstree  Cottage,  Elstree 
1895     Burns,  John 

1890  *Burrill,  T.  O.,  Masham,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 
1894     Cameron,  Alexander,  Assistant  Forester,  Woods  Department^ 
Ampton  Parkj  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
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Date  of 

Election. 

1887  tCarlisle,  The    Right    Hon.  the    Earl  of,  Naworth  Castle, 

Brampton,  Cumberland 

1895  Carrick,  Thomas,  The  Nook,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 
1894     Cartlidge,  J.  C,  Rufford  Mill,  Ollerton,  Newark 

1882  Clark,  J.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Haltwhistle 

1883  tClark,  Henry,  Messrs.  Henry  Clark  &  Sons,  The  Saw  Mills, 

Haltwhistle 
1 89 1     Clark,  Thomas,  Wentworth  Nurseries,  Hexham 
1 89 1     Clark,  George,  Land  Agent,  Dovenby  Hall,  Cockermouth 

1 89 1  Clarke,  Christopher,  Land  Agent,  Charlcot,  Bedale 

1892  Clarke,  J.  VV.,  Land  Agent,  Guisborough,  Yorks. 

1894  Clongh,  W.,  The  Crescent,  Gateshead 
1886  Collins,  R.  T.,  Forester,  Trentham,  Stafford 
1890  Collins,  F.,  Assistant  Forester,  Trentham,  Stafford 

1896  Collins,  Percy,  Assistant  Forester,  Netherby,  Longtown 
1899  Conway,  Thos.,  Forester,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 

1888  Cooper,  George,  Supt.  of  Cemetery,  Gateshead 

1898  Cooper,   Robert  T.,    M.D.,   30^  George  Street,   Hanover 

Square,  London,  W. 
1892     Cooper,  Thomas,  Assistant  Forester,  Bickley  Moss,  near 
Malpas,  Cheshire 

1895  Corbett,  W.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Stan  wick,  Darlington 

1899  Corking,  Joseph  T.,  42  Jackson  Street,  Gateshead 

1896  Cornwall-Legh,   Lieut. -Col.    H.   T.,    79    Onslow   Gardens, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

1894  Coulson,  J.  W.,  Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians,  South  Shields 
1886     Coupar,  Robert,  Forester,  Ashford,  Co.  Galway 

1895  Cosans,  John,  Licensed  Victualler,  South  Shields 

1882     Cowan,  Bernard,  F.R.H.S.,  Supt.  Westoe  Cemetery,  South 
Shields 

1896  Cowie,  George,  Newton,  Chester,  Cheshire 
1888     Coxop,  Jos.  D.,  Barrasford  Arms,  Barrasford 

1896  Crewe,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe, 

Cheshire 

1884  Cruddas,  W.  D.,  M.P.,  Haughton  Castle,  Humshaugh  R.S.O. 

1897  Cumining,  W.,  Forester,  Parkhurst  Poorest,  Newport 
1890     Daglish,  John,  Rothley  Lake,  Morpeth 

1896     Dalgliesh,  J.  Edward,  Middle  Lodge,  The  Park,  Bishop 
Auckland 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1883  Davidson,  William,  Morland  House,  Fallifoot,  Harrogate 

1882  Davidson,  John,  Land  Agent,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1893  Davidson,  Edward,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1894  Davidson,  John,  jun.,  The  Vauce,  Langley-on-Tyne 
1899  Deane,  Arthur,  Forester,  Crown  Road,  Egham 

1895  Dent,  John  W.,  Wm.  Wear   &   Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 

Hexham 

1896  Dickson,  J.  T.,  Nurseryman,  Kingswood,  Chester 

1898  Dickinson,  AVilliam,  Forester,  Park  House,  Arundel,  Sussex 

1893  Dixon,  W.,  Mainsforth  House,  Grove  Hill,  Middlesbro' 

1894  Dobson,  Frank,  Builder,  Chichester  Road,  South  Shields 

1 89 1  Dodds,  F.  W.,  The  Limes,  Cressage,  Shrewsbury 

1885     Dodsworth,  F.  &:  W.,  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1894  Doig,  C,  Forester,  Thoresby,  Worksop 

1897  *Dorman,  A.  J.,  Grey  Towers,  Nanthorpe  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 
13895     Dowell,  Joseph,  Contractor,  77  Winchester  Street,  South 

Shields 

1899  Dunn,  G.  E.,  Thompson  &  Dunn,  Architects,  St.  Nicholas 

Buildings,  Newcastle 
1885  t  Durham,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,   Lambton  Castle, 
Fence  Houses,  Durham 

1898  East,  William,  Florist,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 

1892  Elder,  William,  Forester,  Cholmondeley  Park,  near  Malpas, 

Cheshire 
1 89 1     Ellis,  Thomas,  Painter,  Hexham 
1 89 1     Fawcett,  James  W.,  The  Grange,  Satley,  Darlington 

1882  Fell,  William,  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1893  Ferguson,  W.  W. 

1898  Ferguson,  John,  Dene  Croft,  Jesmond  Park  East,  Newcastle 
1897     Ferguson,  R.  B.,  c/o  Mr.  Jas.  Ferguson,  Bailiffgate,  Alnwick, 

Northumberland 

1883  tFernow,  W.  B.,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  America 
1893     Finn,  S.,  Draper,  86  Cuthbert  Street,  South  Shields 

1895  Fisher,   Professor,    Royal    Engineering  College,    Cooper's 

Hill,  Englefield  Green 
1883     Fleming,  William,  Tudhoe  Villa,  Durham 

1899  Fogg,  J.   J.,   Timber   Department,  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway, 

7  Sefton  Road,  Litherland,  Liverpool 
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Date  of 

Election. 

1883     Forbes,  William,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorkshire 

1898  Forbes,  A.  C,  Forester,  Boowood,  Calne,  Wilts. 

1890     Ford,  John  Walker,  Enfield  Old  Park,  Winchmore  Hill 

1899  Ford,  Ernest,  Head  Gardener,  The  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland 

1898  Forgan,  Wm.,  Assistant  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 
1890  Forrest,  A.  J.,  Bedford  Office,  Thorney,  Peterborough 
1888  Forster,  W.  A.,  Forester,  Belgrave  Lodge,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

1899  Foster,    Christopher,    Head    Gardener,    Oldfield    Nursery, 

Altrincham 

1894  Fox,  Arthur,  Assistant  Forester,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk 

1895  F'raser,  F.  E.,  Land  Agent,  Dyneley  Lodge,  Burnley 

1898  Fraser,  John,  Assistant  Forester,  Sledmere,  Yorks. 
1886     Gallic,  George,  Sledmere,  York 

1892  Gallic,  John  A. 

1899  Gallic,  Alex.,  Assistant  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 
1899  Gamble,  J.  S.,  F\R.S.,  Highfield,  E.  Liss,  Hampshire 
1895  George,  A.  W.,  Sedbury   Park    Estate  Office,  Tidenham, 

Chepstow 
1890     Gibson,  Thomas,  29  Wouldhave  Street,  South  Shields 

1895  Gilchrist,  John  Mc.Bride,  Forester,  Kinnel  Park,  Abergele, 

N.  Wales 

1897  Giles,  C.  P.,  M.P.,  Copse  Hill  House,  Wimbledon,  Surrey 

1898  Gill,  John,  New  Hall,  Bolton  Abbey,  Skipton,  Yorks. 
1886     Gillanders,  A.  T.,  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

1892  Glen,  D.  A.,  Forester,  Kirby,  Liverpool 

1893  Glover,  Joseph,  Timber  Merchant,  Latham,  near  Ormskirk 

1896  Goodall,  William,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1893  *Gough,  W.,  Wykeham,  York 

1897  Gough,  Reginald,  Forester,  Wykeham,  York 
1888  *Graham,  John,  Findon  Cottage,  Sacriston,  Durham 
1890     Graham,  Joseph,  65  Woodburn  Street,  South  Shields 

1894  Graham,   David,   Assistant   Forester,  East  Coomb,  Wood- 

stock, Oxon. 

1895  Grant,  James  N. 

1896  Grant,  William,  Wood  Bailiff,  Lower  Wood  Folds,  Standish, 

near  Wigan 

1893  Gray,  Joseph  S.,  Mill  View,  Holgate,  York 

1894  Greene,  T.,  3  Summerhill  Grove,  Newcastle 
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Date  of 

Election. 

1899     Greenvvell,   His  Honour    Judge    Francis   John,    Greenwell 

Ford,  Lanchester 
1894     Greenwood,  Charles,  Bromesden  Farm,  Highmoor  Cross, 

Henley-on-Thames 

1882  Grey,  C.   G.,   Land  Agent,   Ballycourcy,  Enniscorthy,  Co. 

Wexford,  Ireland 

1898  Groves,  John,  Gardener,  Marshall  Street,  Barnard  Castle 

1896  Gullachsen,  L.  H.,  10  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1897  Guthrie,  Captain,  3  Thornley  Terrace,  South  Shields 
1897     Hall,  Edward,  Forester,  Hovvden  Dene,  Corbridge 

1894  Hall,  William,  134  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  Hall,  W.  T.,  High  Clere,  Newbury 

1896  Hamilton,  1).,  Knowsley,  Prescot 

1893     Hankins,   Charles,   Forester,   Wordvvell,  Culford,   Bury  St. 
Edmunds 

1897  t Hansen,   Professor,    Brokolin,    Mynstensven,  Copenhagen, 

Denmark 
1 888      Hanson,  A.,  Bailiff,  Brandsby  Estate,  Easingwold 
1893     Havelock,  Henry,  Forester,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington 

1883  Havelock,  W.  B.,  The  Nurseries,  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire 

1899  Haworth,   Alfred,    Timber  Ae7cs,    19    South    John   Street, 

Liverpool,  and  30  Fleet  Street,  London. 

1895  '^•'Headlam,  Captain  R.  A.,  Gilmonby  Hall,  Bowes,  Darlington 

1896  Hedley,  T.  W.,  Steward,  Swinburn  Hermitage,  Barrasford 
1895     Henderson,  Robert,  County  Hotel,  South  Shields 

1893  Henderson,  David,   Forester,  Bath  Cottage,  High  Melton, 

Doncaster 

1894  Henderson,  James,  Anick,  Hexham 

1893  Herd,  W.  A.,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 

1894  Herd,  Isaac,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 
1885  Heskett,  W.  J.,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 

1895  Hetherington,  J.  W.,  Bellevue  Street,  Edinburgh 

1896  Hill,  Claud,  Nurseryman,  Stone 

1898  Hill,  James  Robert,  Scholes  Moor,  Holmfirth 

1899  Hill,  Principal  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria 
1885  Hills,  W.  H.,  The  Knoll,  Ambleside 

1895  Hilson,  John,  Forester,  Pusey,  Faringdon,  Berks 
1894     Hindson,  Robert,  88  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1896  Holmes,  W. 
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Election. 

1898  Horsley,  George,  George  Horsley  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 

West  Hartlepool 

1894  Hotson,  Hugh,  Forester,  33  Springfield  Terr.,  Huddersfield 

1899  Houblon,    Colonel    Archer,    Hallingbury    Place,    Bishops 

Hatford,  Essex: 

1885  Hudson,  James,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 

1893     Hudspith,  William,  Greencroft  Park,  Haltwhistle 

1895  *Huggon,  Thos.,  Estate  Bailiff,  Callaly,  Whittingham  R.S.O- 
1889     Hull,  Frank,  Forester,  Lillieshall,  Newport 

1898     Imeson,  R.,  Estate  Agent,  Sutton  Grange,  Masham,  Yorks. 
1897     Ingleby,'  Robert,  The  Mount,  Pateley  Bridge 

1897  Irving,  G.,  Estate  Agent,  West  Fell,  Corbridge 

1893  James,  C.  H.,  Rudchester,  Wylam 

1898  James,  William,  Naworth  Estate  Office,  Brampton,  Carlisle 

1894  Jamieson,  D.,  Barroole  Cottage,  Foxdale,  Isle  of  Man 
1893     Jewitt,   Matthew,  Forester,  Forest  Mount,  Healey,  Riding 

Mill 

1886  Jewitt,  Edward,  Forester,  Mickley,  Prudhoe 
1893     Johnson,  Rev.  M.,  BIyth 

1898  Johnston,  Robert,  Forester,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants 
1883  Johnston,  John,  Assistant  Forester,  Netherby,  Longtown 
1898     Johnston,  Andrew,  Assistant  Forester,  Knipton,  Grantham 

1887  *Joicey,  Edward,  Blenkinsopp  Hall,  Haltwhistle 
1887  *Jonas,  Henry,  Surveyor,  23  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
1893     Kelly,  J.  G.,  West  View,  Pontefract 

1896  Kennedy,  John,  Dalton  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  Kidd,  William,  Forester,  Harewood,  Leeds 

1897  Laidlaw,  P.  O.,  Stone  Croft,  Fourstones 

1897     Laine,  James,  Estate  Steward,  Cheverton  Farm,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight 

1897  Laine,  F.  J.,  Assistant  Forester,  Cheverton  Farm,  Newport 

1898  Laing,  James   Henry,  John   Laing   &  Sons,  Nurserymen, 

Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E, 

1899  Laird,  D.  P.,  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh 
1897     Lamb,  Major  S.  E.,  6  Charles  Street,  London 

1897  Lamb,  R.  O.,  West  Denton,  Scotswood  R.S.O. 
1892  Lauder  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  West  Hartlepool 
1899  Laws,  Councillor,  Gateshead 

1898  Lawson,  Joseph,  Selwood  House,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 
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894     Lee,  Joseph,  West  Land  Ends,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

896  Legard,  D.  C,  Heightington  Hall,  Lincoln 

892  Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Lorton  Park,  Shrewsbury 

890  *Leyland,  C.  J.,  Haggerston  Castle,  Beal,  Northumberland 
894     Liddell,  Matthew,  Hindley  Hall,  Stocksfield 

890  Lincoln,  Edward  H.,  3  Market  Place,  South  Shields 

893  Loan,  Thomas,  Forester,  Anick,  Hexham 

899     Lock,  Hampton  C,  Assistant  Forester,  Danesfield,  Marlow, 
Bucks. 

897  *Lockey,  W.,  Tragan  Avenue,  South  Shields 
883     Lockhart,  L.  C,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

883     Lockhart,  H.  F.,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

899     Lockhart,  Peter,  Land  Agent,  Edenhall,  LangwathbyR.S.O., 
Cumberland 

894  Lowes,  John  B.,  Allans  (ireen,  Bardon  Mill 

883  tLubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent 

883  Luke,  John,  Forester,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 

894  Luke,  Thomas  W.,  Forester,  Bridge  End,  Warden,  Hexham 
896  Mabane,  J.  R.,  Balfe  House,  Park  Terrace,  South  Shields 

898  Mack,  Robert,  Nurseryman,  Catterick,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

895  Mackenzie,  D.  F.,   Land  Agent,  Morton   Hall,   Liberton, 

Midlothian 
898     Madan,  Rev.  Canon,  Doveridge  Vicarage,  Derby 

891  Maister,  C.  L.  N.,  Swinton  Estate  Ofifice,  Masham 

S96  ^^Marchant,  R.  C,   M.R.A.C,   F.C.S.,   P.A.S.I.,   103  High 

Street,  Andover,  Hants. 
895   *Margerison,  Samuel,  Calverley,  Leeds 

892  Marsden,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Clifton  Castle,  Bedale 

890  Marsh,  W.  D.,  Land  Agent,  Broughton,  Skipton-in-Craven 
892     Marsh,  C.  H.,  18  Croft  Terrace,  South  Shields 

889  *Marshall,  S.  A.,  Skelwith  Fold,  Ambleside 
883  *Marshall,  R.  D.,  Castle  Rigg  Manor,  Keswick 
895     Marshall,  George,  Land  Agent,  Godalming,  Surrey 
892     Marshall,  T.  D.,  Solicitor,  King  Street,  South  Shields 

898  Marshall,  W.  H.,  Place  Fell  House,  Patterdale,  Penrith 

899  Marshall,  Peter,  Forester,  Euston,  Thetford,  Suffolk 
899     Martin,  Thomas,  Hampden  House  Club,  London,  N.W. 
895  *Masham,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Swinton,  Masham 

891  Mason,  John,  Estate  Office,  Grantley,  Ripon 
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1883  Matheson,  Thomas,  Nurseryman,  Morpeth 

1899     Maudlen,  J.  C.,  19  Osborne  Road,  Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne 
1891  *Maughan,  John,  Land  Agent,  Jervaulx,  Middleham 

1891  IMc.Andrew,  P.,  Forester,  Prudhoe  Hall,  Prudhoe 

1895     Mc.Cracken,  William,  Land  Agent,  Englesea  House,  Crewe 
1899     Mc.Dougall,  Alexander,  Forester,  Buncombe  Park,  Helmsley 
R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

1892  Mc.Que,  Alexander,  Assistant  Forester,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

1893  Mc.Rae,  A.,  J.   M.   Bennet   &  Sons,   Timber   Merchants, 

Manchester 

1895  Mein,  F.  J.,  Stuart  &  Mein,  Nurserymen,  Kelso 

1899     Middleton,  Sir  Arthur  E,  Bart.,  Belsay  Castle,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 
1899     Miles,  Charles,  Timber  Merchant,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 

1894  Milne,  \Villiara,W.  Fell  &:  Co.,The  Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1896  Milthorpe,  John,  Nurseryman,  Gowlands,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1884  Mitchell,    John,   Forester,   Strid    Cottage,   Bolton    Abbey, 

Skipton 
1890  tMitchell,  Mrs.,  Strid  Cottage,  Bolton  Abbey,  Skipton 
1886     Mitchell,  James,  Manager,  Frystone,  Ferrybridge 
1884     Mitchell,  Francis,  Park  Farm  Office,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire 
1899     Moir,  E.  Mc Arthur,  Castlethorp,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire 

1894  Molyneux,  Job,  Curraghmore,  Portlaw,  Ireland 

1896     Moffat,  A.  D.,  Land  Agent,  Beechwood,  Lynn,  Cheshire 
1899     Moffat,  R.,  Head  Gardener,  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1896  Moran,  J.  A.,  Editor  Land  Agents'  Record,  149  Strand,  W.C. 

1893  Motley,    Lewis,    Motley    &    Green,    St.    George's    Works, 

St.  George  Street,  Leeds 

1897  Moult,  John,  Underbill,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead 

1895  Mulford,  Fred,  Timber  Merchant,  Greywell,  Ordiham,  Hants 
1895     Munro,  Alexander,  Forester,  c/o  R.   M.   D.  Sander,  Land 

Agent,  Charlevill,  Co.  Cork 

1898  Murray,  Matthew,  West  Villa,  The  Green,  Wallsend 
1898     Muse,  T.  J.,  C.C,  Castleside  House,  Consett  R.S.O. 
1886  '^^Newbiggen,  John,  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Dumfries 

1894  Nicholson,  W.  D.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
1894  tNicholson,  George,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
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1899     Oakley,  John  H.,  10  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
S.W. 

1894  Gates,  G.  G.,  Sparkin,  Worksop 

1895  Grkney,  W.  C.,  Thoresby,  Gllerton,  Notts 

1S93     Grmiston,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Mickley  Bank,  Stocks- 
field 

1898  Grmiston,  Walter,  Lee,  Walton  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 

Langley-on-Tyne 

1895  Palliser,  James,  Park  Road,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

1896  Palliser,  William,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

1899  Pattinson,  — ,  Bitchburn  Colliery  Co.,  Darlington 

1895  Pearson,  G.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Baldersby  S.G. 
1890     Pebbles,  J.,  South  Marine  Park,  South  Shields 
1S93   -^Peel,  Edward  L.,  9  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

1898  Perry,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Parkhurst  Forest,  Newport, 

Isle  of  Wight 

1896  Petrie,  David,  Westoe  Hotel,  South  Shields 

1899  Philip,  William  W.,  Factor,  Gigha,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
1899     Pitcaithley,  Alex.,  Forester,  Jeannie  Bank,  Gld  Scone,  Perth 
1883  *Plummer,  Arthur  B.,  Architect,  Priors,  Tynemoulh 

1894  Pollard,    J.  C,    Glass   Merchant,   Mowbray   Road,   South 
Shields 

1894  Pollard,  Henry,  72  and  74  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 
1890  Poison,  Daniel,  Leader  Gffice,  Newcastle 

1895  Pope,  William,  Gardener,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1896  Pope,  Alfred,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 
1895  *Portland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  Welbeck,  Worksop 
1895  Potter,  Professor,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 
1S93     Potts,  R.  G.,  Auctioneer,  South  View  Terrace,  South  Shields 
1895     Ralston,  W.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 
1893     Reed,  J.  T.,  Caldwele  Villa,  South  Shields 
1898     Riddle,  William  R.,  Chemist,  Burncroft,  Hexham 
189s   *Ridiey,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  W.,  Bart.,  Blagdon,  Cram- 

lington 
1892     Ritson,  Morley,  Timber  Merchant,  Hexham 
.1890     Roberts,    Thos.,    Forester,    Stud    Farm,  Swanton  Novers, 

Norfolk 
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1898     Roberts,    John,    Forester,    Herbert    Lodge,   Dean   Forest, 
Cinderford,  Glous. 

1895  Robertson,  Thomas,  Knockboy,  Recess,  Co.  Galvvay 

1896  Robertson,  David,  Forester,  Newton,  Chester 
1888     Robinson,  J.  F.,  Timber  Merchant,  Burnopfield 

1895      Robinson,  John   W.,  Land  Agent,  Whinfell   Hall,  Cocker- 
mouth 

1898  Robinson,  John,  Westwood  Hall,  Leek,  Stafford 

1882  Robson,   J.    \V.,  Joseph   Robson   &  Son,  The   Nurseries, 

Hexham 

1895  Robson,  W.  D.,  Timber  Merchant,  Hawick 

1892  *Rolle,  The  Hon.  iMark,  Stevenstone,  Torrington 

1891     Ross,    George,   Joseph    Robson    &    Son,    The    Nurseries, 
Hexham 

1896  Ross,  A.  J.,   Assistant  Forester,   Skipton   Castle,  Skipton, 

Yorks. 

1893  Rowlandson,  C,  The  College,  Durham 

1899  Rudd,    John,    Auctioneer    and    Land    Agent,    Winchester 

Street,  South  Shields 
1895      Rutherford,  J.  A.,  Land  Agent,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1883  Sample,  Thomas,  Land  Agent,  Bothal  Castle,  Morpeth 
1883  *Sami)le,  C.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Matfen,  Corbridge 

1883     Scott,  John,   Land  Agent,  Newton,  Stocksfield 

1895  Scott,  John  D.,  Forester,  Bingham,  Notts. 

1893  Scott,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Hill  Crest,  Ryton 

1898  Scott,  A.,  Forester,  Southwick,  Fareham,  Hants. 

1896  Seaton,  A.,  Forester,  Hawarden,  Chester 

1894  Shand,  William,  Nurseryman,  Lancaster 

1897  Shearburn,  H.,  Godalming,  Surrey 

1899  Sheriff,  Steven,  Village  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1883     Shipley,  Ral[)h,   Woodman,  Plunderheath,  Haydon  Bridge- 
on-Tyne 

1883  Shipley,  Edward,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

1898  Short,  John,  Forester,   Blagdon,  Cramlington,  Northumber- 

land 
1898     Simpson,  W.  A.,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton,  Yorks. 
1885     Slater,  Herbert,  Assistant  Forester,   Belvoir  Castle  Estate, 

Knipton,  Grantham 

1884  Smith,  David,  Woodman,  Scremerston,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
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1894  Smith,  Robert,  259  Beaconsfield  Street,  Newcastle 

1887  Smith,  Stephen,  Bailiff,   Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle 

1888  Smith,  William,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 
1892  Smith,  Councillor  W.  R.,  27  Meldon  Terrace,  South  Shields 
1892  Smith,  J.  M.,   Kensington  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1895  Smith,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 

1896  Smith,  J.  O.,  Derwentside  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1896  Smith,  Tom,  Cashier,  73  Bouverie  Street,  Chester 

1898  Smith,  William,    Assistant    Forester,    Cholmondeley   Park, 
Mai  pas 

1897  Snovvdon,  Lancelot,  King  Street,  South  Shields 

1892  tSomerville,  Professor,  The  University,  Cambridge 
1891  Spence,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Ripon 

1891  Stewart,  Dr.,  Hexham 

1894  Stokes,  Councillor  Henry,  South  Shields 

1898  Storey,  Wm.,  Head  Forester,  Gal  worthy,  Tavistock,  Devon 

1893  Storie,  W.,  Forester,  Whitway  House,  Newbury,  Berks. 
1896  Storie,  Alex.  B.,  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1885  ^Straker,  J.  H.,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 

1890  ''''Straker,  J.  C.,   The  Leazes,  Hexham 

1894  Surtees,  R.  G.,  Contractor,  Colwell,  Barrasford 
1883  Sutherland,  M.,  Forester,  Netherby,  Longtown 
1894  Swales,  John,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 

1898  Swinney,  William,  10  Wentwoith  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1893  Symm,  John,  Engineer,  Newton,  Stocksfield 

1 89 1  Tait,  James,  Forester,  Marske,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
1887  Taylor,  Thomas,  Chipchase  Castle,  Wark-on-Tyne 
1896  Taylor,  J.,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorks. 

1898  Taylor,  John,  Westoe,  South  Shields 

1898  Taylor,  John,  Lansdowne  House,  South  Shields 

1898  Theakston,  Thos.,  J. P.,  Billfield,  Masham,  Yorks. 

1896  Thelwell,  Thomas,  Assistant  Forester,  Cholmondeley  Park, 
near  Malpas,  Cheshire 

1899  Thomas,  T.,  Ceres  Works,  Liverpool 

1896  Thompson,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle 

1897  Thompson,  John,  Park  Superintendent,  South  Shields 

1892  Thornton,  Councillor,  Thorney  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1893  Tomlinson,  Wilson,  Forester,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Notts. 
1899  Totty,  Harry,  Forester,  Chase  House,  Tidenham,  Chepstow 
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1893  Tristram,  Rev.  Canon,  D.D.,  F.RS.,The  College,  Durham 

1894  Turnbull,  Dr.,  3  Westoe  Crescent,  South  Shields 

1894  Turner,  James,  3  Havelock  Terrace,  Gateshead 

1895  Turner,  Warner,  Land  Agent,  Welbeck 

1893  *Veitch,  Harry  James,  Nurseryman,  Chelsea,  London 

1892     Wakenshaw,  J.  W'.,  Runnymede,  Kenton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1890  Walker,  J.  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  Orchard  House,  Hexham 

1897  Walker,  J.  D.,  Solicitor,  21  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1 89 1  Wallace,  Henry,  Land  Agent,   Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 

1898  Wallace,  D.  P.,  Forester,  Filleigh,  North  Devon 

1892  Walton,  C  E.,  Accountant,  King  Street,  South  Shields 
1895      Walton,  \V.  S.,  Church  Street,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1891  Ward,  D.  M.,  84  King  Street,  South  Shields 

1892  Wardle,  J.  P.,  'i'imber  Merchant,  South  Shields 

1895  *Watson-Armstrong,  W.  A.,  Cragside,  Rothbury 

1896  *"Watney,  Daniel,  33  Poultry,  London 
1883  *VVatt,  James,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 

1895  Watt,  J.  W.,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 

1896  Watt,  Alex,,  Land  Agent,  The  Grove,  Ravenglass,  Carnforth 

1899  Watt,    George     Frederick,    Cashier,    6    Knockhall    Grove, 

Greenhithe,   Kent 
1899     Watt,  Mrs.  Leah  C,  6  Knockhall  Grove,  Greenhithe,  Kent 

1894  Watters,  John,  Forester,  Ridley  Hall,  Bardon  Mill,  Carlisle 
1890     Welton,  William,  Land  Agent,  Hexham 

1898  Wheler,  E.  G,  Swansfield   House,  Alnwick 

1893  Whitaker,  John,  Forester,  Abbeystead,  Lancaster 
1890     White,  William,  Forester,  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington 

1899  White,  Joseph,   House  and  Land  Agent,  58  King  Street, 

South  Shields 
1892     Whitfield,   Thomas,   Tyne  Dock   Engineering  Co.,   South 
Shields 

1895  Whittingham,  W.,  Estate  Office,  Sledmere,  York 

1894  Wilcox,  Albert,  Assistant  Forester,  Sandyford,  near  Stone, 

Staffordshire 
1892     Wilkinson,  W.,  Assistant  Forester,  Balderton,  Cheshire 
1886  tWilson,  Sir  Jacob,  3  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W. 
1886     Wilson,  John,  The  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1894     VV^ilson,  Henry,  Architect,  Hexham 
1897     Winder,  James,  Gardener,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 

12 
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1893  Winter,  F.,  26  Havelock  Terrace,  Union  Lane,  Gateshead 
1899     Winter,  Thos.  Scott,  Builder  and  Surveyor,  Mile  End  Road, 

South  Shields 
1898     Wiseman,  Edward,  Nurseryman,  Elgin 

1894  *VVood,  A.  F.  N.,  Belswardyne  Hall,  Shrewsbury 
1898     Wood,  George,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

1895  Yeo,  D.  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  Chippenham 

1893     Young,  T.  J.,  South   Eastern   Agricultural    College,   VVye, 
near  Ashford,  Kent 

1896  Young,  Harry  J.,  21  Sea  View,  South  Shields 
1896     Young,  Dr.,  Chapter  Row,  South  Shields 


Patrons. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P.,  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent 

Cadwallader  J.  Bates,  Esq.,  Langley  Castle,  Northumberland 

Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  Chipchase  Castle,  North  Tyne 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe,  Cheshire 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Masham,  Swinton,  Masham 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  3  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.VV. 

John  Maughan,  Esq.,  F.S.L,  Jervaulx,  Middleham 

F.  W.  Beadon,  Esq.,  Longley  Hall,  Huddersfield 

President. 

Mr.  Coroner  Graham,  Findon  Cottage,  Sacriston,  Durham 

Vice=Presidents. 

J.  H.  Straker,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 
C.  G.  Grey,  Ballycourcy,  Enniscorthy 
John  Balden,  Dilston,  Corbridge 
William  Fell,  Hexham 
J.  W.  Robson,  Hexham 
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William  Forbes,  Swinton,  ^lasham 

W.  D.  Cruddas,  M.P.,  Haughton  Castle,  Northumberland 

Henry  Wallace,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 

Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  South  Shields 

Joseph  S.  Gray,  York 

Professor  Somerville,  The  University,  Cambridge 

George  Marshall,  Godalming,  Surrey 

Professor  Fisher,  Cooper's  Hill 

W.  B.  Havelock,  The  Nurseries,  Brocklesby 

flembers  of  Council. 

John  R.  Brown,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham 

John  Luke,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 

George  Bolam,  Land  Agent,  Berwick 

William  Elder,  Cholmondeley,  near  ISIalpas 

William  Milne,  Hexham 

J.  F.  Robinson,  Burnopfield 

George  Ross,  The  Nurseries,  Hexham 

Dr.  Young,  South  Shields 

T.  Bewick,  Ravensworth,  Gateshead 

John  Wilson,  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle 

John  Scott,  Newton,  Stocksfield 

W.  A.  Forster,  Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford 

A.  T.  Gillanders,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

Thomas  Roberts,  Swanton  Novers 

George  Gallie,  Sledmere,  York 

George  Cooper,  Gateshead 

George  Clark,  Cockermouth 

Edward  Shipley,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

W.  A.  Herd,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

John  Davidson,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Edward  Davidson,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland 
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Auditors. 


John  Balden,  Dilston,  Corbridge 
Bernard  Cowan,  Westoe,  South  Shields 

Local  Secretaries. 

W.  B.  Havelock,  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire 

Wm.  Forbes,  Swinton,  Masham 

M.  Sutherland,  Netherby,  Longtown 

Bernard  Cowan,  Westoe,  South  Shields 

Wm.  Fleming,  Tudhoe,  Durham 

R.  T.  Collins,  Trentham,  Stafford 

James  Barrie,  Torrington,  North  Devon 

Joseph  Dick,  Wentworth,  Rotherham 

Francis  Mitchell,  Althorpe,  Northampton 

Ed.  Shipley,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 

Jos,  D.  Coxon,  Barrasford 

Frank  Hull,  Lilleshall,  Newport 

W.  A.  Forster,  Balgrave  Lodge,  Pulford 

W.  Tomlinson,  Clumber,  Worksop 

A.  J.  Forrest,  Burnley 

Wm.  Elder,  Cholmondeley,  near  Malpas 

Thomas  Roberts,  Melton  Constable 

Edward  Davidson,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge 

Robert  Coupar,  Ashford,  Co.  Galway 

W.  Storie,  Highclere,  Newbury 

John  Mitchell,  Strid  Cottage,  Bolton  Abbey 

James  Mitchell,  Frystone,  Ferrybridge 

Charles  Hankins,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

John  R.  Brown,  Altrincham 

D.  A.  Glen,  Croxteth  Park,  Liverpool 

A.  T.  Gillanders,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 

George  Clark,  Dovcnby  Hall,  Cockermouth 
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Official   Reporter. 

Daniel  Poison,  M.J. I.,  Leader  0?ncQ,  Newcastle 

Judges. 

Professor   Somerville,    D.CEc,    B.Sc,    F.R.S.E.,    F.C.S.,   The 

University,  Cambridge 
Professor  Fisher,  Englefield  Green 
John  Maughan,  F.S.I.,  Jervaulx 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  General  jNIeeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aytoun  Street,  Manchester,  on  Tuesday 
night,  14th  August,  1900.  Mr.  John  Graham,  President  of  the 
Society,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Edward  Davidson)  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  adopted. 

New  Members. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  new 
members. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  membership,  as  nominated  at  meetings  of  the 
Council: — Col.  L.  Heyworth,  Mr.  H.  P.  L.  Heyworth,  Ashford; 
Lieut  -Col.  Walter  Henry  Pride,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Geo.  Johnson, 
Swinton ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Naylor,  Thelwell ;  Mr.  John  Joseph  Nixon, 
Cambo ;  Mr.  William  Gray,  Cornhill-on-Tweed ;  Rev.  E.  E. 
Forbes,  Chollerton  ;  Mr.  James  Michie,  Orwell  Park  ;  Mr.  George 
Cranston,  Hamsterley ;  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Hexham  ;  ]Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  Matfen ;  Mr.  John  A.  Culdcutt,  Rugby ;  Mr.  William 
Garratt,  Melbourne;.  Mr.  Duncan  McLean,  Market  Rasen ;  Mr. 
George  Thornton,   Ingleton ;    Mr.   John   Bailiffe,  Ferry  Bridge ; 
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Mr.  Johannes  Rafn,  Copenhagen  ;  Mr.  Watson  Askew  Robertson, 
Ladykirk  ;  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Bell,  Mr.  Claude  H.  Watson,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ;  Mr.  B.  G.  Elliott,  London,  N.AV.;  Sir  John  Swinburne, 
Bart.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  George  Cadell,  London,  S.W.; 
Mr.  George  Tyzack,  Haydon  Bridge  ;  Mr.  Adam  Little,  Belford  ; 
Mr.  William  Iveson,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  John  H.  C.  Colton,  Carlisle ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Berry,  Morpeth ;  Mr.  Wm.  White,  Gateshead ;  Mr.  Jos. 
Bowker,  Darlington  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowper  Coles,  Crickhowell ;  Mr. 
H,  J.  Elwes,  Andoversford  ;   Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  Altrincham. 

The  following  additional  nominations  were  handed  in  : — Mr. 
G.  W.  Ashworth,  Waterfoot ;  Mr.  D.  Mc. Bride,  Knutsford  ;  Sir 
Hugh  Beesor,  London,  W.;  Mr.  Donald  Drane,  Roughton  ;  Col. 
Godman,  Great  Smeaton ;  Mr.  Jos.  Price,  Knutsford ;  Mr. 
Leonard  Pewson,  London,  B.C.;  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  Shotley 
Bridge ;  Mr.  F.  Straker,  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  Morpeth ;  Mr. 
Alex.  Stewart,  Thetford;  Mr.  Andrew  Turnbull,  Alnwick;  Mr. 
John  G.  Watson,  Newcastle;  Mr.  John  J.  Cameron,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Giles  W.  Lloyd,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  W.  Graham,  Mr.  S.  Middleton, 
Newcastle ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Palliser,  Mr.  G.  Pearson,  Harrogate  ;  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Bedale  ;  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bainbridge, 
South  Shields. 

The  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  members,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gallik. 

Membership. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  the  report  on  membership. 
It  appeared  that  the  Society  commenced  the  year  with  a  total 
membership  of  439.  During  the  year  there  had  been  seven  resig- 
nations, four  lapses,  and  two  deaths — a  total  of  13  There  had 
been  elected  34  new  members  at  Council  meetings,  and  21  that 
night,  being  a  total  of  55.  The  membership  was  now  481. 
(Applause.) 

Payment  of  Councillors'  Expenses. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Council,  at  its  meeting  at  New- 
castle, on  28th  April  last,  had  adopted  the  following  recommend- 
ation, to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  : — "That  all  members 
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of  the  Council  travelling  to  attend  a  Council  meeting  from  outside 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  place  appointed  for  the  Council 
meeting,  be  allowed  third  class  railway  fare  as  expenses."  He 
supposed  that  this  meant  the  railway  fare  both  ways.  It  was  for 
the  meeting  to  consider  the  question  whether  they  thought  that 
members  of  the  Council  who  had  to  travel  some  distance  in  order 
to  attend  the  meetings,  ought  to  have  their  expenses  paid. 

Mr.  C.  Han  KINS  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  be  accepted. 

Mr.  J  BowKER  said  he  would  second  the  resolution,  if  the 
funds  would  allow  of  the  payment  of  expenses. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Treasurer  would  take  care  of  that.  If 
they  looked  at  last  year's  balance  sheet,  they  would  find  that  the 
Society  was  fairly  rich.  They  had  a  deposit  in  the  bank,  with 
interest,  of  ;^93  19s.  id.,  and  cash  in  hand  ^18  i6s.  lod.,  a 
total  of  _^ii2  15s.  I  id.  with  which  to  start  the  year.  That  was 
not  bad  ;  and  this  year,  he  expected,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Wm.  Forbes  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  discuss  this 
matter  after  the  Financial  Statement  had  been  read. 

The  Chairman  :  We  do  not  know  what  the  financial  statement 
is.     It  may  be  bad.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Forbes  said  that  if  the  statement  was  bad,  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  he  dissented  from  the  idea  of  paying  Councillors  to 
attend  the  meetings.  He  did  not  think  that  members  of  the 
Council  ought  to  be  paid.  If  thty  had  not  sufficient  interest  in 
forestry,  to  attend  the  meetings,  they  ought  not  to  be  elected  at 
all.  He  thought  they  might  follow  the  lines  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  which  had  no  paid  members — except  from  Ireland. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bernard  Cowan  :   I  object  to  that. 

The  Chairman  :  We  must  have  no  politics  here.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Forbes  :  I  withdraw  it,  then.  But  I,  for  one,  would 
certainly  object  to  have  my  expenses  paid. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Havklock  said  that  every  member  was  not  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  a  bank  balance,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  travclUng  140  or  150  miles,  there  were  not  many 
foresters  who  could  afford  it.  They  would  be  satisfied  if  they  were 
simply  paid  their  railway  expenses.  For  his  part,  in  the  case  of  a  long 
journey,  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  take  the  railway  fare  ;  but  it 
would  be  still  open  for  a  Councillor  to  say,  "I  will  not  take  it.  I 
will  do  without  it."  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
poorer  members  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  Council  meetings.  If 
they  ditl  not  do  this  thing,  they  would  really  debar  foresters  from 
taking  their  part  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Gali.ie  would  like  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Havelock  had  said. 
He  knew  members  of  the  Council  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
their  railway  expenses. 

Major  F.  VV.  Beadon  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  recommendation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
thought  that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  get  foresters 
to  their  meetings,  to  give  the  Council  their  advice.  The  Society 
maintained  itself  almost  entirely  by  means  of  foresters,  who  were 
nut  the  best  paid  of  men.  Tliey  wanted  the  advice  of  the  foresters, 
and  if  they  were  to  have  it,  the  only  way  was  to  draw  them  to  the 
Council  meetings.  'I'hey  felt  they  could  not  ask  men,  most  of 
whom  had  to  go  and  ask  for  a  day  off  from  their  superiors,  to 
come  forward  and  give  the  Society  their  advice,  if  they  did  not 
pay  their  railway  fares.  He  hoped  the  meeting  would  pass  the 
resolution  unanimously.  The  Council  meetings  were  not  so 
fre(|uent  that  they  need  be  afraid  of  running  the  Society  into  debt. 
What  they  wanted  was,  that  the  Society  should  keep  on  its  legs, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  best  advice  possible  ;  and  they  could 
not  have  this,  he  was  convinced,  unless  they  got  the  proper  men  to 
attend  the  Council  meetings. 

Mr.  Cow.AN  said  he  had  been  struck  with  the  number  of  times 
Mr.  Forbes  had  travelled  to  Newcastle.  He  must  have  spent  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  as  many  of  his  colleagues  had.  He 
thought  that  when  a  Society  like  theirs  was  in  good  funds,  money 
[)aid  out  of  pocket,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  should  be 
refunded.     Their  object  was  to  bring  forestry  to  a  higher  state  of 
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perfection  than  at  present,  and  that  was  why  he  gave  notice  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  by  the  Council  meeting 
at  Newcastle.  He  trusted  that  it  would  also  be  carried  unani- 
mously that  night. 

Mr.  George  Cooper  supported  the  resolution,  remarking  that 
the  reason  why  the  Council  had  adopted  it  was,  that  they  wished 
to  have  the  best  men,  even  though  they  came  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Captain  W.  Davidson  thought  the  members  of  the  Council 
ought  to  allow' the  members  of  the  Society  who  were  not  on  the 
Council  to  discuss  this  matter.  They  had  before  them  the 
Council's  argument,  and  the  unanimity  of  their  vote,  and  it  was 
for  the  men  who  had  come  to  a  unanimous  vote  to  hold  their 
tongues  now,  and  to  allow  those  who  were  outside  the  Council  to 
speak.  (Laughter.)  He  was  in  accord  uith  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  it  was  a  reasonable 
suggestion.  Everybody  was  not  blessed,  as  Mr.  Forbes  seemed 
to  be,  with  the  money  with  which  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  another.  (Laughter.)  He  knew  members  of  the  Society 
who  could  not  afford,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  afford,  to  pay 
their  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets,  when  they  were  going  to 
attend  a  Council  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Fell  said  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
at  which  this  matter  came  up  for  discussion,  and  he  did  not  o|)pose 
it,  nor  should  he  now,  in  its  entirety.  If  he  was  in  order,  he 
would  propose  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  foresters  be  paid 
their  expenses,  and  foresters  only.  He  thought  that  this  would 
meet  the  difficulty.  At  the  Council  meeting  he  asked  a  question 
which  the  Secretary  naturally  could  not  answer  off  the  reel,  namely, 
what  the  expenses  were  likely  to  amount  to.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  figures  would 
be  larger  than  the  members  imagined.  If  all  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  members  of  the  Council  chose  to  come  to  the  meetings — and 
it  would  naturally  follow  that  more  would  come  when  the  expenses 
were  paid  — the  cost  would  be  very  heavy. 
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Mr.  Forbes  :  There  are  44  members  entitled  to  attend  the 
Council  meetings. 

The  Chairm.\n  :   But  how  many  do  attend,  on  an  average? 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Davidson)  said  the  average  attendance 
was  twelve. 

Mr.  Fell's  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  propose  an 
amendment.  He  suggested  that  the  recommendation  should 
stand,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  "if  and  when  applied  for." 
Thus,  only  those  members  of  the  Council  who  applied  for  their 
expenses  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  he  would  withdraw  his  opposition  if  this  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  his  amendment  would  cover 
what  Mr.  Fell  aimed  at,  without  being  invidious.  He  did  not  like 
to  make  invidious  distinctions  between  members  of  the  Council. 
He  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  each  man,  according  to  his  position 
and  means,  to  settle  the  question  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he 
thought  he  could  afford  to  pay  his  expenses.  If  he  could  not  do 
so,  he  was  no  worse  man  for  saying  so,  and  asking  for  his  expenses, 
and  he  would  get  them.  From  his  observation  of  those  who 
attended  the  meetings,  he  would  say  that  it  would  only  be  the 
minority  who  would  require  to  be  paid,  and  therefore  the  cost 
would  not  be  great.  lie  suggested  that  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  resolution  should  accept  the  addition  of  these  words. 

The  Chairman's  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Financial  Statement. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Statement  of  Accounts,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  year  was  commenced  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
;£iS  i6s.  lod.,  and  a  deposit  in  the  bank  of  ^93  19s.  id.  The 
total  income  had  been  ^150  19s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure 
;^i55  8s.  6d.  This  left  the  balance  as  follows:  Deposit  in  the 
bank,  with  interest,  ^g6  4s.  iid.,  and  cash  in  hand  ;^i2  2s.  od.; 
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a  total  balance  in  hand  of  ^io8  6s.  iid.  Mr.  Davidson 
added  that  the  expenses  had  been  exceptionally  heavy  during 
the  past  year.  The  London  excursion,  of  course,  was  an  import- 
ant one,  and  the  expenses  there  were  heavier,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  Transactions^  special  volumes  having 
been  printed  to  send  to  the  Queen  and  other  people.  These 
were  expenses  which  they  would  not  expect  to  have  to  run  into 
in  future  years. 

The  CH.A.IRMAN  said  the  Society  was  really  better  off  than  last 
year.  This  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  members  who  doubted 
whether  the  Society  would  be  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  members 
of  the  Council.      (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Young  asked  if  the  Society  did  not  elect  two  Auditors  to 
audit  the  accounts. 

The  Secretary  :  Yes. 

Dr.  Young  said  he  had  heard  nothing  about  their  fees. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  they  do  it  for  nothing,  sir. 

Dr.  Young  said  he  thought  that  as  the  Society  was  a  wealthy 
society — (the  Chairman:  Not  wealthy) — they  ought  to  pay  their 
Auditors.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be  paid  one  guinea 
each. 

The  Chairman  said  Dr.  Young  might  propose  his  resolution 
when  the  meeting  came  to  deal  with  the  Auditors.  At  present  it 
was  not  in  order. 

The  Statement  of  Accounts  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Fell,  seconded  by  Major  Bp.adon. 

Appointment  of  Officers. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  now  to  inform  them  that  he  was 
now  going  to  be  relieved  of  the  very  serious  responsibility  which 
had  been  upon  his  shoulders  during  the  past  two  years.  It  was 
only  their  indulgence  and  support  which  had  enabled  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  President  over  that  long  period.  He  had 
now  to  vacate  the  chair,  and  he  would  ask  Major  Beadon  to  take 
his  place. 
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Major  Beadon,  in  taking  the  chair,  said  he  was  sure  tliey  could 
not  do  better  than  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
President.  (Applause.)  All  who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
under  Mr.  Graham  knew  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  the  chair, 
and  the  great  amount  of  good  work  he  had  accomplished  on 
behalf  of  the  Society.  He  moved  :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Graham  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in 
the  chair  during  the  last  two  years.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  J-  S.  Gray  seconded  the  motion.  He  was  sure  all  the 
members  would  feel  that  their  thanks  were  eminently  due  to  Mr. 
Graham  for  his  services  to  the  .Society.  They  had  found  him  an 
excellent  attender,  not  only  at  their  Council  meetings,  but  on  their 
annual  excursions,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  proprietors 
of  great  estates  and  their  representatives.  Ke  thought  no  Society 
could  have  been  more  successfully  piloted  or  better  represented 
than  they  had  been  by  the  retiring  President. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  thanking  the  members,  said  he  had  to  acknow- 
ledge the  loyal  way  in  which  they  had  all  supported  him  during 
his  two  years  of  office,  and  the  great  amount  of  pleasure  he  had 
received  from  his  association  with  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  B.  Cowan  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  a 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Council  had  had  this  matter 
under  consideration  at  their  Darlington  meeting,  and  again  at  the 
meeting  held  that  evening.  They  had  come  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  no  name  could  be  more  worthy  to  be  submitted 
to  this  meeting  than  that  of  Professor  Somerville,  of  Cambridge 
University.  (Applause.)  Professor  Somerville  held  a  unique 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
agriculture  in  Europe.  His  noble  work  in  the  North  of  England 
was  well  known,  and  he  had  done  good  work  there  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  interests  also  of  arboriculture. 
In  his  spare  time  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
the  work  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Cowan  quoted  a  remark  made  to 
him  by  Professor  Schwappch,  that  Professor  Somerville  was  not 
only  a  great  scientist,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists 
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in  Europe.  He  felt  therefore  that  Professor  Somerville  was  doing 
them  great  honour  in  accepting  the  position  of  President.  The 
last  three  Presidents — Mr.  Maughan,  Major  Beadon  and  Mr. 
Graham — had  been  working  presidents,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the 
work  they  had  initiated  would  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by 
Professor  Somerville.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  seconded  the  resolution,  and  read  the  following 
letters,  addressed  by  Professor  Somerville  to  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
Secretary. 

Cambridge  University, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

1 2th  July,  1900. 
Dear  Mr.  Davidson, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.,  in  reply  to  which  I  have  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  honour  which  you  and  the  other  members  of  Council  propose 
to  confer  upon  me  by  making  me  President  of  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society.  Were  I  in  the  North  of  England,  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  your  very  kind  wishes,  because  I 
should  then  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  amount  of  time  to  the 
business  of  the  Society  which  the  office  of  President  involves  As 
it  is,  however,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  me  to  do  more 
than  put  in  a  very  irregular  attendance  at  your  meetings  ;  and  this, 
I  know  from  past  experience,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  of  the  Society.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  consider  I  am 
really  acting  in  your  best  interests  by  declining  to  allow  myself  to 
be  nominated  for  the  office.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  local  man  who  will  be  able  to  do 
much  more  to  advance  the  good  work  of  the  Society  than  I,  living 
at  such  a  distance,  could  be  able  to  do.      With  kind  regards, 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

WM.  SOMERVILLE. 
John  Davidson,  Esq., 

Estate  Office, 

Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne. 
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The  other  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

Cambridge  University, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

July  2 1  St,  1900. 
Dear  Mr.  Davidson, 

The  difficulty  of  attending  the  Council  meetings 
of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  being  my  chief  reason  for 
not  accepting  the  ofifice  of  President,  I  can  now,  I  think — in  view 
of  what  you  say  in  your  letter  of  the  i6th  inst. — undertake  the 
duties  of  the  office,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  I  shall  attempt  to 
discharge  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  begin  to  think  it  is  probable 
I  may  be  able  to  join  the  excursion  to  Manchester  and  district — 
at  least  I  am  going  the  length  of  sending  you  my  deposit  of  los. 
I  shall  have  to  be  here  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  a  farm  manager,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
be  in  Manchester  on  the  14th.  I  think,  however,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  could  spend  the  i6th  and  17th  with  the  Society — possibly 
also  the  15th;  but  I  shall  let  you  know  definitely  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WM.  SOMERVILLE. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
accept  Professor  Somerville  as  President,  even  if  they  did  not 
see  him  often  at  their  meetings.  His  name  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  them.  He  was  the  author  of  "Timbers  and  How  to 
Know  them,"  and  of  a  translation  of  Hartig's  "  Timber  and  its 
Diseases."  They  wanted  that  class  of  man  in  the  Society,  and  it 
was  only  by  getting  them  that  they  would  prosper.  He  therefore 
seconded  the  resolution  very  heartily. 

Mr.  Wm.  Forbes  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
nomination.  He  and  some  others  present  had  had  the  benefit  of 
Professor  Somerville's  leadership  during  a  recent  excursion  to 
Germany,  and  they  could  bear  witness  that  he  w^as  never  at  a  loss. 
As  a  silviculturist  he  would  say  that  Professor  Somerville  was  the 
foremost  man  in  Great  Britain  on  his  own  particular  lines. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  support 
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of  the  resolution.  The  Chairman  had  mentioned  some  of  Professor 
Somerville's  works,  but  he  could  go  back  further,  and  refer  to  a 
most  interesting  lecture,  the  inaugural  lecture  in  a  course  of  forestry 
delivered  by  Professor  Somerville  at  Edinburgh  University,  on 
October  23rd,  1889.  The  lecture,  as  he  had  said,  was  of  a  most 
interesting  character,  and  he  would  venture  to  quote  to  them  one 
of  the  observations  Professor  Somerville  made  on  that  occasion  : 
"  The  promise  of  a  Forest  Board  had  raised  expectations  that  a 
new  epoch  was  at  hand.  Meanwhile  we  can  but  hope  that  the 
fulfilment  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  when  established,  the 
Forest  Board  will  resolutely  set  to  work  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
British  forestry  to  that  position  which  befits  a  great  nation  '  These 
were  the  words  of  Professor  Somerville  in  1889.  For  the  inform- 
ation of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  might  not  know  what 
was  done  at  that  time,  he  might  say  that  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  sat  that  year,  examined  witnesses  and  took 
evidence  at  great  length,  and  formally  reported  that  in  their  opinion 
there  should  be  a  school  of  forestry,  and  that  amongst  the  various 
bodies  who  ought  to  send  up  delegates  to  that  school  was  their 
own  Society.  That  was  in  1889.  He  need  not  tell  them — for  it 
was  what  usually  happened  when  Select  Committees  were  appointed 
— that  having  received  that  report,  the  House  of  Commons  quietly 
allowed  it  to  be  shelved,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  They 
could  imagine  the  great  amount  of  good  that  might  have  been 
done  during  all  this  time  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
had  been  carried  out,  as  referred  to  by  Professor  Somerville.  He 
hoped  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  again  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  school  of  forestry.  In  1894,  still 
dealing  with  British  forestry,  Professor  Somerville  read  a  paper  on 
December  13th,  going  fully  into  the  subject  of  forestry  at  that  time. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  while  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  a  scientific  man.  Professor  Somerville  was  also  what  was 
popularly  known  as  a  good  all-round  man.  He  was  a  first-rate 
agriculturist,  and  was  also  well  up  in  forestry  and  everything  that 
the  Society  took  an  interest  in.  He  therefore  congratulated  the 
Society  upon  having  the  opportunity  of  electing  Professor  Somer- 
ville as  their  President. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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Mr.  Gforge  Marshall  proposed  the  re-election  of  'Mr.  J.  H. 
Straker,  Corbridge,  and' Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  Enniscorthy,  the  two 
retiring  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  John  Scott  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Professor  Fisher  then  moved  the  election  of  ^Ir.  A.  T. 
GiLLAXDERS,  Ahiwick,  as  a  Vice-President,  in  place  of  Professor 
Somerville. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  would  like 
it  to  be  supplemented  by  asking  Mr.  Gillanders  to  allow  them  to 
publish  in  the  Traitsadions  the  most  useful  paper  he  had  lately 
written  on  "Arboreal  Aphidae."  This  would  follow  up  the  paper 
on  insect  pests,  which  Mr.  Gillanders  supplied  for  last  year's 
Transihtions.  He  would  also  suggest  that  they  should  publish  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Gillanders  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Nc-ivcastle 
Daily  Leader.,  entitled,  "A  Day  with  a  Forester." 

A  mcmbfr :   Is  it  public  property  ?      (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Graham  :  Of  course  we  must  ask  permission.  We  do  not 
know  where  we  are  now-a-days  in  these  matters.  If  Mr  Gillanders 
would  do  that,  Mr,  Graham  went  on  to  say,  and  would  supplement 
his  interesting  pa|)er  by  supplying  the  proper  remedies  in  all  cases, 
they  might  hojie  in  course  of  time  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  insects 
that  helped  to  spoil  the  trees.  He  could  certainly  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  Mr.  Gillanders  gave 
last  year  with  his  paper. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gillanders,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  would  do  his  very 
best  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Society.  With  regard  to  pub- 
lishing his  paper  in  the  Traiisaclions,  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
With  regard  to  the  article  in  the  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,  he  could 
say  no  more  about  it  than  that  it  was  an  anonymous  article ;  it 
was  only  marked  "Special  Correspondent." 
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Mr.  Fell  moved  the  re-election  of  the  five  retiring  members  of 
Council: — Mr.  John  R.  Brown,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  John  Luke, 
Hexham  ;  Mr.  G.  Bolam,  Berwick  ;  Mr.  Williani  Elder,  Cholmon- 
deley  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Milne,  Hexham.  Mr.  Fell  referred  in  appreci- 
ative terms  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Brown  in  making  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  excursion 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Hkrd  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  said  that  Mr.  Gillanders  having  become  a  Vice- 
President,  another  member  of  the  Council  would  be  wanted.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  |)roposing  Mr.  C.  Hankins. 

Mr.  Gr.w  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  John  Davidson,  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  of  Mr.  Edward  Davidson,  as  Assistant 
Secretary.  Mr.  Graham  said  it  gave  them  great  pleasure  to  find 
their  friend  Mr.  Davidson  well  enough  to  come  amongst  them 
again.  He  need  not  say  a  word  as  to  the  valuable  services  which 
Mr.  Davidson  had  rendered  to  the  Society.  What  would  the 
Society  have  been  but  for  Mr.  Davidson  ?  and  what  would  it  be 
now  but  for  him  ?  They  all  knew  his  great  ability  and  his  untiring 
energy  and  assiduity.  These  remarks  also  applied  to  his  son.  Mr. 
Edward  Davidson  had  had  a  very  trying  time  last  year,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  but  did  the  work  remarkably  well.  He 
thought  they  should  not  only  retain  two  such  good  officers  by 
re-electing  them,  but  (seeing  the  financial  position  of  the  Society 
was  a  little  better)  should  increase  the  absurdly  small  salaries  now 
paid  to  these  gentlemen.  He  would  accordingly  add  to  the  reso- 
lution, that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  increased 
from  ^20  to  ^25,  and  that  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  from  five 
guineas  to  ten  guineas. 

Ml.  George  Irving  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  thought  the 
Society  was  now  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  with  every  prospect  of 
prospering,  not  only  from  a  financial,  but  also  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 
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Dr.  Young  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  of  South 
Shields,  and  Mr.  John  Balden,  of  Dilston,  as  Auditors.  He  said 
he  did  not  see  why  the  Auditors  should  not  be  paid.  They  rightly 
paid  their  Reporter  and  their  Secretaries,  and  they  had  rightly 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  Secretaries,  which  were  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Why  they  should  leave  out  the  Auditors  he 
could  not  see.  He  moved  that  the  auditors  have  a  fee  of  a  guinea 
each. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  would  second  the  re-election  of  the 
Auditors,  but  he  would  add  this  to  the  resolution — that  their 
application  for  payment  be  considered  when  it  was  made. 
(Laughter.) 

Lieut. -Col.   Pride  pointed  out  that  the  Society  was  really  a 
learned   society,  formed  for  the   purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
and  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  that  a  society  of  that  kind 
should  pay  its  Auditors. 

The  Chairman  said  he  took  it  that  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  that  they  should  not  give  an  honorarium  to  the  Auditors.  He 
did  not  think  they  could  offer  a  guinea  to  the  Auditors.  He 
was  quite  certain  that,  like  members  of  the  Council,  they  were 
only  too  happy  to  give  their  services  to  help  the  Society,  and  that 
they  would  do  their  best  without  thinking  of  any  reward. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  Local  Secretaries  were  re-appointed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  moved  an  addition  to  the  list,  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Lewis,  of  Arthog,  North  Wales. 

Mr.  Herd  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Society's  Reporter,  who  had 
been  with  them  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  had  resigned. 
There  had  been  a  long  correspondence  between  this  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Graham,  but  the  Reporter  did  not  see  his  way  to  continue 
the  work.  At  the  present  moment  the  Society  was  without  a 
Reporter,  and  another  would  have  to  be  elected.  If  anybody  had 
a  proposal  to  make,  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  if  not,  the 
matter  had  better  go  before  the  Council. 
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Mr.  Cooper  :  I  think  the  best  thing  would  he  for  it  to  go  before 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Forbes  :  Then  you  lose  a  year. 

The  Chairman  :  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  quite  content  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Council? 

Mr.  Ross  suggested  that  the  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
elect  a  Reporter  for  next  meeting.  In  that  way  no  time  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  Ross's  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

Judges  of  Essays  :  Report. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  matter  was  the  election  of  Judges 
of  Essays.  Professor  Somerville,  one  of  the  judges,  was  now  the 
President,  and  it  might  be  invidious  for  him  to  continue  to  act  as 
a  judge,  because  as  President  he  might  have  to  give  a  final  decision. 
The  names  that  the  Council  thought  best  for  this  work  were — 
Professor  I'^isher,  Mr.  Maughan,  and  Mr.  Gray.  If  these  names 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  meeting,  he  suggested  they  should 
pass  them  unanimously. 

The  names  were  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Judges  upon  the  Essays. 
The  silver  medal  for  the  essay  :  "  Foreign  versus  Native  Timber," 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Cadell,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  i  Whitehall  Gardens,  London.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  David  A.  Glen,  forester,  Kirby,  near  Liverpool, 
for  an  essay  on  "Agriculture  and  Woodland  Drainage,"  and  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Deane,  Egham,  for  an  essay  on  "Thinning." 

Mr.  Marshall  thought  that  Mr.  Cadell  should  be  debarred 
from  writing  essays  for  competition  among  the  members  of  the 
Society.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  life 
in  the  study  of  forestry,  and  was  a  great  authority  upon  it.  Yet 
he  entered  into  competition  with  the  members  of  the  Society  in 
writing  an  essay  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  the  same  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Mar.->hall  had  mentioned  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Gray  said  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  want  of  competition 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  in  sending  in  essays  at  all. 
That  was  the  sad  part  of  the  business.  Either  the  Society  wanted 
no  pai)ers  like  that  of  Mr.  Cadell's,  or  they  wanted  to  encourage 
young  foresters  to  write.  The  Society  ought  to  make  up  its  mind 
which  it  required.  He  thought  the  question  ought  to  be  very 
plainly  brought  before  the  Society  as  to  which  line  it  would  choose 
to  take.  Three  essays  were  certainly  a  very  small  number,  and  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  were  not 
really  competing  for  the  prizes  at  all. 

Mr.  Herd  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  small  number  of  papers  might  be  that  the  writers  of  the 
papers  were  not  allowed  to  choose  their  own  subjects. 

Mr.  Forbes:  That  is  not  so.  The  conditions  say,  "or  any 
other  subject  connected  vvith  forestry." 

Mr.  Havelock  suggested  that  certain  prizes  should  be  offered 
to  assistant  foresters.  He  agreed  that  they  wanted  to  get  the  best 
articles  ;  but  the  more  aged  foresters,  like  himself  (laughter),  wished 
to  get  to  know  more,  and  they  would  not  do  that  from  men 
who  were  younger  than  themselves.  They  wanted  men  of  experi- 
ence and  kn(nvledge  to  give  them  a  hand.  He  thought  Mr. 
Cadell  ought  to  have  a  medal. 

Professor  Fisher  :  Professor  Somerville  informs  me  that  the 
Scottish  Society  are  in  exactly  the  same  difficulty  as  ourselves. 
They  do  not  get  sufficient  competition  for  the  essays. 

Mr.  Gray  said  his  remarks  had  been  prompted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  brisk  discussion  which,  on  more  than  two  occasions, 
had  occupied  these  annual  meetings.  The  late  Mr.  Robinson  was 
anxious  that  the  Society  should  publish  a  magazine.  But  how,  he 
would  ask,  were  they  going  to  even  sustain  the  publication  which 
they  now  had,  unless  they  gave  some  encouragement  in  this  kind 
of  way.  If  they  took  Mr.  Cadell's  paper  and  published  it,  surely 
it  deserved  the  small  monetary  value  which  the  medal  represented. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  were 
absolutely  right.  They  were  struggling  to  get  the  best  things  they 
could  into   their  Transaciions,  and   on   that  ground,  if  they  could 
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find  that  they  were  right  in  publishing  Mr.  Cadell's  paper,  they 
ought  to  do  it.  They  had  better  consider,  as  a  Council,  whether 
they  might  not  alter  their  bye-laws,  if  necessary.  If  the  matter 
was  left  to  the  Council,  they  would  put  it  right.  He  urged  that 
they  should  not  throw  any  hindrances  in  the  way  of  getting  good 
papers,  because  that  was  what  they  wanted. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  ask  the  members  for  sug2:estions 
tor  the  subjects  of  essays  for  next  year. 
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Mr.  Cowan  moved  that  subjects  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  agreed  upon  at  the  next  Council  meeting. 

This  was  agreed  to. 


"Summer  Meeting,"  or  "Excursion?" 

Mr.  John  W.  Robson  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
the  following  resolution:  "That  the  Suram.er  Meeting  of  this 
Society  be  no  longer  called  an  Excursion,  but  that  for  the  future 
it  be  called  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society,  or  the  General 
Meeting."  In  Mr.  Robson's  absence,  Mr.  Ross  took  up  the  theme. 
He  said  he  had  been  prepared  to  move  the  resolution  as  it  stood, 
but  a  few  days  ago  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  that  the  passing  of  the  resolution  might  entail  some 
difficulty  in  the  future  in  obtaining  preferential  fares  from  the 
different  railway  companies. 

The  Secretary:  I  dare  say  most  of  the  members  know  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  with  the  railway  companies.  Those  difficulties  are 
increasing,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  railway  companies  do 
not  grant  any  concession  in  the  way  of  fares  if  it  is  a  business 
meeting  that  is  contemplated,  and  if  we  change  the  name,  as  pro- 
posed, our  gathering  will  be  looked  upon  in  that  light.  So  long  as 
we  call  our  meeting  an  excursion,  we  come  under  the  same  rules 
as  a  pleasure  party,  though  we  combine  business  with  pleasure; 
but  I  am  afraid  if  we  call  it  a  meeting  we  shall  not  get  the  fares 
reduced.  I  believe  many  of  our  members  do  not  get  any  advantage 
as  it  is.     But  this  matter  is  apart  from  Mr.  Robson's  resolution. 
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It  is  a  matter  we  shall  have  to  take  up  some  day,  so  as  to  have 
some  combined  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  companies,  so 
that  we  may  all  have  the  same  benefit.  I  am  afraid,  however,  if 
this  resolution  is  passed,  it  will  take  away  the  benefit  which  some 
members  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  Ross  :  That  being  the  case,  I  shall  allow  the  resolution  to 
drop.  Mr.  Robson's  idea  was  that  the  term  excursion  was  not  a 
particularly  suitable  term  to  use  for  a  meeting  like  ours.  The  word 
itself  is  right  enough,  but  it  has  been  misused,  and  now  usually 
signifies  a  cheap  trip  by  rail.  "I'hat  was  his  reason  for  bringing 
forward  the  resolution,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to  press 
the  matter  further  if  it  were  likely  to  land  us  in  a  difliculty. 

Principal  J.  Smith  Hill  said  that  at  the  railway  station  he  asked 
if  there  were  any  reduced  fares  tor  this  meeting.  The  clerk  looked 
through  a  long  list  of  meetings,  amongst  them  being  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  a  Salvation  Army  trip,  neither  of  which 
can  be  called  an  excursion,  and  yet  it  was  a  list  for  which  special 
rates  were  to  be  allowed.  With  that  experience  he  hardly  thought 
the  alteration  of  the  term  would  involve  the  difficulty  foreshadowed 
by  the  Secretary.  All  the  same,  he  recognized  that  the  Secretary 
probably  knew  more  on  this  subject  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Marshall  :  I  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Secretary, 
it  will  be  a  pity  if  we  allow  this  question  to  drop.  I  think  the 
name  excursion  is  the  worst  thing  that  belongs  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  anomalous  that  our  Annual  Meeting,  which  is  attended 
by  business  men  for  the  purposes  of  business  and  improving  their 
knowledge  of  forestry,  should  be  called  an  excursion,  and  that  we 
should  be  ranked  the  same  as  a  lot  of  trippers.  I  have,  in  the  few 
years  I  have  belonged  to  the  Association,  thought  very  strongly  on 
this  subject,  and  I  do  think,  that  now  Mr.  Robson  has  brought  the 
matter  before  us,  it  will  be  a  great  pity  to  drop  it.  By  adopting 
this  resolution,  we  shall  put  the  Association  on  a  business  footing, 
relinquish  the  ridiculous  name  excursion,  and  call  our  annual  re-union 
a  meeting,  as  other  societies  do.  I  beg  you  will  not  let  the  subject 
drop,  and  in  Mr.  Robson's  absence  I  will  move  the  resolution  for 
him. 
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Mr.  Ross :  Now  that  the  resolution  has  been  moved,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  second  it.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Robson  or  Mr. 
Marshall  the  absurdity  of  the  term  excursion  when  used  to  denote 
our  assemblies,  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  Secretary  into  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  arranging  for  fares  in  the  future.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  have  for  feeling  inclined  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Mr.  Balden  (Dewsbury)  pointed  out  that  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Association  was 
recently  held  at  Dewsbury,  return  tickets  were  issued  by  the  rail- 
way companies  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  a  single  fare  and  a 
quarter.  He  argued  from  this  fact  that  the  change  of  name  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  railway  concessions  in  the  matter  of  fares. 

Mr.  Graham  :  I  cordially  support  the  resolution.  Although  it 
may  entail  a  little  extra  trouble  on  the  Secretary  in  explaining  the 
position  to  the  railway  companies,  if  the  question  is  raised,  I  think 
he  will  not  grudge  the  time  or  the  trouble ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  in  these  advanced  days  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  at 
head-quarters  to  enable  those  who  guide  the  affairs  of  the  railway 
companies  to  distinguish  between  the  business  of  a  commercial 
meeting,  dealing  with  profit  and  loss,  and  a  meeting  for  scientific 
purposes.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty,  if  you  put  it 
fairly  before  the  representatives  of  the  railway  companies;  and  I 
hope  this  motion  will  be  carried. 

Mr.  Hankins  (Wordwell):  We  cannot  get  excursion  fares 
allowed  us  in  the  south.  I  think,  therefore,  the  subject  which  some 
speakers  have  impressed  upon  you  really  concerns  the  northern 
people,  and  does  not  touch  those  who  come  from  the  south.  I 
think  you  in  the  north  ought  to  be  grateful  to  your  railway 
companies. 

A  member  who  came  from  Grimsby,  said  he  had  tried  the 
Great  Central  Railway  Company,  but  failed  to  get  any  reduction 
in  his  fare. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  (Altrincham) :  I  think  the  meeting  is  scarcely 
aware  of  the  many  questions  which  are  put  by  the  railway  com- 
panies for  us  to  answer  before  they  will  make  any  concession.     It 
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is  easy  to  ask,  but  not  to  answer  all  the  questions.  We  have  three 
companies  running  to  Altrincham,  and  they  shuffle  one  with 
another,  and  will  not  give  you  any  special  advantage.  So  while 
I  agree  with  what  ]Mr.  jNIarshall  has  said,  and  with  Mr.  Robson, 
I  must  say  the  difficulty  is  very  great — greater  than  the  meeting  is 
aware  of.  The  document  the  railway  companies  give  us  to  (ill  up 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill. 

Mr.  Graham  (Durham) :  Is  it  as  bad  as  a  census  paper  1 

Mr.  BROvrx  :   Worse.     (Laughter.) 

j\[r.  Ross :  I  quite  admit  there  are  difficulties.  The  only 
question  with  me  is — are  not  these  difficulties  intensifietl  ? 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Alter.ation  of  Rule. 

Mr.  Edward  Davidson  moved  that  Rule  XL  be  altered  to  read 
as  follows  :  "  .A.  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  must  be 
proposed  on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  signed  by  the 
candidate  and  his  proposer,"  etc.  j\Ir.  Davidson  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  change  was  to  prevent  confusion,  or  the  jiroposal 
of  gentlemen  as  members  without  due  authority.  There  had  been 
cases,  he  said,  where  persons  who  had  been  duly  proposed  and 
accepted  had,  when  appealed  to  for  their  subscriptions,  written  to 
say  they  never  gave  any  authority  for  their  names  to  be  proposed. 
If,  therefore,  the  rule  were  altered  as  he  suggested,  all  difficulties 
of  that  kind  would  be  obviated, 

]SIr.  Graham  (Durham)  seconded  the  proposal,  and  it  was  at 
once  approved. 

Next  Summer  Meeting. 

The  next  item  on  the  Agenda  was  "Time  and  Place  of  next 
Excursion.'' 

Mr.  Bernard  Co\van  (South  Shields)  moved  that  these  matters 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  Those  who  had  places  to 
suggest  should  write  to  the  Secretary. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

This  concluded  the  business  ot  the  meeting. 
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WEDNESDAY,   15TH   AUGUST,   1900. 

Visit    to    Messrs.    Clibrans'    Nurseries    and 
Dunham    Woods. 

The  first  day  of  the  meeting  yielded  a  full  measure  of  enjoyment 
as  well  as  profitable  instruction,  and  was  made  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  Magnificent  weather  prevailed,  and  the 
programme  was  carried  through  well  within  the  jirescribed  limits. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  rushing,  and  the  success  of  the 
arrangements  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  Local  Secretary 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Brown),  and  Mr.  T.  Lewis  (now  the  Local  Secretary  for 
Wales),  together  with  the  willing  staff  of  Messrs.  VV.  Clibran  &  Son, 
who  did  all  in  their  power  as  guides  to  the  very  large  con)pany 
throughout  the  day. 

In  anticipation  of  the  visit,  Messrs.  Clibran  had  prepared  an 
elegant  little  pamphlet  setting  forth  in  brief  the  history  and 
principal  features  of  Altrincham  and  the  adjacent  district.  In  this 
way  the  stranger  learnt  that  Hamo  de  Massey,  Lord  of  Dunham 
Massey,  granted  by  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  the  town 
the  position  of  a  free  borough,  instituting  burgesses  and  a  guild 
merchant,  and  authorising  the  election  of  a  praepositus,  or  bailiff, 
who  is  now  called  "Mayor."  The  charter  is  preserved  in  a 
circular  box  of  oak.  A  full  list  of  mayors  from  the  year  1452  is 
to  be  seen.  The  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  is  lady 
of  the  manor  and  principal  land  owner.  The  old  churcli  at  Bowdorl,. 
near  to  Dunham  Park,  was  first  erected  in  Saxon  times,  and  was 
restored  thrice  b.efore  being  re-built  and  enlarged  in  1S60  at  a  cost 
of  ;^i5,oco.  The  western  tower  is  91  feet  high,  with  pinnacles, 
and  from  it  a  fine  expanse  of  country  may  be  seen. 

The  party  reached  Altrincham  from  Manchester  at  9-21  a.m., 
and  Messrs.  Clegg  had  grand  teams  of  horses,  with  char-a-bancs, 
etc,  waiting.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  seated  in  the  convey- 
ances, of  which  there  were  eight.  The  party  numbered  considerably 
over  one  hundred,  and  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  two 
guides  were  placed  in  each  conveyance,  the  lead  being  a  landau, 
containing  the  worthy  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  John 
Graham);  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Secretary;  Mr.  Wm.  Fell,  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown. 
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The  drive,  nearly  two-and-a-quarter  miles,  was  made  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  to  Messrs.  Clibran's  Hale 
Green  Nursery,  which  is  now  principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Here  many  acres  were  inspected, 
with  magnificent  stocks  of  all  the  various  small  fruits,  including 
very  many  thousands  of  gooseberries  and  currants  in  all  stages, 
besides  over  25,000  fruit  trees  in  various  sizes.  The  extensive 
breaks  of  trained  fruit  trees  were  specially  admired,  as  were  also 
many  new  things  in  ornamental  trees. 

Leaving  this  section,  the  company  again  joined  the  conveyances, 
and  were  soon  landed  at  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  over  seventy-five 
acres  in  extent,  which  is  largely  utilised  for  growing  enormous 
Stocks  of  forest  trees  This  ground  being  at  a  high  altitude,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
produces  quite  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  every  tree ;  and  here  a 
principle  has  been  carried  out  with  good  effects,  i.e.,  growing  all 
forest  trees  a  good  width  in  the  rows,  and  wider  apart. 

Passing  along  by  the  side  entrance,  very  large  lots  of  hardwoods 
of  all  kinds  were  seen  in  perfect  condition,  and  a  halt  was  made 
when  the  company  came  up  to  the  enormous  breaks  of  true  native 
European  larch,  the  stock  being  over  half-a-million.  Beside  the 
ijative  larch  are  growing  the  much  spoken  of  Japanese  larch  {Larix 
leptolepis),  which  Messrs.  Clibran  have  found  to  be  of  easy  culture, 
and  not  at  all  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  destructive  late  spring 
and  early  autumn  frosts.  Over  100,000  Larix  Siberica  and  Larix 
Americana  are  also  growing  alongside  the  native  larch  for  experi- 
ment, but  at  present  opinions  differ  as  to  which  is  the  best ;  and 
it  is  a  very  questionable  problem  whether  either  of  the  above- 
named  larch  will  ever  supersede  our  native  European  variety, 
although  L.  leptolepis  is  now  very  much  in  demand,  and  good 
reports  are  given  of  it  in  some  districts. 

Adjoining  this  large  lot  of  larch,  we  came  to  a  very  fine  lot  of 
the  true  native  Scotch  fir,  all  of  which  have  been  twice  transplanted, 
and  in  grand  colour,  the  seed  coming  originally  from  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen's  Ballochbuie  forests.  Many  lovely  glaucous  shades 
were  observed,  and  a  more  even  grown  lot  would  be  hard  to  fall 
in  with.  Spruce  fir  is  also  here  in  abundance,  growing  thinly  on 
the  ground,  and  carrying  a  fine  dark  green  colour.  All  the  Pine  and 
Abies  family  were  well  represented,  from  the  tiny  seedling  to  the 
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No.     7.   Beech  tree  at  Orangery — girth,  15  ft.  2  in.;  contents, 

340  ft. 
No.     8.   Copper  Beech  on  Lawn — spread  of  branches,  70  ft.; 

girth,  9  ft  4  in.;  contents,  60  feet. 
No.  9.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  16  ft  6  in.;  contents,  350  ft. 
No.  10.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  15  ft.  3  in  ;  contents,  360  ft. 
No.  II.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  15  ft.  6  in.;  contents,  370  ft. 
No.  12.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  16  ft.  8  in.:  contents,  380  ft. 
No.  13.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  17  ft.;  contents,  388  ft. 
No.  14.  Oak  in  Park — girth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  contents,  390  ft. 
No.  15.   Beech   in    Avenue,    near  gate  at    Dunham    Road — 

girth,  16  ft.  3  in.;  contents,  130  ft. 

Trees  on  Street  at  entrance  to  Devisdale  Park  : — 

No.  16.  Beech — girth,  10  ft.  4  in.;  contents,  70  ft. 
No.  17.  Beech — girth,  12  ft.  3  in.;  contents,  90  ft. 
No.  18.   Native    Highland   Bonnet    Scotch    Fir — girth,    7  ft.; 

contents,  45  ft. 
No.  19.   Scotch  Fir — girth,  8  ft.  4  in.;  contents,  50  ft. 

Noble  specimens  of  the  tulip  tree  ( Liriode7idroJi  titlipifera )^ 
which  produces  unique  saddle-shaped  leaves  of  singular  beauty, 
and  on  mature  trees  produces  abundance  of  large  brilliant  yellow 
and  green  tulip  like  flowers,  were  greatly  admired.  The  largest 
tree  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  killed  by 
lightning  during  a  heavy  thunderstorm  in  the  summer  of  1899  ; 
and  two  others  suffered  similarly  during  the  summers  of  1896  and 
1898.  These  fine  old  trees  were  quite  a  landmark  in  the  district, 
their  gorgeous  autumnal  lints  being  distinct  and  quite  visible  three 
or  four  miles.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  tulip  trees  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  those  at  Dunham  Park  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
found.  The  fact  that  all  the  trees  perished  by  lightning,  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  tulip  tree  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  that 
element. 

The  enormous  yews  at  Dunham  Hall  were  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  shrubbery,  before  the  present  hall  was  built,  and  were 
planted  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  two  large  beeches  at  the  Orangery  are  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  a  grove 
in  the  park  called  Langham  Grove. 
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The  corkwood  oak  C  Quercus  suberj  so  conspicuous  in  Dunham 
Park,  was  planted  in  1833,  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  of  that  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Eyes  for  the  information  regarding 
these  remarkable  trees  ;  and  to  Mr.  Morris  for  his  great  attention 
(in  the  absence  of  W.  D.  Bullock,  Esq.),  and  his  desire  to  show 
to  the  company  everything  of  interest  on  the  Dunham  estate. 

On  the  return  journey  a  halt  was  made  at  Messrs.  Clibrans' 
Stamford  Nursery.  The  Glass  Department  in  this  Nursery  was 
the  admiration  of  all ;  each  house  being  filled  with  a  superb 
lot  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  One  house,  containing 
Aspidistras  and  Ficus  caused  much  comment  as  to  their  healthy 
appearance.  Before  leaving,  the  company  were  photographed. 
Re-entering  the  conveyances,  all  reached  the  Unicorn  Hotel,  to 
partake  of  the  sumptuous  spread  provided  by  Messrs.  Clibran  and 
Son.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  supported  by 
Major  Beadon,  Professor  Fisher,  Mr.  Coroner  Graham,  Mr.  W, 
Fell,  Mr.  Davidson  (Secretary),  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray,  Mr.  B.  Cowan, 
and  others. 

After  lunch.  Major  Beadon  invited  the  company  to  drink  the 
health  of  Messrs.  Clibran  &:  Sons.  He  said  he  was  sure  they  all 
appreciated  very  warmly  the  kind  welcome  they  had  received 
in  Altrincham.  He  had  understood  there  were  to  be  no  speeches, 
and  it  was  an  arrangement  of  which  he  fully  approved.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  they  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they  did 
not  express  their  thank'^  to  their  kind  entertainers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  like  to  couple  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Wight, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  he  would  also  like  to  include  the 
young  ladies  who  had  so  admirably  decorated  the  table  with 
flowers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Wight  briefly  thanked  the  company  for  the  honour  they 
had  done  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Clibran. 

Mr.  Coroner  Grah.am  said,  a  more  charming  collection  of 
flowers  he  thought  he  had  never  seen.  Still,  he  had  a  little  com- 
plaint to  make  against  his  friend  Major  Beadon.  He  would  like 
to  know  why,  in  connection  with  the  last  toast,  which  had  been  so 
heartily  responded  to,  the  name   of  their  admirable  friend,  guide 
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and  philosopher,  Mr.  Brown,  had  been  omitted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  been  told  that  this  toast  would  be  proposed  in  the  evening, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  here  and  now  were  the  proper  place  and 
time  for  it ;  here  and  now,  when  Mr.  Brown's  efforts  to  promote 
their  pleasure,  might  be  said  to  culminate.  AVhere  would  they 
have  been  that  day  without  Mr.  Brown?  He  would  therefore  ask 
them  to  drink  happiness,  health  and  prosperity  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
on  many  previous  occasions  had  enlivened  their  proceedings  with 
his  genial  presence.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  said  he  was 
very  much  obliged  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  their  appreci- 
ation of  any  little  services  he  had  tried  to  render  them.  It  was  a 
very  great  regret  to  Mr.  Clibran  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  his  health  would  not  permit  him.  Mr.  Clibran  had  asked  him 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  him  to  learn 
that  they  had  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Altrincham.  Mr.  Brown, 
continuing,  said  he  had  been  ably  assisted  by  his  colleagues  in 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
if  he  were  to  accept  all  the  honour  for  himself.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  do  work  for  the  Society.     (Applause.) 

After  lunch,  the  drive  was  continued  through  Oldfield  Nurseries. 
Here  over  8,000  specimen  Hollies  were  to  be  seen,  varying  from 
three  to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  high.  A  general  assortment 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  grown  here  in  large  quantities.  Grand 
street,  park  and  avenue  trees  were  lined  out  in  single  rows. 
Reaching  the  glass  department,  over  five  acres  in  extent,  another 
photo  of  the  company  was  taken  ;  after  which  Carrington  Nurseries 
were  visited,  which  contain  millions  of  rhododenrons,  as  well  as 
very  extensive  stocks  of  game  and  covert  plants.  From  here  a 
two-mile  drive  brought  the  party  to  Brooklands  station,  every  one 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  day's  programme,  so  carefully  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues. 
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THE    ANNUAL    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Manchester. 

Professor  Somerville,  •  who  had  been  elected  on  the  previous 
evening  to  the  office  of  President,  sent  the  following  telegram  : 
"  Please  convey  to  the  members  my  heartiest  thanks  for  undeserved 
honour.  Much  regret  that  University  work  prevents  my  joining 
you  this  year.     Better  luck  next  time." 

In  Professor  Somerville's  absence,  Major  Beadon  occupied  the 
chair.  Amongst  the  guests  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs. 

The  toast  of  "The  Queen,"  was  proposed  from  the  chair,  and 
drunk  with  great  heartiness. 

In  submitting  the  next  toast,  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,"  the  Chair- 
man said  he  was  sure  every  member  of  the  Society  sincerely 
sympathised  with  the  Royal  family  in  the  bereavements  they  had 
recently  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "The  Navy,  Army  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,"  said  he  supposed  there  never  was  a  time  when  these 
forces  were  more  in  our  minds  than  they  were  at  present.  We 
had  sent  our  noblest  and  bravest  to  the  front,  and  our  sympathies 
had  gone  with  them.  The  men  of  the  Navy  had  to  a  small  extent 
shared  in  the  work  of  the  campaign,  and  but  for  their  ready 
resourcefulness  in  bringing  their  great  guns  into  play,  we  should  at 
one  time  have  been  in  a  very  awkward  position.  (Applause.)  Some 
severe  criticisms  had  been  passed  on  the  generals,  and  also  on 
the  medical  staff;  but  in  this  country  we  had  very  little  idea  of 
the  difficulties  the  men  at  the  front  had  to  contend  with,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  less  we  said  about  the  men  who  were  doing 
our  work  out  there  the  better.  ( A  pplause. )  With  regard  to  the  Volun- 
teers, something  would  have  to  be  done  to  enable  them  to  make 
themselves  more  efficient  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past.  We 
could  not  send  large  armies  abroad,  unless  we  were  secure  at  home. 
As  a  humble  member  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  he  felt  that  they  had 
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a  good  deal  to  learn.  But  if  the  Government  would  help  them,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  men  were  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  themselves  efficient.      (Applause.) 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  H.  Pride,  who  replied,  said  he  thought  the 
Volunteers  had  responded  very  nobly  to  the  call  made  upon  them 
by  the  country  when  we  were  in  trouble  and  needed  powerful 
reinforcements  of  our  regular  troops.  This,  he  submitted,  was 
nothing  unusual.  People  spoke  of  this  response  as  something 
abnormal  ;  but  in  times  gone  by,  there  had  been  no  ditificulty  in 
finding  men  ready  to  fight  the  country's  battles  and  stand  up  for 
its  defence.  In  the  year  1804,  no  fewer  than  400,000  volunteers 
came  forward,  and  the  population  at  that  time  was  not  half 
what  it  now  was.  There  was,  however,  too  much  danger  in 
relying  ujxjn  the  Volunteers,  and  expecting  them  to  do  work  for 
which  they  were  not  formed.  They  were  formed  exclusively  for 
home  defence.  He  was  quite  aware  that  recently  they  had  some- 
what changed  their  character,  by  being  allowed  to  volunteer  for 
service  abroad.  He  thought  the  movement  in  that  direction 
shouKl  be  kept  within  limits,  because  the  Auxiliary  Forces  were 
our  sheet  anchor  for  the  defence  of  our  shores,  and  anything  which 
tended  to  weaken  our  home  forces  was  rather  to  be  deprecated. 
At  all  events,  the  Volunteers  shcnild  only  be  resorted  to  in  an 
emergency.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  times  of  national  excitement  any 
number  of  men  would  come  forward.  It  was  in  times  of  peace 
that  the  danger  arose,  for  then  the  nation  was  apt  to  become 
apathetic,  and  to  forget  its  responsibilities.  It  was  a  fatal  delusion 
to  think  that  soldiers  could  be  produced  in  times  of  emergency. 
"Whatever  the  patriotism  of  a  nation,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  ''it  cannot  improvise  armies.  It  must  train  them 
in  times  of  peace."  That  was  our  constant  danger.  In  order  to 
make  an  efficient  soldier,  you  must  have  training  in  peace  time. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  Volunteers  would  be  supported,  not 
merely  in  times  of  scare,  but  in  all  times.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Fell  proposed  "The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  and  Municipal  Institutions."  We  feel  very  much 
honoured,  he  said,  in  having  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  with 
us  this  evening.  It  is  something  to  have  a  mayor  to  come  down 
and   meet  with   us ;    but   to  have  the   Lord    Mayor  of  a  city  like 
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Manchester,  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  in  the  world,  speaks 
a  great  deal  for  the  English  Arboricultural  Society.  Of  the  city  as 
a  city,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  much.  I  am  not  very  well  posted 
in  its  history.  I  know  something  of  it,  for  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  Manchester  very  often,  and  know  that  it  ranks  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  in  the  British  empire.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  h?.ve  made  the  city 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a  larjie  manufacturing  centre — the 
/rt!rf<?i-/ manufacturing  centre,  I  think  I  should  be  justified  in  saying. 
Its  pulsations  are  felt  throughout  the  world.  Wherever  the  British 
flag  floats,  Manchester  goods  have  found  their  way ;  and  to  many 
other  parts — indeed,  throughout  the  world — these  goods  have 
found  their  way.  (Applause.)  I  feel  a  special  pleasure  in  referring 
to  Manchester  goods.  My  repeated  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  cotton  industry  over  there,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  terrible  stress  which  came  upon  this  district  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  in  the  early  sixties,  have  given 
me  a  special  interest  in  the  subject.  There  were  some  pessimists 
at  that  time  who  predicted  that  Manchester  would  not  be  able  to 
produce  goods  cheap  enough  to  satisfy  her  customers,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  to-day  Manchester  stands  higher  and  brighter 
than  she  did  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  (Applause.) 
Manchester  has  won  triumphs,  not  only  in  the  mercantile  world, 
she  has  turned  out  some  of  the  grandest  orator?  the  world  has 
known,  and  some  splendid  literary  men.  She  has  also  accom- 
plished some  great  public  works.  The  Ship  Canal  is  a  notable 
instance  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Manchester  people,  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  the  good  sense  and  the  grasp  of  the  situation  that  was 
manifested  by  the  Corporation  in  assisting  the  development  and 
the  completion  of  that  great  enterprise  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
fail.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  enterprise  is  likely  now  to 
become  a  paying  concern,  and  I  think  that  is  something  for  Man- 
chester to  be  proud  of.  To  make  a  canal  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  capable  of  carrying  ships  of  8000  tons  burthen,  is 
no  small  matter.  Another  great  enterprise  was  the  bringing  of 
water  from  Thirhnere.  At  first  I,  and  others,  thought  that  Man- 
chester would  thereby  do  harm  to  the  Lake  District,  but  now  I 
know  that  the  Corporation  did  us  no  harm  whatever.  Instead  of 
taking  away  from  the   beauty  of  the  district,  the  city  has  rather 
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added  to  the  beamy  of  the  scenes.  The  roads  have  been  ahered 
and  improved,  and — what  is  specially  interesting  to  this  Society — 
the  Corporation  have  planted  a  great  many  trees.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  hope  they  will  plant  a  good  many  more  trees.  Trees  tend  to 
encourage  the  rain-fall,  so  that  if  you  want  more  rain  you  must 
grow  more  trees.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  thing  of  which  Man- 
chester may  be  proud,  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  promoting  tree 
culture  in  the  city  and  in  the  parks.  I  understand  that  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  have  a  very  important  nursery,  some 
sixty  acres  in  extent.  This  is  no  mean  nursery.  I  have  not  seen 
it,  but  I  know  something  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kept  nurseries 
in  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  it.  I 
cannot  say  much  about  the  other  part  of  the  toast.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  municipalities  of  the  country  will  give  facilities  for 
the  superintendents  of  their  parks  to  attend  the  meetings  of  our 
Society,  they  will  be  well  repaid.  Gateshead  has  done  this  m  the 
case  of  our  friend  Mr.  George  Cooper,  and  I  believe  Darlington 
also  has  made  its  representative  a  prebent,  so  that  he  may  join  us 
in  our  meeting.  I  think  these  facts  show  that  the  Corporations  of 
England  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  Society  is  not  a  band  of 
mere  trippers,  but  is  an  asociation  of  men  who  are  endeavouring 
to  jjromote  the  culture  of  trees  and  plants.     (Applause.) 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  response,  first  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  Society's  kind  invitation.  He  took  it,  he  said,  as  a  very 
great  compliment,  and  he  had  had  much  pleasure  in  being  at  the 
dinner.  He  did  not  know  much  about  trees;  machinery,  bundles 
of  cotton,  and  things  of  that  sort,  were  more  in  his  line  than  trees. 
All  the  same,  he  believed  they  had  seen  at  Carrington  Moss, 
where  they  had  been  that  afternoon,  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  trees.  He  had  not  himself  seen  the  estate  for  eight  years,  but 
he  was  glad  to  know  it  was  now  occupied,  and  that  the  tenants 
were  apparently  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Manchester  was  inter- 
ested in  tree  life.  There  were  thirty-two  parks  and  open  spaces  in 
the  city ;  and  at  Thirlmere,  as  Mr.  Fell  had  remarked,  special 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  culture  of  trees.  The  Lord 
Mayor  went  on  to  speak  of  the  importation  of  wood  for  use  in 
coal  mines  as  props,  and  suggested  that  English  timber  growers 
might  advantageously  direct  more  of  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
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He  further  suggested  tliat  arboriculturists  might  profitably  use 
chemical  fertilisers  to  promote  the  growth  of  trees.  Touching  the 
Ship  Canal,  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  he  described  it  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  enterprises  ever  associated  with  Man. 
Chester.  It  was  commenced  in  1887,  and  opened  in  1894,  and 
had  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  volume  of  Manchester's  trade. 
This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bankers'  clearing  house  returns 
had  in  six  years  grown  to  the  extent  of  sixty  million  pounds.  In 
1899  he  thought  there  was  something  like  fourteen  millions  of  an 
increase ;  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  that  was  attributable  to  the 
extra  trade  coming  from  the  Ship  Canal.  He  was  told  by  a  timber 
merchant,  the  other  day,  that  if  the  timber  trade  grew  during  the 
next  four  or  five  years  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  done  recently, 
Manchester  will  be  the  largest  port  for  importing  timber  in  the 
country.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
Manchester's  water  supply,  and  the  preparation  now  rapidly 
being  made  for  establishing  an  excellent  electric  tramways  system. 
Mention  likewise  was  made  of  the  magnificent  Technical  School 
now  near  completion.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Mayor  said — 
With  regard  to  the  enterprise  of  Manchester,  I  think  we  are  quite 
equal  to  the  times  in  every  department,  and  everything  in  the  city 
is  prospering  considerably.  The  city  is  going  ahead  very  fast,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  being  done  by  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  a  great  deal  of  good,  honest  service ;  and 
altogether,  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  lines,  and  I  hope  the  city 
will  go  on  and  prosper.  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  meet  with  you  to-night.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Clough  (of  Gateshead)  also  responded  to  the 
toast.  After  a  reference  to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  muni- 
cipal corporations,  Mr.  Clough  urged  the  importance  and  reason- 
ableness of  such  bodies  encouraging  the  superintendents  of  parks 
and  cemeteries  to  attend  these  annual  meetings.  'Inhere  were 
various  societies  for  the  advancement  of  different  forms  of  municipal 
work,  and  the  heads  of  those  departments  were  encouraged  to 
attend  the  annual  gatherings,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  know- 
ledge and  experience ;  and  he  considered  that  the  same  rule  ought 
to  apply  to  the  English  Arboricultural  Society.  There  was  nothing 
more  needful  for  the  people   than   a  good   and  plentiful  supply  of 
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pure  water.  Next  to  the  water  supply  in  importance  was  open  air 
space.  This  was  essential  to  health.  There  should  be  parks,  and 
plenty  of  trees.  It  we  could  not  have  our  boulevards,  as  in  Paris, 
we  could  have  trees  planted  in  various  places,  where  they  would 
grow  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  Mr.  Clough  stated 
that  Darlington  and  Gateshead  had  led  the  way  in  making  it  easy 
for  their  park  superintendents  to  attend  this  meeting.  He  trusted 
the  example  thus  set  would  be  largely  followed,  being  quite  con- 
vinced that  such  gracious  acts  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ratepaying  public.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  next  proposed,  "  Proprietors  of  Estates  we 
have  Visited  and  are  Invited  to  Visit."  He  thought  this  was  a 
most  important  toast ;  for  if  there  were  no  estates  to  visit,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  Society,  and  no  need  for  land  agents  or 
foresters,  and  the  objects  which  they  had  striven  all  these  years  to 
promote,  would  be  annulled.  They  had,  he  thought,  begun  this 
year's  meeting  very  well.  They  had  had  a  most  instructive  visit 
to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  and  to  the  Dunham 
Woods  and  Park.  They  had  also,  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  other  estates,  a  fair  prospect  for  the 
morrow  and  the  day  following.  He  did  not  recall  a  single  instance 
wherein  the  Society  had  not  been  liberally  and  courteously  treated 
by  owners  of  estates.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  thing  he  desired  to  say 
to  the  members,  and  that  was  to  caution  them  against  criticism 
when  they  were  going  over  any  estate.  They  did  not  know  the 
special  circumstances  in  which  an  owner  was  placed,  and  which 
prevented  him  Irom  promoting  forestry  or  arboriculture  in  the  way 
he  would  like  to  do.  There  were  bad  times  to  contend  with ; 
there  was  scarcity  of  labour ;  there  were  in  many  cases  very  heavy 
death  duties  to  pay.  Let  us,  therefore,  do  all  we  can  to  help 
proprietors  ;  let  us  appreciate  everything  we  see,  and  be  very  chary 
of  criticism  when  we  come  across  some  place  which  we  think  is 
not  quite  as  it  ought  to  be.  (Applause.)  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  visit  to  Chatsworth,  and  the  historic  Haddon  Hall.  We  are 
not  honoured  to-night  by  the  presence  of  the  head  forester  of 
Chatsworth,  but  we  have  the  presence  of  his  able  assistant,  Mr. 
Braid.  We  are  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pickard, 
from  Haddon  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hoper,  from  the  Earl  of  Stamford's 
offices.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Braid  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  always  shown  great 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Society.  On  the  Duke's  behalf 
he  would  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  English 
Arboricultural  Society  to  Chatsworth.  He  regretted  that  his  chief, 
through  ill  health,  would  be  unable  to  accompany  them  in  their 
walk,  but  he  could  assure  them  that,  if  absent  in  body,  the  gentle- 
man would  be  with  them  in  spirit.  Mr.  Braid  feared  he  would 
make  a  poor  substitute  for  his  chief,  but  he  would  be  pleased 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  visit  agreeable. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  PiCKARD,  responding  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  courteous  references  that  had  been  made  to 
proprietors  of  estates,  and  assured  the  members  there  would  be 
much  to  interest  them  at  Haddon  Hall. 

Mr.  FIoPER  acknowledged  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the  Countess 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  He  would,  he  said,  tell  his  chief  of 
the  kindly  way  in  which  the  visit  to  Dunham  had  been  appreciated. 
The  Countess  also,  he  was  sure,  would  be  greatly  pleased  when 
she  heard  how  her  courtesy  had  been  recognised.  Although  he 
could  not  claim  the  honour  of  being  a  member  ot  the  Society,  he 
wished  to  say  that  arboriculture  was  a  matter  which  always  inter- 
ested him.  The  subject  was  one  which  struck  people  in  different 
ways.  For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  south  of  England,  he 
was  speaking  to  a  man  of  the  bad  state  of  the  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  man  said  that  he  was  sorry  the  soil  varied  so 
much.  He  was  sure  they  had  at  least  four  different  soils  within  a 
very  small  area  in  that  district.  "But  is  that  so?"  Mr.  Hoper 
queried.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "How  is  that?"  was  next 
asked ;  and  the  answer  came,  "  You  see,  I  think  when  the  world 
was  made,  there  were  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends,  and  they  were 
put  together  and  called  Sussex.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray,  in  proposing  "  Forestry  Education,"  confessed 
to  a  feeling  that  he  was  something  of  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  never  educated  as  a  forester.  At  the  same 
time,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  very  much 
interested  in  forestry  work  and  in  foresters  ;  and  since  he  became 
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a  member  of  the  Society,  his  interest  in  forestry  had  grown  and 
deepened.  Forestry  education,  he  thought,  required  to  be  con- 
sidered under  two  aspects.  First,  there  was  the  education  of  those 
who  wished  to  become  foresters  on  estates  in  this  country.  It  was 
important  that  all  young  men  who  intended  giving  themselves  to 
forestry  work,  should  fit  themselves  in  their  youth  and  early  man- 
hood for  so  important  a  position.  Probably,  in  years  gone  by  the 
forester's  position  was  not  thought  to  be  one  of  great  importance ; 
but  no  one  could  visit  the  fine  estates  which  the  Society  had  seen 
in  this  and  previous  years,  without  being  convinced  that  it  was 
now  a  most  important  position  for  any  young  man  to  seek  to  fill. 
He  trusted  the  young  men  of  this  generation  would  see  that  it  was 
no  small  thing  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  those  who  in  days  gone 
by  had  planted  and  arranged  our  noble  woodland  demesnes.  He 
was  very  glad  that  the  scientific  side  of  forestry  was  being  put 
before  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
position  of  foresters.  The  nature  of  trees,  their  wonderful  com- 
bination of  root  and  sap,  and  coverings  of  various  kinds  by  which 
they  were  protected  and  developed ;  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
and  many  other  things,  claimed  consideration  from  the  forester  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  rising  race  of  foresters  would  be 
able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  woods  and  estates  in  their 
charge  than  that  unfortunate  man  gave  in  the  county  of  Sussex^ 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  there  was  another  point  of  view  from  which 
this  question  might  be  looked  at,  and  that  was  as  to  the  forestry 
education  of  the  people  at  large.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  a  good 
many  people  were  very  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  woods  and  forests. 
One  could  imagine  some  persons  saying,  "  It  is  a  great  shame  that 
so  much  land  is  taken  up  with  trees.  If  it  were  only  brought 
under  cultivation,  there  would  be  more  food  for  the  people."  On 
ihe  other  hand,  there  was  the  view  that  trees  seived  a  useful 
purpose,  in  attracting  rain.  Between  these  opposing  views  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  intelligent  foresters  to  think  of  the  suitability 
of  land  for  this  and  that  kind  of  trees,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty 
(if  the  landscape  as  well  as  raising  timber  for  selling  purposes.  Of 
course,  if  the  land  were  denuded  of  trees,  a  great  portion  would 
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become  mere  waste — mere  desert.  A  third  view  of  the  question 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Gray,  had  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
desire  for  tree  cultivation  in  parks  and  open  spaces  in  erstwhile 
smoky  cities,  would  in  time  lead  to  the  modification,  if  not  the 
entire  ending,  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  He  coupled  with  the  toast 
the  names  of  Professor  Fisher  and  Principal  J.  Smith  Hill. 

Professor  Fisher  referred,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  and  others  had  derived  from  their  visit  to  Man- 
chester, and  to  the  fact  that  Cottonopolis  could  produce  magnificent 
beech  timber,  as  well  as  calicoes ;  for   during  the  day  the  visitors 
had  seen  the  largest  beech  tree  which  the  Society  had  had  in  its 
records  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.     There  were  some  remarks, 
Professor  Fisher  proceeded,  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  speech,  which 
attracted  his  atte  ntion.     His  lordship  spoke  of  the  use  of  fertilisers 
in  agriculture,  and  suggested  the  possible  use  of  such  things  in  the 
production  of  forest  trees.     In  regard  to  that,  he  had  to  say  that 
the  real  fertilisers  were  the  dead  leaves  which  fell  from  the  trees. 
If  they  grew  their   trees  dense  enough,  and  had  plenty  of  dead 
leaves,  they  wanted    no  fertilisers  at  all,  and  that  was  the  great 
point  with  which  they  had  to  do  in  arboriculture.     The  agriculturist 
had  to  buy  manure   at  great  cost,  and  supply  it  constantly  to  the 
land,    whereas,    if  arboriculturists    grew   their   forests   sufficiently 
dense,    the    trees    supplied    their    own   manure.       (Hear,    hear.) 
Another  thing  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  the  enor- 
mous importance  to  us  as  a  country  of  the  importation  of  limber. 
The    cost    to    this    country   annually   for    imported    timber   was 
^20,000,000.     He  had  lately  been  to  a  meeting  in  Paris  at  which 
representatives  of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world  were  present. 
They  had  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  the  French  authorities, 
and  it  was   a   matter    of  surprise   and  regret  to  him  to  find  that 
neither  the    English  nor  the   Scottish   Arboricultural  Society  was 
represented.     He  himself  was  there  by  special  invitation  of  the 
French    Government,  and   he  was   glad   to  say  that   Mr.  Stafford 
Howard — than  whom   no   one    took   a  greater  interest  in  arbori- 
culture— was  not  only  present,  but  was  elected,  by  the  courtesy  of 
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the  French  authorities,  vice-president  of  one  of  the  sections,  and 
made  a  charming  speech  in  French,  which  would  appear  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  also  at  the  meeting  a 
gentleman  who  lately  gained  the  medal  of  this  Society  for  an  essay 
— Mr.  George  Cadell.  Mr.  Cadell  acted  as  a  kind  of  Secretary 
to  the  Frencii  Government  in  this  matter,  and  through  him  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  the  EngUsh  and  Scottish  Societies  ;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  no  regular  delegate  was  sent.  The  French  received 
the  visitors  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  they  had  some  magnifi- 
cent forests  to  show.  x\t  Fontainbleu  he  was  assured  by  the 
director,  that  any  Englishman  who  wished  to  visit  the  forests  of 
France  for  education  purposes,  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 
(Applause.)  The  gentleman  told  him  to  convey  this  message  to 
the  English  people  generally.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
technical  institutes  might  teach  arboriculture,  his  view  was  that  they 
could  not  teach  forestry.  What  they  could  do  was  to  prepare  the 
way,  because,  unless  a  man  had  a  basis  of  scientific  education,  he 
could  never  become  a  forester.  In  our  magazines  and  reports  we 
read  a  number  of  articles  which  showed  that  the  gentlemen  who 
wrote  them  had  not  the  basis  of  scientific  education  which  was 
necessary  in  the  present  century.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  useful 
knowledge  might  be  gained  in  technical  institutes,  as  regarded 
entomology,  botany,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  so  on ;  and  when  a 
man  was  furnished  in  this  way,  he  could  begin  to  learn  forestry. 
Recognising  the  value  of  practical  work  in  the  forests  themselves 
to  all  who  would  truly  learn  forestry,  he  regarded  with  much  favour 
the  project  for  starting  a  school  of  forestry  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
He  believed  that  in  Edinburgh  there  was  such  a  school  of  practical 
forestry,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  ex-president  of  the 
Scottish  Scociety,  a  forest  had  been  occupied.  Without  practical 
training,  he  did  not  think  any  good  would  arise  from  theoretical 
training  in  the  class  room.  Professor  Fisher  expressed  regret 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  no  Magazine  of  Forestry. 
A  very  different  state  of  things,  he  pointed  out,  prevailed  in  other 
countries.  Seeing  that  even  the  smallest  of  the  European  States 
had  its  forest  magazine,  it  seemed  to  him  absurd  that  in  this  great 
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country,  which  had  such  a  fine  cUmate,  and  magnificent  timber, 
there  should  be  no  scientific  magazine  devoted  to  forestry  purposes, 
in  which  foresters  could  make  known  their  wants  and  get  replies 
from  their  friends.  He  thought  such  a  magazine  was  a  desideratum, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  forestry.    (Applause.) 

Principal  J.  Smith  Hill,  who  also  responded,  said  he  appreci- 
ated most  highly  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  the  toast, 
because  for  several  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  "licking  into 
shape"  the  raw  product  which  Professor  Fisher  turned  out  as  the 
finished  article  in  scientific  education  in  the  shape  of  students  at 
Cooper's  Hill.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  school  of  forestry  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  he  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  moneys  now 
in  the  hands  of  County  Councils,  for  technical  instruction  purposes, 
might  be  appropriated  for  such  a  school.  He  considered  that  the 
Government  ought  to  give  encouragement,  by  monetary  aid,  to  the 
study  of  arboriculture  and  sylviculture. 

Mr.  A.  T.  GiLLANDERS  next  proposed  "Success  to  Kindred 
Societies,"  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Sykes,  of  the  Manchester  Microscopical  Society.  Mr.  Gillanders 
remarked  upon  the  many  branches  of  knowledge  associated  with 
arboriculture.  The  successful  arboriculturist  required  a  knowledge 
not  of  one  science,  but  of  many ;  he  had  to  know  something  of 
almost  everything — of  agriculture,  of  horticulture,  of  civil  engin- 
eering, and  many  other  things.  He  believed  in  theoretical  and 
practical  studies  going  hand  in  hand,  as  it  were,  because  only  by  a 
proper  combination  of  the  two  could  a  good  forester  be  produced. 
In  Manchester,  he  was  glad  to  know,  there  were  several  institutions 
which  did  a  good  deal  towards  giving  forestry  a  lift  by  the  way, 
and  there  was  no  better  society  in  that  respect  than  the  Micro- 
scopical Society.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  M.  L.  SvKES,  in  his  response,  spoke  of  the  way  in  which 
the  microscope  might  be  utilised  by  arboriculturists.  By  its 
means,  he  observed,  they  could  better  understand  the  nature  of  a 
tree  :  its  history  from  the  germ   to  the  full  growth,  and  the  oper- 
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ations  of  the  insects  which  oftentimes  preyed  upon  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  trees. 

Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  who  was  called  upon  to  propose  the 
health  of  "Our  Local  Secretary,"  confessed  that  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  had  he  had  such  difficulty  in  finding  words  with 
which  to  discharge  his  task.  It  seemed  to  him  that  never  before 
had  the  work  of  Local  Secretary  been  so  admirably  done  as  by 
their  excellent  friend,  Mr.  J-  R-  Brown.  (Applause.)  The  birth 
of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  occurred  at  Hexham,  and 
there  it  was  that  their  honoured  Local  Secretary  first  saw  the  light. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Brown,  who  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering  on 
rising  to  respond,  said  he  greatly  appreciated  the  high  compliment 
which  the  Society  had  just  paid  him.  He  understood  this  was  the 
first  time  that  such  an  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  Local  Secre- 
tary. There  had  been  plenty  of  work  to  do,  but  the  labour  had 
been  lightened  by  the  courtesy  and  friendliness  which  he  had  met 
with  on  all  hands.  He  had  done  his  best,  and  was  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done  to  him.   (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  said  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  Press, 
and  with  this  the  proceedings  terminated. 

THURSDAY,    i6th    AUGUST.    1900. 
Visit   to   Chatsworth. 

On  Thursday,  the  members  spent  an  enjoyable  day  at  Chats- 
worth,  the  famous  home  of  the  Cavendish  family,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Derbyshire.  For  our  convenience  special  saloon  carriages  were 
attached  to  the  8-20  train  from  Central  Station,  and  the  journey  to 
Bakewell  by  the  picturesque  Midland  route  was  much  enjoyed. 
The  morning  mists,  not  yet  dispelled  by  the  sun's  rays,  obscured 
much  of  the  landscape,  but  it  was  possible,  nevertheless,  to  gain  a 
pretty   good    idea    of   the    general    characteristics    of   Derbyshire 
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scenery,  with  its  "stretches  of  somewhat  bare  uplands,  in  which 
finely  cragged  and  wooded  glens  and  river  gorges  are  cut  so  deep 
that  we  might  look  over  an  open  landscape  hiding  half-a-dozen  of 
them."  The  prevalent  formation,  as  was  clear  at  a  glance,  is  lime- 
stone, but  it  is  frequently  relieved  by  the  darker  millstone  grit. 
Although  Chatsworth  is  described  as  the  "Palace  of  the  Peak," 
the  black  ridge  known  as  "the  Peak"  was  actually  left  behind  at 
New  Mills,  half  way  between  Manchester  and  Bakewell.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  in  David  Grieve^  has  given  us  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  this,  the  highest  and  wildest  spot  in  the  Derbyshire  hills. 

"The  top  of  the  Peak  is,  so  to  speak,  a  vast  black  glacier, 
whereof  the  crevasses  are  great  fissures,  ebon  black  in  colour, 
sometimes  ten  feet  deep,  and  with  ten  feet  more  of  black  water  at 
the  bottom.  For  miles  on  either  side  the  ground  is  seamed  and 
torn  with  these  crevasses,  now  shallower,  now  deeper,  succeeding 
each  other  at  intervals  of  a  yard  or  two  ...  a  region  which 
has  no  features  and  no  landmarks,  where  the  earth  lays  snares  for 
you  and  the  mists  betray  you,  and  where  even  in  bright  sunshine 
there  reigns  an  eternal  and  indescribable  melancholy." 

Reaching  Bakewell  at  9-34,  the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Braid,  under  forester  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Robertson,  head  forester  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness),  and  drove  by  way 
of  Baslow  to  Chatsworth.  On  the  way  several  healthy  and  thriving 
plantations  on  the  Chatsworth  estate  were  passed.  Three  Nooks, 
Sheep  Walks,  Duke's  Bank  and  other  woods  being  seen  from  a 
distance,  while  Bradley  plantation,  running  parallel  with  and  close 
to  the  highway,  came  under  the  close  observation  of  the  party. 
In  this  fine  plantation  the  trees  stand  close  and  regular  upon  the 
ground,  having  no  more  room  than  is  necessary  to  keej)  them  in  a 
thriving  and  healthy  condition.  In  the  oldest  part,  sycamore  is 
apparently  intended  for  the  final  crop  ;  their  sturdy  growth  and 
generally  healthy  appearance  showing  that  they  have  certainly 
been  planted  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  younger  parts,  the  ages  of  which  range  trom  five  to  eight 
years,   poplar,  with    ash    in    suitable  places,  forms  the  permanent 
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crop;  their  fine,  healthy  appearance,  and  great  size — considering 
the  short  time  they  have  been  planted — show  they  also  have  got  a 
soil  and  situation  to  their  liking.     After  a  drive  of  about  four  miles 
the  village  of  Baslow  was  reached,  where  a  short  halt  was  made. 
Continuing   the    drive,   the   park   was   entered   by  the   west   gate, 
Chatsworth    House    being   reached    about    eleven    o'clock.      The 
mansion,   which   is    in   the    Palladian    style,    was  commenced  by 
the    first   Duke   of    Devonshire,  in   1687,   and    was  completed  in 
1706,    the    architect    being    ^^'illiam    Talman    (although    rumour 
has  it  that  Wren  was   concerned  in  the  work).     Additions  were 
made  by  the    sixth   duke,    under   whose   directions    the    grounds 
were    re-modelled    by   Sir   Joseph    Paxton.      At    the  entrance  to 
the    mansion  we    were    met   by    the    duke's    agent,    Mr.    Gilston 
Martin,     through     whose    kindness     the    party   were    enabled  to 
see    something    of   the   priceless  art    and    other  treasures    which 
Chatsworth  contains.     The  full  descriptions  by  Mrs.  \Vilson,  the 
housekeeper,  also  greatly  increased  the  pleasure  of  the  members. 
Passing  through  the  corridor,  with  its  rich  mosaic  pavement  and 
its  fine  ceiling,  we  entered  the  Great  Hall,  which  is  60  feet  long 
and  27  feet  wide.     Here,  too,  the  floor  is  of  mosaic  work,  laid  by 
Henry  Watson,  the  son  of  the  famous  carver ;    and  the  decora- 
tions,  illustrating   the  career  of  Julius  Cresar,  are  by  Verrio  and 
Laguerre  :  — 

"On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare. 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  \'errio  and  Laguerre." 

The  chapel,  which  was  next  visited,  is  an  interesting  apartment. 
It  is  wainscotted  throughout,  in  its  lower  storey,  with  cedar,  which 
gives  forth  a  pleasant  odour.  The  reading  desk  is  also  of  cedar. 
The  walls  and  heads  of  the  upper  doors  are  adorned  with  some 
splendid  wood-carving,  and  between  the  larger  panels  of  the  cedar 
walls  are  to  be  seen  marvellously  carved  pendants  of  flowers,  fruit, 
corn,  and  foliage.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  is  paved  with  marble, 
and  the  gallery  is  supported  by  two  massive  pillars  of  black 
marble,  with  white  marble  capitals  and  bases.  The  ceiling,  and 
the   ui)per   storey  of  the   chapel,  were  also  painted  by  Verrio  and 
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Laguerre,  whose  work  indeed  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  state  rooms.  Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  cursory  inspection  of  these  magnificent  apartments, 
which  occupy  the  length  of  the  third  storey  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house.  The  door-cases  are  all  of  variegated  Derbyshire 
marble ;  the  ceilings  are  rich  in  allegorical  scenes ;  the  floors  are 
of  oak  parqueterie ;  and  while  some  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with 
fancy  woods,  others  are  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  or  embossed 
leather.  Everywhere  is  beautiful  wood-carving,  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, of  whom  Horace  Walpole  wrote  : — "All  the  wood-carving  in 
England  fades  away  before  that  of  Gibbons  at  Chatsworth.  The  birds 
seem  to  live,  the  foliage  to  shoot,  and  the  flowers  to  expand  before 
your  eyes  "  Besides  the  State  rooms,  with  their  priceless  treasures, 
the  party  were  shown  the  Gallery  of  Paintings,  the  Sketch  Gallery, 
the  Billiard  Room,  Grand  Drawing  Room,  Library,  Dining  Room 
and  Sculpture  Gallery.  From  the  Sculpture  Gallery  we  passed  into 
the  grounds  through  the  Orangery,  a  fine  apartment  which  partakes 
of  the  double  character  of  gallery  and  conservatory,  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  orange  trees,  many  of  which  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Malmaison.  The  Orangery 
gave  us  egress  to  the  gardens  and  grounds,  which  have  been  well 
described  as  "marvels  of  beauty,  matchless  for  their  picturesque- 
ness,  their  elegance,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  laid 
out."  To  the  right  of  the  Orangery  door  we  noted  a  broad  gravel 
path  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  girded  with  a 
double  line  of  lofty  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  great  vase,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  late  duke.  We  had  also  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  Italian  garden,  with  its  sculptured  figures  and  gay 
parterres. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  some  splendid  trees  were  measured, 
among  others  a  fine  specimen  of  Picea  /lobiiis,  with  a  height  of 
85  feet,  girthing  8  ft.  5  in.  breast  high,  and  containing  195  cubic 
feet  of  timber.  Some  fine  beech,  over  100  ft.  high,  and  girthing 
13ft.  breast  high,  were  much  admired;  but  even  those  giants 
faded  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  a  superb  Spanish  Chestnut 
85  ft.  high,  with  a  girth  of  15  ft.  10  in.  breast  high,  and  containing, 
with  limbs,  about  700  feet  of  timber. 

At  this  point  an   ingenious   instrument  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  company,  an  original  idea  of  Mr.  Robertson's,  which. 
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along  with  the  height,  also  finds  the  girth  of  a  standing  tree,  so 
that  the  cubical  contents  of  any  tree  can  be  found  to  a  foot ;  and, 
as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Braid,  who  showed  the  appliance  and 
described  its  working  to  the  company,  it  had  been  put  to  various 
tests,  all  of  which  showed  it  to  be  most  reliable  and  accurate. 
This  appliance,  which  aroused  considerable  interest  among  the 
company,  promises  to  become  of  great  service  to  foresters  where 
accurate  measurement  of  standing  trees  is  required. 

Prominent  among  the  conservatories,  greenhouses,  and  camelia 
and  orchard  houses,  is  the  Great  Conservatory  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  perhaps  the  finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  was  erected  in  1S39,  and  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
idea  for  the  Great  Exhibition  building  of  1851,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  building  is  277  feet  long,  123  feet  wide,  and  67  feet 
high  in  the  centre.  It  contains  70,000  square  feet  of  glass.  The 
collection  of  trees  and  plants  is  said  to  range  from  the  smallest 
aquatic  plants  to  the  most  stately  palm  trees,  and  from  the  banana 
to  the  papyrus.  A  cactus-like  plant,  the  American  aloe,  has  the 
reputation  of  blooming  only  once  in  a  hundred  years.  The  party 
inspected  the  great  Emperor  Fountain,  the  artificial  weeping  willow 
tree,  the  grand  cascade,  and  other  curiosities.  The  walk  was 
continued  through  the  pleasure  grounds  past  the  well-known 
revolving  stone,  a  huge  block  of  rock  weighing  three  tons,  and 
so  well  balanced  that  a  child  can  almost  turn  it  round  The 
coach-house  was  shortly  afterwards  reached,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  luncheon  was 
provided.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  supported 
by  Mr.  John  Graham,  Major  Beadon,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Society.     After  luncheon, 

Mr.  M\RTiN,  who  was  received  with  applause,  proposed  the 
toast  of  'The  Queen."  He  said  that  their  time  was  very  short 
indeed,  and  they  had  not  many  toasts,  but  there  was  one  toast 
which,  he  was  sure,  they  would  all  be  glad  to  honour.  But  before 
he  proposed  the  toast  he  would  like  to  say  that  he  regretted 
exceedingly  that  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish,  M.P.,  was  not  present  with 
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them.  He  had  had  great  hopes  that  Mr.  Cavendish  would  be 
there,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  join  them. 
He  also  regretted  that  Mr.  Robertson  was  not  with  them  upon 
that  occasion.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  very  ill,  and  his  medical 
adviser  did  not  consider  it  wise  for  him  to  come  amongst  them. 
He  had  now  to  submit  to  them  the  toast  of  "Her  Majesty  the 
Queen."  He  was  sure  they  would  drink  the  toast  wnth  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  for  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  woman  in 
the  world  was  so  popular  as  was  the  Queen  at  the  present  moment. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  had  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  way  in 
which  her  subjects  had  rallied  round  her,  and  greeted  her  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  on  every  occasion  when  she  had  shown  herself 
to  the  public.  He  gave  them  "The  Health  of  the  Queen." 
(Applause.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  after  which  the  company 
sang  the  National  Anthem. 

Major  BE.A.DON  said  he  thought  they  would  not  be  doing  their 
duty  if  they  did  not,  before  leaving  the  room,  propose  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— (applause) — not  only 
for  the  sumptuous  luncheon  which  he  had  provided,  but  also  for 
the  beautiful  places  which  he  had  allowed  them  to  see.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  public  saw  that  beautiful  place  every  day,  but 
possibly  some  people  did  not  appreciate  it  as  they  ought  to 
do.  He  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Society  were  men  who 
did  appreciate  it.  (Applause.)  They  desired  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Martin  for  the  effort  which  he  had  kindly  made  to  be  with  them. 
It  was  not  often  that  they  were  favoured  with  the  agent's  presence, 
and  they  did  esteem  it  an  honour  that  Mr.  Martin  should  have 
come  amongst  them  and  given  them  such  a  hearty  welcome. 
(Applause.)  He  proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  also  the  Health  of  Mr.  Martin."     (Applause.) 

The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Martin  returned 
thanks.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  nothing  would  gratify  the  duke 
more  than  to  know  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  members.  When  he  told  the  duke  that  the  Society  were 
anxious  to  visit  Chatsworth,  he  at  once,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
said,  "By  all  means;  and  give  them  a  luncheon."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  This  latter  he  had  great  pleasure  in  doing.  (Applause.) 
He  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Davidson  for  kindly  sending  him  a  copy 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  which  he  had  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  With  regard  to  the  woods  at  Chatsworth,  it  was 
rather  a  bold  thing  for  any  agent  or  forester  to  attack  the 
ornamental  woods  on  an  estate,  where  the  great  majority  of  people 
imagined  that  the  woods  would  go  on  for  ever,  without  any  renewal. 
Therefore  they  would  find  some  trees  that  ought  to  have  been  cut 
down  many  years  ago ;  and  if  they  had  been  removed  and  other 
trees  planted,  he  did  not  think  that  anyone  would  have  ever  known. 
But  now  a  lot  of  the  timber  was  very  thin  indeed,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  clear  large  places.  He  hoped 
that  some  of  the  more  industrious  of  the  Society's  members  would 
walk  round  and  see  some  of  the  woods  on  the  higher  ground. 
Whatever  they  had  to  show  to  the  visitors,  they  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing.     (Applause.) 

After  the  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  party  proceeded  to  walk  up 
through  Stand  Wood,  which  forms  a  splendid  background  to 
Chatsworth  House.  Here  again  some  fine  trees  were  seen ; 
among  others  being  a  fine  beech  over  loo  feet  high,  and  girthing 
19  ft.  8  in.  breast  high ;  and  a  sturdy  oak  82  feet  in  height,  with  a 
girth  of  21  ft.  3  in.  breast  high.  On  reaching  the  summit,  the 
extensive  Stand  Wood  young  plantations  were  inspected,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  on 
extremely  rough  and  rocky  ground.  Here,  as  in  most  other 
woods  on  the  estate,  the  timber  has  reached  maturity,  or  stands  so 
thin  upon  the  ground,  that  the  only  rational  course  of  repairing 
the  defect,  and  putting  the  woods  into  proper  condition,  has  been 
adopted,  viz.,  that  of  cutting  them  down,  and  re-planting  in  a 
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systematic  manner.  The  general  method  of  carrying  out  this 
work  maj'  be  briefl)^  described  as  follows.  All  woods  which  have 
reached  maturit)-,  or  for  other  reasons  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  take  down,  have  been  marked  off  by  Mr.  Robertson  into  annual 
falls,  the  size  of  the  fall  being  regulated  so  that  the  woods  may  be 
brought  into  regular  rotations,  and  at  the  same  time  be  suitable 
for  convenient  working.  Every  succeeding  year  a  fall  is  taken 
down,  the  timber  first  being  valued,  and  sold  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  cut  down  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  followins:  summer 
the  ground  is  cleared,  and  all  rubbish  burned,  the  preparation  and 
putting  of  the  ground  into  a  condition  for  planting  being  com- 
pleted in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  On  ground  where 
the  previous  crop  has  been  coniferous,  the  bark  is  carefully  peeled 
off  the  old  roots  and  burned,  to  destroy  the  breeding  places  of 
the  Pine  Wee\nl  ( Hylobius  abUtis),  and  other  forest  tree  pests. 
The  ground  is  then  gone  carefully  over,  to  see  what  plants  are 
wanted,  and  the  requirements  not  only  of  each  separate  plantation, 
but  of  every  patch  of  ground  in  each  plantation,  are  separately 
attended  to,  so  that  in  all  plantings  the  general  crop  is  either 
modified,  or  completely  altered,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
soils  and  situations.  The  above  plan  is  not  only  a  first  class  way 
of  executing  the  work,  but  also  leaves,  as  is  intended,  a  splendid 
rotation  of  woods,  and  greatly  simplifies  their  after  management. 

In  Stand  Wood  every  year's  planting  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
here  again  hardwoods  are  intended  for  the  final  crop,  sycamore 
and  beech  being  chiefly  used,  according  to  the  suitabihty  of  the 
soil ;  planted  at  six  feet  apart,  and  filled  up  to  three  feet  with 
Scots  fir  and  larch.  These  plantations,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  are  in  a  flourishing  and  healthy  condition,  the  plants 
standing  close  and  regular  upon  the  ground  on  a  thin,  poor  soil, 
resting  on  gritstone. ;  and  on  such  a  rough  and  exposed  situation, 
bear  splendid  testimony  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising 
young  woods,  even  under  unfavourable  and  exposed  conditions. 
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On  Chatsworth,  as  on  many  other  large  estates  where  ground 
game  is  extremely  numerous,  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  young 
plantations  from  the  terrible  ravages  of  this  formidable  enemy  to 
the  forester ;  and  here  in  Stand  Wood  the  very  economical  and 
extremely  neat  style  of  wire  netting  fence  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son for  this  purpose,  came  under  the  observation  of  the  party  for 
the  first  time.  Briefly,  the  erection  of  this  fence  consists  in  the 
driving  of  light  larch  stakes  into  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  9  feet 
apart.  On  these  a  No.  7  galvanized  wire  is  run,  to  which  wire 
netting  is  laced,  and  let  into  the  ground,  making  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  fence. 

The  Bunker's  Hill  plantations,  w'hich  were  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  visited  (but  for  want  of  time  had  to  be  left  out  of  the 
round)  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  from  this  point  stretching  along 
the  hill  side  on  very  rough  ground,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1000  ft., 
but  apparently  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  company  then 
returned  by  Stand  Wood  drive  to  Chatsworth  House,  and  rejoined 
the  conveyances,  whence  they  were  driven  to  Edensor,  a  pretty 
village  known  as  the  "model  village"  of  England,  every  house 
being  of  a  different  design.  Here,  in  the  churchyard,  is  the 
burying  ground  of  the  Devonshire  family,  with  the  grave  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  which  was  pointed  out,  along  with  the 
resting  places  of  other  members  of  the  family,  by  Mr.  Martin,  who 
accompanied  the  Society  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  was 
most  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  adding  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  excursion  by  his  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
aims  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Robertson,  whose  health,  by  the  way, 
permitted  him  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  during  the  afternoon  with 
the  members,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  holding  office  under  a 
proprietor  and  agent  who  have  had  the  foresight  and  common 
sense  to  see  the  advantage  of  forestry  pure  and  simple — Chatsworth 
being  one  of  the  few  estates  where  a  working  plan  and  proper 
system  of  woods  management  has  been  adopted.  The  result  is 
already  beginning  to  show,  promising  young  plantations  being 
everywhere   in   evidence,  which,  for  extent  and  general  success, 
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have  few  rivals,  and,  under  careful  management,  should  in  time 
yield  a  fair  return. 

•  The  members  next  drove  to  Bakewell  Station,  and  returned  to 
Manchester  by  the  5-20  train,  and  thus  brought  the  second  day's 
proceedings  to  a  close. 

FRIDAY,    17th    AUGUST,    1900. 

Visit  to   Haddon   Hall. — -Chatsworth  continued. 

On  Friday,  after  an  early  breakfast,  the  party  proceedeil  again  in 
fine  weather  to  the  Central  Station,  and  entered  the  same  train  as 
on  the  previous  day.      Arriving  at    Bakewell,  carriages  were  ready, 
and  soon  were  speeding  along  for  the  famous  Haddon  Hall.     On 
the   way  a  stop   was  made   to  take  u])   Mr.    Pickard,    chief  clerk 
in  the  estate  office  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  to 
act  as  our  guide  for  the  first  i)ortion  of  the  day.      Haddon  estate 
does  not  possess  much  valuable  timber,  nor  do  its  owners  claim 
that  its  woods  are  of  any  special  interest  to  arboriculturists.     The 
visit,  therefore,  consisted  chiefly  of   a  hurried   walk   through  the 
hall  and  grounds  of  this  ancient  and  deeply  interesting  building. 
A   magnificent   view   of  the   Hall  was  obtained   as   the  carriages 
approached   the   picturesque  bridge   of  three  arches  which  leads 
up    to    it    over  the    river  Wye.       On    the    grassy    banks    of   this 
river  the  carriages  pulled  up.     As  the  members  came  close  to  tlie 
Hall,  they  observed  the  crest  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners  famiHes 
cut  out  of  the  yew  trees  in  the  garden  of  tiie  warden  of  this  ancient 
mansion.      Headed   by   Mr.   Pickard,  who  deserves   the   heartiest 
thanks  of  those  present  for  his  unique  arrangements,  a  walk  was 
made  through  the  Hall.     Ascending  the  flight  ot  steps  the  court- 
yard is  entered,  along  the  lower  side  of  which  is  what  is  usually 
termed  "the  chaplain's  room."     The  chapel  was  next  visited,  and 
this  forms  the  south-west  aisle  of  the  building,  the  other  rooms 
including  the  great  hall,  and  drawing  room,  dining  room,  and  the 
earl's   bedroom.      Many   of   these  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
representing  wild  sports  and  scriptural  subjects.     The  celebrated 
"Dorothy  Vernon"   steps  were  keenly  eyed,  and  on  these  several 
members   had   their  photographs   taken.     A  walk  was  continued 
round   the   lawn   to   the  long  terrace,  where  the  whole  party  was 
grouped  and  photographed. 
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Losing  no  time,  the  brakes  were  again  entered  and  the  drive 
continued  to  Chatsworth,  for  an  inspection  of  the  woods  there  not 
touched  on  the  previous  day.  The  hamlet  of  Calton  Lees  was 
reached  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  here  luncheon  was  provided  in 
an  open  field. 

At  this  point  several  members  left  to  catch  early  trains  home, 
and  most  of  those  remaining  prepared  for  a  walk  around  the  New 
Piece,  Beech  Square,  and  Lindup  Woods.  Some  considered  the 
task  a  formidable  one  and  demurred,  preferring  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  a  rest  in  such  a  lovely  neighbourhood.  But  our 
energetic  guide,  Mr.  Braid,  into  whose  hands  we  had  again 
reverted,  did  well  to  get  so  many  followers,  as  the  walk  proved  to 
be  a  stiff  one,  without  doubt,  especially  in  such  a  hot  sun. 

New  Piece  Wood  was  entered  at  the  lower  end,  and  walking  up 
the  centre  for  a  considerable  distance,  some  splendid  timber  was 
viewed,  principally  ash,  beech,  oak  and  chestnut.  Striking  to  the 
right,  the  company  emerged  from  the  wood  at  the  north  side. 
Here  the  first  part  of  the  wood  felled  and  re-planted  was  seen. 
This  piece — which  can  be  described  as  nothing  short  of  an  ideal 
plantation — at  once  gave  rise  to  exclamations  of  admiration.  The 
hardwoods,  chiefly  sycamore  and  ash,  with  a  few  elm,  are  standing 
regularly  at  six  feet  apart,  and  planted  according  to  their  require- 
ments, as  well  as  the  coniferce,  which  have  been  planted  to  three 
feet.  The  trees  are  close  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  best  of 
health,  their  average  height  being  about  twenty  feet,  while  the  age 
of  the  plantation  is  only  eight  years.  The  walk  was  continued  to 
the  top  of  the  wood,  other  young  plantations  being  passed  on  the 
way,  each  a  year  younger  than  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
until  the  youngest  piece — that  planted  last  spring — was  reached. 
In  all  about  forty-five  acres  of  this  wood  has  been  felled  and 
re-planted.  It  was  mentioned  at  this  point  that  the  cost  of 
re-planting  ranged  from  J[^(i  to  £^\2  per  acre,  according  to  the 
amount  of  fencing  and  other  work  required.  The  work  of  the 
Honey  Fungus  {Agaricus  inelleus)  was  pointed  out  by  the  leader  in 
one  of  the  New  Piece  plantings.  This  destructive  Cryptogam,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Braid,  proceeds  from  the  decaying  hardwood 
roots,  particularly  beech,  and  attacks  the  Scots  fir,  and  occasionally 
the  larch,  causing  almost  instant  death. 

The  party  then   proceeded  across   Calton  Pastures  to  Beech 
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Square  Wood.  In  this  wood,  which  is  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  consists  of  a  mixed  crop,  considerable  damage  has  been  done 
in  past  years  by  rabbits.  Still,  in  some  places,  especially  where 
larch  abounds,  there  is  a  fair  crop,  which  promises,  with  good  care, 
to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber.  Leaving  this  wood  at 
the  east  end,  the  party  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  extensive 
Lindup  Wood.  This  also  is  one  of  the  woods  in  progress  ot 
renovation,  a  considerable  extent  having,  so  far,  been  cleared  and 
re-planted  along  with  large  stretches  of  adjoining  waste  land  and 
pasture  which  is  being  planted  at  the  same  time  and  incorporated 
in  the  New  Wood.  At  this  point  a  part  of  the  boundary  fence  of 
the  wood  was  to  be  seen ;  stone  being  plentiful,  dry  gritstone  walls 
are  the  fences  mostly  used,  and  from  the  splendid  way  they  are 
built,  with  a  coping  set  in  mortar,  they  look  thoroughly  reliable 
and  desirable  fences,  and  have  the  appearance  of  standing  a  long 
time.  A  little  further  on  the  company  passed  through  one  of  the 
nurseries,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nine  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  full  of  fine,  healthy  plants,  chiefly  beech,  sycamore, 
Scots  fir,  and  larch,  which  are  to  be  used  close  to  where  they  now 
grow,  viz.,  in  the  re-planting  of  Lindup  Wood  and  adjoining  waste 
land.  There  are  several  similar  nurseries  on  the  estate,  in  each 
case  conveniently  situated  almost  on  the  very  site  on  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  used,  thus  thoroughly  climatising  them,  and  fitting 
them  for  easy  and  quick  removal. 

The  party  then  entered  Lindup  Wood  at  the  Lees  Moor  end. 
This  part  consists  of  a  young  mixed  wood  of  about  thirty  years' 
growth,  and  is  in  nice  promising  condition,  there  being  a  good 
amount  of  larch  in  the  crop  ;  and  having  been  recently  thinned, 
the  manner  of  performing  this  work  at  Chatsworth  could  be 
observed.  As  could  be  seen,  light  thinnings  or  weeding  out, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Braid,  was  the  system  followed  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  is  thick  and  regular  upon 
the  ground,  except  in  places  where  the  rabbits  have  done  the 
thinning  instead  of  the  forester  ;  and  as  their  ideas  of  forestry  are 
not  consistent  with  good  woods  management,  destruction  has  been 
the  result.  Mr.  Braid  went  on  to  explain  that  while  they  were 
aware  of  the  great  evil  done  in  this  country  by  over-thinning,  they 
were  not  believers  in  the  German  system  of  forestry,  which  prac- 
tically consists  in   little   or  no  thinning  at  all;    but,  as  already 
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stated,  the  system  adopted  at  Chatsworth  was  light  thinnings  often 
repeated,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  maintain  as  full  a  crop  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  ground  to  cairy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  trees  in  a  healthy  condition. 

It  was  remarked  by  several  of  the  company  that  here,  as  in 
other  young  plantations  gone  through,  the  larch  appeared  to  be 
completely  free  from  disease.  This  was  all  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  climate  of  Derbyshire,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Braid,  is  especially  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
disease,  and  symptoms  of  it  were  constantly  appearing.  It  was, 
however,  kept  in  check  by  all  young  woods  being  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  way  of  judicious  thinning,  and  the  eradicating  of  all 
infected  plants.  He  also  went  on  to  say  that  the  older  plantations, 
such  as  the  one  just  gone  through  were,  when  Mr.  Robertson  got 
charge  of  them  several  years  ago,  badly  infested  with  larch  disease, 
but,  as  could  be  seen,  were  now  almost  entirely  free  from  it. 

Continuing  the  walk,  another  young  plantation  of  six  years  of 
age,  on  a  rather  rough  and  steep  hillside,  was  next  passed  through. 
In  this  plantation  a  few  Douglas  firs  have  been  planted,  to  test 
their  position  as  a  forest  tree  in  comparison  with  the  larch  ;  but 
the  result  as  seen  here,  and  also  in  another  wood  where  the 
experiment  had  been  made  under  more  favourable  conditions,  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  larch.  The  generally  fine,  healthy 
appearance  of  the  crop  in  this  plantation  showed  that  the  plants 
had  been  put  in  their  proper  places.  On  the  dry  sandy  hillocks 
the  beech  w^ere  shooting  up  in  a  way  that  showed  they  were 
completely  at  home.  On  the  lower  parts  the  sycamore  and  ash 
appeared  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  position  assigned  to 
them ;  while  in  wet  places  black  Italian  poplar  and  spruce  held 
their  own.  Larch  also  flourished  here,  in  all  except  the  wet 
places,  in  a  way  that  showed  unmistakeably  it  had  got  all  its 
requirements. 

A  pleasant  grass  ride,  which  led  through  the  lower  part  of 
Lindup  Wood,  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  forest  giants,  was 
gladly  followed.  All  through  this  wood  superb  forest  trees  abound, 
and  seldom  has  the  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through 
such  an  extensive  wood,  containing  such  splendid  timber  as  was 
everywhere  in  evidence.      On  the  way  two  particularly  fine  speci- 
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mens  of  beech  and  larch  were  much  admired,  not  only  for  their 
great  size,  but  also  for  their  symmetry  of  trunk. 

The  company  had  now  arrived  at  Calton  Lees,  where  the 
conveyances  were  waiting — a  welcome  sight  to  many  whose 
physical  endurance  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  long  walk  under 
a  very  hot  sun.  Still,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  those  who  went  the  full 
round,  that  they  showed  throughout  a  great  amount  of  interest, 
and  seemed  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  excursion  from  a 
forestry  point  of  view. 

While  the  enthusiastic  foresters  had  been  surveying  the  magnifi- 
cent woods  on  the  hill  tops,  a  rather  comical  thing  happened  in 
the  valley,  which  formed  a  source  of  amusement  to  those  waiting 
for  their  return.  The  incident  is  related  thus  :  "That  ''boricultu- 
rals'  are  sometimes  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  in  their  native 
woods  was  proved  by  Mr.  G.  W.  GuUachsen,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  He  and  others  were  watching  some  gentlemen  shooting  fawn 
in  Chatsworth  Park  whilst  the  fawns  were  crossing  the  river.  One 
of  them  being  hit,  was  carried  by  the  current  into  deep  water,  and 
there  being  no  other  means  available,  the  gentleman  named  impro- 
vised a  bathing  suit  out  of  some  handkerchiefs,  swam  in,  and  drew 
the  deer  to  bank."  Needless  to  say,  the  action  was  applauded  by 
the  onlookers,  including  the  gentlemen  who  were  shooting. 

Resuming  their  seats  in  the  char-a-bancs,  the  members  of  the 
Society  were  driven  past  the  village  of  Beeley  to  Rowsley  Station, 
in  time  to  return  to  Manchester  by  the  4-20  train,  where  they 
separated  to  continue  their  journey  homewards.  Thus  ended  what 
has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  meetings  the  Society  has  yet 
had.  Special  praise  is  due  to  the  Secretaries  for  their  admirable 
arrangements,  which  were  carried  through  without  a  hitch. 
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LOCAL  MEETING  AT  ALNWICK. 


On  Saturday,  the  13th  October,  1900,  the  local  members  visited 
the  woods  ot  Alnwick  Estate,  through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  The  members  travelled  by 
the  9-30  train  from  Newcastle,  arriving  at  Alnwick  at  10-39,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillanders,  head  forester  to  His 
Grace,  who  acted  as  an  able  guide  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

In  the  year  1889,  the  Fifth  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Alnwick,  and  a  full  report  can  be  found  in  the  Transactions, 
Vol.  L,  Part  VI.,  commencing  on  page  52.  Since  that  time  the 
membership  has  largely  increased,  and  consequently  many  members 
who  were  not  present  in  1889  availed  themselves  ot  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  these  noble  woodlands. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Mr,  John  Graham  (Ex-President); 
Mr.  John  Davidson  (Secretary);  Mr.  Edward  Davidson  (Assistant 
Secretary);  Mr.  W.  Fell,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robson,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Gillanders  (Vice-Presidents);  Mr.  John  Scott  and  the  Misses  Scott, 
Mr.  Geo.  Cooper,  Mr.  W.  A.  Herd,  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  and 
Dr.  Young  (Members  of  Council);  also  Professor  Potter  (Durham 
College  of  Science),  Mr.  George  Berry  (Welsh  Park  Experimental 
Farm),  Messrs.  T.  Matheson,  W.  Fleming,  J.  Shortt,  P.  Mc.  Andrew, 
R.  Shipley,  J.  D.  Coxon,  W.  Forgan,  Thos.  Bell,  W.  Thompson, 
J.  Swales,  W.  Graham,  G.  E.  Dunn,  H.  Siokes,  W.  Smith, 
P.  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  W.  Armstrong,  John  Milthorpe, 
J.  Bidgood,  W.  Ormiston,  A.  Gallie,  R.  Robinson,  R.  G.  Surtees, 
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J.  W.  Dent,  P.  O.  Laidlavv,  J.  P.  Wardle  and  Mrs.  Wardle,  J. 
Palliser,  Thos.  Bell,  Thos.  Crichion,  T.  J.  Muse,  S.  Piels,  Dr. 
Tarnbull,  H.  Havelock  and  J.  Skeen. 

The  first  move  was  to  the  Home  Nurseries,  where  a  collection 
of  healthy  young  forest  trees  was  inspected.  A  break  of  Abies 
Douglasii  looked  particularly  well,  as  did  also  a  small  break  of 
Japanese  larch  {Larix  leptolepis).  Mr.  Gillanders'  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, like  the  opinion  of  most  foresters— that  the  Japanese  larch 
will  never  equal  the  European  larch  {Larix  Europea).  While  free 
from  disease,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  retaining  its  leading  shoot, 
and  although  it  possesses  great  recuperative  powers,  this  fact  proves 
a  great  hindrance  to  its  success  as  a  profitable  timber-growing  tree. 
By  way  of  the  Castle  Gate  the  party  entered  the  grounds,  and 
obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  noble  castle  while  passing  along 
the  drive.  A  walk  was  continued  through  the  gardens.  The 
Conservatory  is  a  l^rge  structure,  about  120  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  in  which  there  is  a  collection  of  beautiful 
flowers,  palms,  etc.  .-Vn  immense  laburnum  was  pointed  out, 
growing  immediately  near  to  the  Estate  Ofiices,  and  everyone 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  never  before  had  looked  upon  a 
finer  specimen. 

At  this  point  the  members  were  met  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  gave  the  Society  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr. 
Graham,  in  reply,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  all  those  present,  for 
the  honour  His  Grace  had  done  them  in  throwing  open  his 
beautiful  woodlands,  and  for  having  personally  met  the  Society 
that  day. 

After  visiting  the  Armoury  andjthe  many  interesting  places  about 
the  Castle,  the  party  were  entertained  to  lunch  by  His  Grace. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Robson  (Hexham)  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fell,  and  carried  amidst  cheers.  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillanders 
responded. 

The  Sawmill,  which  has  been  recently  remodelled,  was  next 
visited,  and  here  the  foresters  present  spent  a  lot  of  time  viewing 
the  complicated  machinery,  and  also  the  creosoting  apparatus. 
Adjoining  the  Sawmill  there  is  another  nursery,  containing  a  good 
stock  of  young  forest  trees,  full  of  health  and  vigour,  which  reflects 
credit  upon  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gillanders. 
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The  party  here  entered  brakes,  and  a  drive  was  made  around 
the  extensive  park.  The  day  was  cold,  and  slight  showers  were 
experienced,  but  this  did  not  affect  in  the  least  the  pleasure  of 
those  present  when  viewing  the  immense  area  of  woodland  scenery. 
The  park  contains  many  beautiful  larch,  Picea  Nobilis  and  Abies 
Douglasii.  Some  of  the  latter  were  of  exceptional  size  for  thirty 
years'  growth.  Good  specimens  of  weeping  birch  {Finces  exdca), 
acacia,  English  elm,  and  white  beam  were  also  observed. 

Tea  was  provided  at  Hulme  .Abbey,  where  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  (on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herd) 
to  Mr.  Gillanders,  for  his  valuable  services  as  guide,  and  his 
untiring  efforts  to  make  the  visit  instructive.  This  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Entering  the  brakes  again,  the  party  was  driven  up  to  the  station, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  local  meetings  of  the  Society  came 
to  an  end. 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Davidson, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Estates  Office,  Haydon  Bridge. 
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I.— DEFICIENT    PRODUCTION    OF    TIMBER 
IN    THE    WORLD.* 

For  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  conditions  under  which  forest 
produce  reaches  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  greatly 
modified. 

Before  the  great  development  of  railways  and  canals  that  char- 
acterises the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  only 
economical  means  of  transport  were  by  ships  at  sea,  or  by  barges 
and  rafts  on  rivers.  At  a  short  distance  from  seaports  or  from 
river  banks,  the  cost  of  land-transport  became  so  heavy  as  to 
exceed  the  value  of  the  material  to  be  transported. 

Weight  for  weight,  wood  is  one  of  the  most  bulky  and  low-priced 
materials.  When  carted,  firewood  cannot  be  transported  for  more 
than  thirty  miles,  or  the  cost  of  transport  will  exceed  its  sale-value. 
If  a  longer  transport  is  desirable,  wood  must  be  carbonised,  and 
thus  lose  four-fifths  of  its  weight.  Although,  owing  to  its  greater 
value,  commercial  timber  can  be  transported  further,  land-transport 
cannot  be  employed  to  convey  it  very  far  from  the  forest  where  it 
is  grown. 

Formerly  countries  producing  wood  were  to  some  extent  rela- 
tively independent  of  one  another.  Distance,  and  the  high  cost 
of  transport,  protected  them  from  mutual  competition.  Each  had 
its  group  of  customers — very  restricted,  if  it  were  incompletely 
provided  with  means  of  transport ;  more  extensive,  if  it  happened 
to  be  traversed  by  rivers  running  to  a  seaport  or  a  large  industrial 
town. 


*  Translation,  by  W.  R.  Fisher,  of  a  Paper  read  by  M.  Melard,  Inspecteur 
des  Eaux  et  Forets,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Sylviculture,  in  Paris, 
4th  June,  1900. 
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This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Europe  and  N.  America  are  covered 
by  networks  of  railways  and  canals,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
constantly  becoming  smaller.  Low  freights  permit  wood  to  be 
carried  long  distances.  Ships,  the  transporting  power  of  which 
has  been  trebled  by  the  use  of  steam,  convey  them  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily cheap  rate  to  the  most  distant  places. 

The  mutual  dependence  between  the  different  countries  in  the 
world,  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  all  branches  of  human 
activity,  is  now  extended  to  the  production  and  sale  of  wood. 
The  forester  and  wood-merchant  must  therefore  no  longer  be 
contented  with  a  knowledge  of  local  woodlands  and  markets,  but 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  note  what  is  happening  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

I  wish  therefore,  from  this  aspect  of  affairs,  to  give  a  summary 
account  of  the  actual  consumption  of  wood  and  of  the  present 
and  future  production  of  forests  both  in  France  and  abroad. 

On  comparing  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  wood  in  the  great  industrial  countries  of  Europe  : — the 
British  Isles,  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland — one  is 
at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  and  that  this  excess,  far  from  decreasing,  has  a 
general  tendency  to  increase  continually. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  consumption  of  wood  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Many  people  do  not  hold  this  opinion,  but  judging  superficially 
from  the  increasing  use  of  iron,  steel  and  coal,  imagine  that  wood  is 
bemg  more  and  more  neglected,  and  that  the  economic  importance 
of  forests  tends  to  become  insignificant.  The  statement  is,  how- 
ever, rigorously  true,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  people,  after  a  little  consideration  of  the 
question,  that  if  less  wood  than  formerly  is  used  for  fuel  and  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  ships,  it  is  still  extensively  used  for 
flooring,  joists,  roofs,  furniture,  casks,  packing  cases,  etc.,  and  that 
the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  has  considerably 
increased  its  use  as  pit-timber,  telegraph  and  telephone  posts, 
railway-sleepers,  also  for  carriages,  trucks,  wood-pulp,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  wood  does  not  increase^ 
for  if  in  a  few  countries  attempts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
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treatment  of  existing  forests  in  order  to  increase  their  yield,  every- 
where else  woodland  is  being  continually  destroyed,  and  a  wood 
capital  that  has  taken  centuries  to  produce,  is  dispersed  in  a  few 
years,  and  consequently  future  production  is  lessened. 

At  the  present  time,  the  forest  question  for  the  whole  world 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — The  consumption  of  wood 
is  superior  to  the  normal  production  of  all  accessible 
forests  ;  and  there  is  a  deficit  in  this  production  that  is 
temporarily  compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of 
forests. 

This  represents  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs.  It  demands  the 
attention  not  only  of  professional  foresters,  but  also  of  political 
economists  and  statesmen.  Forest  questions,  regarding  which  so 
many  people  are  indifferent,  will,  in  a  few  years'  time,  acquire 
capital  importance  among  civilized  people.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
may  not  then  be  too  late! 

A  summary  review  of  the  principal  countries  that  consume  or 
produce  wood  will  unfortunately  prove  that  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  this  alarminu;  forecast. 
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British    Isles. 

The  British  Isles  contain  very  little  woodland. 

Woodlands  in  the  British  Isles  cover  about  3,000,000  acres, 
being  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  landed  area.  This  is  about 
one-sixth  of  the  proportion  of  wooded  area  in  Germany  (23-3 
percent.),  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  France  (177  per 
cent.).  Compared  with  the  population  of  40,200,000  inhabitants, 
the  woodland  area  is  only  one-thirteenth  of  an  acre  per  head  of 
population.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  British  Isles  must 
import  large  quantities  of  foreign  wood. 

Tables  showing  details  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  common 
wood  into  the  British  Isles  are  given  below,  and  from  these  tables, 
as  well  as  from  those  given  for  other  countries,  all  cabinet-makers' 
wood,  furniture,  wooden  manufactured  goods  are  excluded,  as  well 
as  resin,  cork,  bark,  etc. 
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Table  showing  value  of  Imports  and  Exports  for 
the  British  Isles. 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess  of  Imports 

1894 

^16.775,000 

^201,000 

^16,574,000 

1895 

;;^l5,608,OOO 

^188,000 

^15,410,000 

1896 

^19,093,000 

^253,000 

^18,840,000 

1897 

^23,192,000 

^253,000 

^22,939.000 

1898 

^20,774,000 

^250,000 

^20.524,000 

The  exports  are  insignificant,  and  nearly  all  consist  of  re-exports 
of  colonial  or  foreign  produce.  As  may  be  calculated  from  the 
table,  the  average  excess  during  the  last  five  years  of  imports  over 
exports  is  about  ^19,000,000,  corresponding  to  420,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  wood. 

Most  of  this  wood  reaches  the  British  Isles  in  the  form  of 
planks,  joists,  staves,  etc.,  and  is  consequently  inferior  in  quantity 
to  the  amount  actually  produced  in  the  forest,  to  obtain  which  we 
must  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  waste. 

It  is  extremely  moderate  to  allow  one-fourth  of  the  imported 
timber  for  wastage  in  the  forest,  so  that  the  amount  of  wood 
produced  by  forests  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  imports 
and  exports  in  the  British  Isles  is  525,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Now,  the  23,500,000  acres  of  forests  in  France  produce  annually 
210,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  consequently  the  annual 
average  excess  of  imports  of  wood  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  five  years,  is  equal  to  two-and-a-half  times  the 
annual  produce  of  all  the  French  forests. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  France,  for  the  same 
period,  when  brought  up  to  the  volume  in  the  forest,  is 
82,000,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  British  deficit  is  more  than 
six  times  that  of  France. 
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The  enormous  imports  in  1897,  due  to  the  fact  that  that  year, 
unlike  1898,  was  not  troubled  by  long  strikes,  which  interfered 
with  industry  and  reduced  the  consumption  of  pit-timber,  is, 
allowing  for  wastage  in  the  forest,  616,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which 
578,000,000  cubic  feet  is  coniferous  timber. 

This  enormous  consumption  of  coniferous  timber  is  due  to  its 
abundance  in  countries  still  having  reserve  timber  resources,  to  its 
cheapness,  its  lightness — which  reduces  cost  of  transport  and 
renders  it  useful  for  the  most  varied  purposes — and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  worked.  It  constitutes  a  serious  encourage- 
ment to  propagate  pines,  firs  and  spruce  whenever  the  climate 
suits  these  species. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  consumption  of  wood  in  Britain 
has  not  reached  its  maximum,  and  will  now  begin  to  diminish  ; 
but  there  is  little  probability  of  this  ;  nothing  yet  foreshadowing  a 
decline  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  power  of  England  of 
which  this  is  the  consequence. 

Future  increase  of  imports  will  probably  be  less  rapid  than  that 
made  in  the  last  forty  years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


i860 

136,000,000  cubic  feet 

1870 

221,000,000     „ 

1880 

319,000,000     „ 

1890 

357,000,000 

1898 

438,000,000     ,, 

One  ought  even  to  desire  to  check  this  steady  increase,  or 
fantastic  figures  will  be  reached  that  will  lead  to  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  all  forests,  and  compromise  the  supplies  of  other  nations. 

But  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  depend  on  any  decreased 
consumption  of  wood  when  we  see  in  the  British  Isles  the  develop- 
ment of  everything  that  constitutes  the  economic  progress  of  a 
nation. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports,  which  in  1875  amounted  to 
;!^376,ooo,ooo,  was  ;2{^47 2,000,000  in  1898.  The  volume  of  trade 
has  increased  much  more  than  its  value,  as  prices  have  diminished 
by  36  per  cent,  since  1875. 

The  tonnage  of  the  merchant  service,  which  in  1875  was 
6,088,000,   attained    8,975,000  tons  in    1898,  and   the  power  of 
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transport  has  increased  considerably  more,  as  there  are  now  fewer 
sailing  vessels  than  in  1875. 

The  extraction  of  coal — 134  million  tons  in  1875 — produced 
205  millions  in  1898.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
population  increases  by  300,000  yearly,  and  that  every  year  the 
equivalent  of  a  city  as  large  as  Bordeaux  must  be  built  to  supply 
houses  and  factories  in  which  they  may  live  and  work. 

The  countries  which  furnish  wood  to  the  British  Isles  are  in 
the  first  place  Sweden,  Russia  and  Canada,  which  altogether  supply 
two-thirds  of  the  imports.  The  rest  comes  from  Norway,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  a  few  other  countries  from 
which  only  an  insignificant  quantity  of  wood  is  obtained. 

Belgium. 

Belgium,  like  the  British  Isles,  is  a  highly  industrial  country, 
and  therefore  consumes  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood.  Although 
sylviculture  is  greatly  fostered  by  the  government,  and  Belgian 
forests  contain  1,265,000  acres  (17*2  per  cent,  of  the  territory,  and 
one  fifth  of  an  acre  per  head  of  population),  yet  their  produce  is 
quite  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  imports  m  1898  of  common  building  timber  and  pit-wood 
amounted  to  52,000,000  cubic  feet,  worth  ^4,200,000,  whilst  the 
exports  were  only  1,000,000  cubic  feet,  worth  ;!^85,ooo,  showing 
deficits  of  51,000,000  cubic  feet  and  ^4,115,000.  This  deficit 
estimated  in  volume  in  the  forest  amounts  to  64,800,000  cubic 
feet,  and  in  the  last  thirty-eight  years  has  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  I  to  6h. 

Nothing  can  lead  us  to  expect  a  reduction  in  the  future  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  this  country,  and  ere  long  Belgium  will  have 
to  import  annually  close  upon  70,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round 
timber.* 

Holland. 

Holland  has  for  centuries  been  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
its  wood,  and  possesses  only  620,000  acres  of  forest  (one-fourth 
of  an  acre  per  head  of  population). 


*  Round  timber  means  unconverted  timber  as  it  is  produced,  without  waste, 
in  the  forest. 
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This  country  formerly  obtained  most  of  its  timber  from  the 
river-basins  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle  and  Rhine,  but  now  chiefly 
from  the  North  of  Europe.  It  is  a  highly  commercial  country, 
and  although  its  population  is  not  more  than  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  that  of  France,  commerce  is  about  equal  in  value  in  the 
two  countries.  Holland  constitutes  a  sort  of  international  depot 
where  part  of  Europe  procures  foreign  goods  or  sends  its  own 
merchandise  for  export.  Industrially,  it  is  behind  Belgium,  and 
has  few  mineral  resources,  so  that  the  consumption  of  wood  is  less 
than  in  Belgium. 

The  excess  of  imports  of  wood  over  exports  in  1898  were 
valued  at  ^730,000;  but  the  corresponding  volume  cannot  be 
given,  as  Dutch  statistics  supply  only  values. 

Switzerland. 

The  rugged  contour  of  Switzerland,  and  the  want  of  means  of 
communication  rendered  the  country  for  a  long  time  dependent 
on  local  consumption.  Its  forest  products  were  then  more  than 
was  required,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  economise  them.  As  in 
all  mountainous  countries,  forests  offering  the  most  pasturage  were 
most  appreciated,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  were  most  open  and 
contained  the  most  blanks. 

Since  railways  have  traversed  Switzerland,  however,  its  industry 
has  developed  rapidly.  Timber  was  exported,  and  the  forests 
soon  became  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them,  although 
their  area,  2,150,000  acres,  was  one-fifth  of  the  territory.  At 
present,  if  they  are  not  to  be  ruined,  which  would  have  the  most 
fatal  consequences  on  the  stabihty  of  the  mountains  and  the 
security  of  the  valleys,  fellings  must  be  moderated,  and  increasing 
demands  made  on  foreign  timber. 

Already  the  Swiss  import  five  times  as  much  wood  as  they 
export,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  excess  of 
imports  will  increase.  Owing  to  the  splendid  water-power  of  their 
mountain  streams,  they  make  extensive  use  of  factories  worked  by 
electric  power,  and,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  coal,  Switzerland  is 
rapidly,  like  Britain  and  Belgium,  becoming  a  great  industrial 
country.     Their  glaciers,  they  say,  yield  them  white  coal. 
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In  1 8*88,  the  figures  regarding  the  export   and   import  of  wood 
were  as  follows  : — 

Imports  ...  ...  ...  ;^2oo,ooo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...         ;j^i5o,ooo 

but  in  189S — 

Imports  ...  ...  ...         p^66o,ooo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...  ;2{^7o,ooo 


Excess  of  Imports         ...         ^{^59°)°°° 


Thus  in  ten  years,  the  imports  have  trebled  in  value,  and  the 
exports  are  reduced  by  half.  The  excess  imports  in  1898  correspond 
to  a  volume  of  10,500,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

Germany. 

If  we  consider  that  with  a  territory  of  135,000,000  acres,  Ger- 
many possesses  nearly  35,000,000  acres  of  forest,  and  further  that 
these  forests,  generally  in  plains  or  mountains  of  moderate  elevation, 
are  for  the  most  part  stocked  with  conifers,  and  their  yield  very 
high,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  Germany  produces  more 
timber  than  it  can  possibly  require  at  home,  and  might  spare  some 
for  its  neighbours. 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population,  commerce  and 
industry  of  Germany  have  increased  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner. 

Its  population  increases  annually  by  about  500,000  ;  it  is  now 
55,000,000,  and  will  be  60,000,000  in  1910.  Its  commerce — 
imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  precious  metals — has  increased 
from  ^^298,000, 000  in  1875,  to  ;;{,"436,40o,ooo  in  1898;  the 
tonnage  of  its  merchant  service  from  1,085.000  tons  in  1875,  10 
1,555,000  in  1898  J  its  production  of  pig-iron  from  2,914,000  tons 
in  1881,  to  6,889,000  tons  in  1897. 

As  in  Britain,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  this  industrial  and 
commercial  development  corresponds  to  an  increased  consumption 
of  timber. 
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Comparing  the  imports  and  exports  of  wood  in  i8S8  and  189S, 

we  have  the  following  figures  : — 

Value 

1888— Imports      ;;^6,88o,ooo 

Exports      ^3,130,000 


Excess  of  Imports     ...         ^3.750.000 


1898 — Imports      ...  ...  ...        ^14,800,000 

Exports      ...  ...  ...  ^1,080,000 


Excess  of  Imports     ...        ^13,720,000 


The  excess  of  imports  has  consequently  nearly  quadrupled  in  ten 
years. 

This  corresponds  to  an  excess  of  imports  in  1898  of  315,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

When  a  country  possessing  35,000,000  acres  of  forest  imports 
annually  315,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  British  Isles,  so  badly  wooded,  should  be  obliged  to 
import  525,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Denmark. 

Denmark  is  certainly,  of  all  European  countries,  the  one  where 
the  utility  of  forests  is  most  appreciated.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  all  existing  woodlands,  and  the  waste  lands  are  being 
constantly  planted  up. 

Unfortunately  the  extent  of  woodlands  is  small  ;    it  is    only 
600,000  acres  (6"3  per  cent,  of  the  territory).     The  home  produc- 
tion of  timber  is  much  below  the  requirements  of  a  population  of 
2,300,000. 

In  Denmark,  in  1898,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
timber  was  estimated  at  ;;^i,24o,ooo,  corresponding  to  28,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  timber,  while  statistics  show  a  steady  increase 
in  this  deficit. 
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France. 

France  does  not  obtain  sufficient  timber  for  its  requirements 
from  its  23,750,000  acres  of  forest  (177  per  cent,  of  the  territory). 

In  the  last  five  years — 1S94  to  1898 — the  French  imports  and 
exports  of  timber  were  valued  as  follows  :  — 


Imporis. 


1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898 


^5,676,000 
;^4,999,ooo 

;^5, 782,000 

-3^S'942,ooo 
^5,698,000 


Average    . . . 
Exports. 

;^5,6i9,ooo 

1894  ... 

.  •  .                     .  •  •                 * 

^1,808,000 

1895  ... 

;^i,662,ooo 

1896    ... 

^1,774,000 

1897  ... 

;j^I, 860,000 

1898    ... 

Average   . . , 

^1,261,000 

^1,673,000 

The  value  of  the  average  imports  of  timber  into  France  during 
these  five  years  was  therefore  ^5,619,000,  and  that  of  the  average 
exports  ;^i, 673,000  ;  and  these  figures  have  remained  fairly  steady 
throughout  the  period,  except  that  there  was  in  1898  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  exports,  which  were  then  valued  at  ;^i,26i,ooo. 

The  average  value  of  the  excess  of  imports  for  these  five  years 
is  ^3,946,000  ;  and  it  may  well  be  asked  why  in  France  forest 
produce  is  not  more  remunerative  ?  The  reply  is  simple :  for 
centuries,  the  production  of  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
French  forests  has  been  charcoal  and  firewood.  Now  the  demand 
for  these  products  has  fallen  off,  but  the  management  of  the  forests 
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cannot  be  changed  in  a  day.  A  long  period  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  rotation  of  coppice,  to  grow  larger  standards,  and  to 
convert  bad  coppice  into  coniferous  forests. 

France  therefore  continues  to  produce  wood  that  is  no  longer 
in  demand,  and  not  enough  timber  for  her  industries.  All  our 
forests  produce  only  210,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and 
700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  firewood. 

In  comparing  the  value  of  the  timber  imported  and  exported, 
statistics  show  that  each  ton  imported  costs  France  ^^3  12s.  od., 
whilst  each  ton  exported  yields  only  p/^2.  This  proves  that  the 
imported  wood  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  exported,  and 
that  France  requires  timber  of  the  best  quality,  and  has  already  a 
superfluity  of  inferior  material. 

Figures  representing  the  quantity  of  common  wood  imported 
and  exported,  corresponding  to  wood  in  the  forest,  are  as 
follows : — 

Imports        .  .  ...      134,000,000  cubic  feet 

Exports         ...  ..         52,000,000         „ 


Deficit       ...       82,000,000  cubic  feet. 


This  does  not  include  an  excess  of  imports  of  122,000  tons  of 
wood  pulp,  corresponding  to  24,500,000  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

The  total  annual  deficit  of  wood  in  France  is  therefore 
106,500,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

This  is  about  half  the  produce  of  the  French  forests,  which  is 
not  more  215,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Most  of  the  deficit —  98,000,000  cubic  feet — consists  of  coniferous 
timber  coming  from  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  N.  America,  cut 
from  trees  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two 
hundred  years  old,  whilst,  besides  this,  8,000,000  cubic  feet  ot 
coniferous  wood,  used  for  making  wood-pulp,  is  imported. 

15,000,000  cubic  feet  of  oak  wood,  in  balks,  planks  and  staves, 
is  imported  annually  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  France  must  increase 
her  production  of  fine  oak  wood. 

The  most  notable  portion  of  the  excess  of  French  wood  exports 
is  that  of  35,000,000  cubic  feet  of  pit-timber  sold  annually  for  the 
English  and  Belgian  coal  mines.  Most  of  these  come  from  the 
maritime  pine  forests  of  Gascony. 
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The  annual  forest  production  of  France  may  be  summarised  in 
a  few  words  : — Excessive  supply  of  firewood  and  small  timber ; 
insufficient  supply  of  coniferous  timber  and  fine  oak  wood. 

Spain   and   Portugal, 

The  Iberian  peninsula  is  in  the  form  of  a  plateau  of  an  average 
altitude  of  2,300  feet,  intersected  and  bordered  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  rivers  are  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 

Both  Spain  and  Portugal,  therefore,  require  extensive  forests  to 
regulate  their  river  drainage. 

The  forests- in  Spain  extend  over  16,500,000  acres,  or  13  per 
cent,  of  the  territory- — nearly  one  acre  per  head  of  population— but 
they  produce  very  little  wood,  their  chief  export  being  cork,  of 
which  ^^1,272,000  worth  was  exported  in  1898. 

The  values  of  the  Spanish  exports  and  imports  of  timber  in 
1888  and  1898  are  as  follows: — 

1888 — Imports  ...  ...  ...     ^t, 200, 000 

Exports  ...  ...  ...  ^60,000 


Excess  of  Imports     .  .     ^1,140,000 

1898 — Imports  ...  ...  ...     ^i,2oo,ouo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...  jQt,2,ooo 


Excess  of  Imports     ...     ^1,168,000 


The  increased  excess  of  imports  is  small,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
events  in  1S98,  that  were  so  disastrous  to  Spain.  Now  that  this 
country  has  the  prospect  of  a  long  peace,  its  mineral  resources  will 
be  greatly  developed,  and  industry  improved,  so  that  it  will  soon 
require  very  large  quantities  of  wood.  The  excess  of  its  imports 
in  1898  were  14,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

Portugal  has  about  1,250,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  value  of 
its  timber  imports  and  exports  in  1897  were  as  follows  : — 

Imports     ...  ...  ...  ...     ^228,000 

Exports     ...  ...  ...  ...        ^28,000 


Excess  of  Imports    ...     ^200,000 
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corresponding  to  a  total  forest  yield  of  3,500,000  cubic  feet.  Cork 
is  the  most  valuable  Portuguese  forest  product,  the  value  of  the 
cork  exported  in  1897  being  ;^829,ooo. 

Italy. 

Except  for  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  Italy  is  a  country  of  mount- 
ains and  hills,  and  all  the  Italian  water-courses  deposit  at  their 
mouths  the  materials  they  have  washed  down  from  the  mountains, 
forming  deltas  that  are  frequently  unhealthy  marshes. 

This  evil  has  been  increased  by  the  deforestation  of  Italy, 
commenced  in  ancient  times  and  continued  to  the  present  day,  so 
that  there  are  now  only  10,240,000  acres  of  forest  (14  per  cent,  of 
the  territory). 

Italian  forests  are  very  poor  in  timber,  and  yield  annually  only 
39,000,000  cubic  feet,  their  chief  produce  being  firewood  and 
charcoal  ;  the  latter  a  material  that  has  depreciated  in  value  from 
;2^3  4s.  a  ton  in  1S79  to  ^2  in  1898. 

Italy  does  not  produce  enough  timber  for  home  consumption  ; 
at  the  same  time,  its  deficit  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  either 
England,  Germany,  France  or  Belgium.  This  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Italy  has  not  the  mineral  wealth  or  the  great 
industries  of  these  nations. 

The  values  of  the  Italian  imports  and  exports  of  timber  were  as 
follows  : — 

1888 — Imports  ...  ...  ...     ^1,266,000 

Exports  ...  ...  ...         ^^151, 000 


Deficit        ...  ...     ;^i,ii5,ooo 


1S9S — Imports  ...  ...  ...     ;;^i,4io,ooo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...        ;^i65,ooo 


Deficit        ^1,245,000 


The  excess  of  imports  in  1898  corresponds  to  315,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  round  timber. 
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Greece. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of  Greece  are  occupied  by  mountains. 
The  water-courses  have  a  steep  gradient,  and  swell  rapidly  during 
the  autumnal  and  winter  rains,  whilst  in  the  drought  of  summer 
they  are  reduced  to  mere  brooks. 

In  ancient  times,  the  numerous  cities  situated  on  the  deeply 
intersected  shores  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  on  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  possessed  a  vast  navy  of  short  sailing 
merchant  vessels  that  were  nearly  round,  and  of  long  ships  of  war 
driven  by  oars.  There  were  dockyards  for  the  construction  of 
ships  at  every  seaport,  which  were  fed  by  timber  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

Thanks  to  its  forests,  ancient  Greece  could  extend  its  commerce 
and  found  colonies  all  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Thanks  to 
these,  Themistocles  was  able  to  assemble  three  huiidred  and 
seventy-eight  triremes  at  Salamis,  besides  a  crowd  of  smaller 
vessels,  and  saved  the  independence  of  the  West. 

At  present  these  forests  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rapidly  being 
destroyed.  Owing  to  excessive  fellings,  forest  fires  and  pasturage, 
they  will  soon  disappear,  unless  energetic  measures  are  taken  to 
preserve  them.  They  are  now  said  to  extend  over  2,075,000 
acres  (about  13  per  cent,  of  the  territory).  This  is  quite  insufficient 
for  such  a  mountainous  country,  even  if  the  forests  were  in  good 
condition. 

In  1897  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  wood  were  as 
follows  : — 

Imports     ...  ...  ...  ...     ^131,000 

Exports     ...  ...  ...  ...  ^156 


Deficit  ^130,844 


Equivalent  to  2,275,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

Turkey. 

Forestry  is  no  better  practised  in  Turkey  than  in  Greece.    Pillage 
by  men   and  ravages   by  cattle  are  of  a  similar  nature  in  both 
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countries,  and  if  there  are  in  sonii  remote  situations  in  Turkey 
forests  capable  of  enriching  speculators,  the  totality  of  the  country 
is  impoverished  for  want  of  wood. 

Turkey  may  then  be  classified  among  states  with  a  deficit  of 
timber  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  commercial  statistics,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  figures. 

Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria  occupies  the  two  slopes  of  the  Balkan  mountain  chain. 
It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  it  possesses  extensive  forests. 
This  was  the  case  long  ago.  But  destruction  has  been  so  active 
in  the  last  few  centuries,  that  the  forests  of  Bulgaria  are  no  longer 
sufficient  for  its  wants. 

The  situation  in  1898  was  as  follows  : — 

Imports     ...  ...  ...  ...     ;^r23,6oo 

Exports      £33^^°° 


Deficit  y;'89,8oo 


This  deficit  corresponds  to  3,150,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber; 
a  large  quantity  for  a  scanty,  and  chiefly  agricultural  population. 

Servia. 

Servia  is  said  to  have  a  forest  area  of  5,225,000  acres,  repre- 
senting 42  per  cent,  of  its  territory. 

These  forests  must  be  either  somewhat  inaccessible,  or  already 
in  a  much  exhausted  condition,  as  official  statistics  show  an  excess 
of  imports  of  timber  over  exports. 

1898— Imports  ...  ...  ...  ...     ^30,300 

Exports  ...  ...  ...  ...     ^15,800 


Deficit  ...  ...     ;^i4,5 


00 


corresponding  to  1,125,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  European  countries  that  import 
timber.  They  comprise  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  a  part 
of  central  Europe.      Their  total    area  is  667,500,000  acres,  and 
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their  population  2 1 5,000,000,  or  5  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  Europe. 

They  comprise  all  the  nations  with  the  densest  population,  the 
most  flourishing  industries  and  the  most  active  commerce,  those 
that  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  iron  and  coal,  and  those  that 
were  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  and  brilliant  civilization. 

The  danger  threatening  them  may  be  imagined,  as  their  future 
prosperity  is  closely  dependent  on  exporting  countries. 

An  examination  of  the  resources  of  the  latter  will  prove  the 
imminence  of  the  danger. 

Austria-Hungary. 

The  territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  is  156,225,000 
acres,  i.e. — 

Austria       ...  ...  ..     75,050,000  acres 

Hungary 70,550,000     „ 

Croatia-Slavonia     ...  ...      10,625,000    ,, 

The  forests  consist  of  46,950,000  acres  : — • 

Austria       ...  ...  ...     24,275,000  acres 

Hungary     ...  ...  ...      18,850,000     ,, 

Croatia-Slavonia     ...  ...       3,825,000    „ 

The  percentage  of  forests  is  therefore  30  for  the  Empire — 32'3 
per  cent,  for  Austria,  267  per  cent,  for  Hungary,  36  per  cent,  for 
Croatia-Slavonia;  and  the  population  being,  in  1890,  41,358,000, 
the  proportion  of  forest  per  head  is  i^  acre  for  Austria,  li  acre 
for  Hungary,  i|  acre  for  Croatia-Slavonia. 

These  proportions,  which  are  much  superior  to  those  prevailing 
in  France  or  Germany,  secure  to  this  empire  a  forest  production 
greater  than  its  needs,  and  allow  a  margin  for  exports  of  timber. 

The  total  annual  production  of  timber  and  firewood  was  esti- 
mated as  follows  in  1896  : — 

Austria  ...  ...  ...     962,500,000  cubic  feet 

Hungary  and  Croatia-Slavonia',       997,500,600  „ 


Total     1,960,000,000  cubic  feet 
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In  Austria  the  proportion  of  timber  produced  is  estimated  at 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  This  is  very  large,  and  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  70  per  cent,  of  the  Austrian  forest 
area  is  coniferous ;  and,  secondly,  that  half  the  broad-leaved 
forests  are  treated  as  high  forest.  Austria  then  produces  annually 
451,500,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 

For  Hungary  and  Croatia-Slavonia,  the  proportion  of  timber  to 
the  totality  of  produce  is  not  given  ;  but  from  the  returns  of  the 
State  forests,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  one-third  timber  and 
two-thirds  firewood,  giving  these  forests  an  annual  produce  of 
332,500,000  cubic  feet. 

This  is  less  than  that  produced  in  Austria  on  a  nearly  equal 
area  ;  but  the  distribution  of  species  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia-Slavonia  (oak  o'27,  beech,  etc.  ©•52,  conifers  o'2i)  is  less 
favourable  to  the  production  of  timber. 

The  annual  production  of  timber  in  the  Empire  will  then 
amount  to  784,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  i6"66  cubic  feet  per  acre. 
This  is  certainly  a  maximum,  exceeding,  as  it  does,  that  of  the 
State  forests  in  France — 15  cubic  feet;  or  that  of  all  the  Prussian 
forests — 1 1 '34  cubic  feet,  per  acre. 

The  figures  of  the  values  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  years 
1888  and  1898  are  as  follows  : — 

1888 — Imports  ...  ...  ...         ;^235,ooo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...      /^4,8o3,ooo 


Surplus  of  Exports     ^4,568,000 

1898 — Imports  ...  ...  ...         ^226,000 

Exports  ...  ...  ...     ^8, 168,000 


Surplus    ...  ...     _;£-j,g4.2,ooo 


The  value  of  the  exports  is  increasing  considerably.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  thus  responded  to  the  constantly-increasing  demands 
made  on  it  by  importing  countries,  chiefly  Germany. 

Can  it  thus  continue  in  future  to  increase  its  foreign  timber 
export  trade? 

I  do  not  think  so.     Exports  appear  to  me  to  have  reached  their 
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maximum,  unless,  to  the  neglect  of  forest  conservancy,  the  capital 
value  of  the  forests  is  reduced. 

Now,  the  estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  timber  is 
784,000,000  cubic  fett,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  exported 
estimated  in  the  forests,  is  238,000,000  cubic  feet,  leaving 
546,000,000  cubic  fe^t  for  use  at  home. 

For  a  population  of  41,358,000,  this  is  a  large  quantity,  and 
may  still  leave  a  fair  margin  for  increased  exports.  But  note  that 
the  British  Isles,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  population  than  Austria- 
Hungary,  imports  the  equivalent  of  525,000,000  cubic  feet, 
estimated  in  the  round,  and  that  Germany,  in  spite  of  its 
35,000,000-  acres  of  forest,  had  in  1898  an  excess  of  imports 
amounting  to  315,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Austria-Hungary  therefore  could  not  maintain  its  timber  exports 
at  their  present  figure,  or  increase  them,  however  slightly,  except 
on  condition  that  its  commerce,  industry,  and  population  should 
remain  stationary. 

The  contrary  is  the  case.  Very  marked  progress  is  being  made 
in  Austria-Hungary  in  all  branches  of  economic  activity,  and  the 
population  is  increasing  rapidly. 

It  would  therefore  be  illusive  to  suppose  that  the  forests  of 
Austria-Hungary  are  inexhaustible.  Their  present  surplus  is 
threatened  by  the  increased  demands  within  the  Empire,  and 
possibly  by  a  reduction  in  the  yield,  if  forest  owners  should  be 
tempted  by  present  high  prices  to  reduce  the  capital  stock  in  their 
forests. 

The  fears  I  express  are  shared  by  a  very  competent  authority, 
M.  de  Bedo,  formerly  Director  General  of  the  Hungarian  forests. 
In  his  great  work  on  the  economic  and  commercial  condition  of 
Hungarian  forests,  he  says  : — 

"Hungary  has  no  stock  of  timber  that  would  permit  any  increase  extending 
over  a  long  term  of  years  in  its  consumption.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  large  area 
of  its  forests,  scarcity  is  being  already  felt,  and  steps  to  improve  the  yield 
should  be  at  once  taken." 

Norway. 

Inhabited  by  a  race  of  sailors,  and  readily  accessible  by  sea  to 
States  that  require  tiinber,  Norway  has  for  a  long  period  worked 
her  forests  to  feed  her  foreign  trade.     Owing  to  its  large  production 
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of  timber,  all  ships  that  leave  its  ports  can  secure  cargoes,  and  it 
has  been  an  easy  task  to  develop  its  navy.  It  has  now  one  of  the 
most  important  merchant  navies  of  Europe,  consisting  of  1,550,000 
tons  :  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  and  half  as  large  again  as  that  of 
France. 

Unfortunately,  Norway  makes  larger  demands  on  its  forests  than 
they  can  bear,  and  has  impoverished  them. 

Their  area  is  17,045,000  acres  (21  percent,  of  the  territory). 
This  is  too  little  for  a  country,  two-thirds  of  which  is  occupied  by 
rocks,  bogs,  heath  moors,  glaciers,  etc.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  its 
forests  belong  to  private  owners,  who  fell  them  without  any  thought 
of  the  future,  for  there  is  no  Norwegian  law  to  the  contrary.  Even 
municipalities  can  deal  with  their  forests  without  State  control. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  exports  of  timber  from  Norway 
must  shortly  fall  off  in  quantity.  They  are  indeed  less  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and,  in  spite  of  the  increased  demands  of 
importing  countries,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports  has  not  increased  in  volume,  although  it  has 
in  value. 

1888 — Imports  ...  ...  ...         ^250,000 

Exports  ^1,739,000 


Surplus       ...  ...      ;^i,489,ooo 


1898 — Imports  ...  ...  ...         ^319,000 

Exports  ...  ...  ...     ^2,187,000 


Surplus       ...  ...      p{^i,868,ooo 

The  surplus  in  189S — chiefly  sawn  timber — represents  70,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 

It  is  not  only  the  felling  of  timber  trees  that  is  exhausting  the 
Norwegian  forests  ;  they  are,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  suffering 
from  another  cause  of  ruin,  the  production  of  wood-pulp. 

As  long  as  only  building  timber  could  be  sold  profitably,  only 
large  trees  were  felled,  and  poles  were  left  to  re-stock  the  forests. 
But  paper-pulp  can  be  made  from  young  trees,  and  every  stick  of 
wood  can  now  be  sold. 

The  following  figures  show  how  extensively  wood-pulp  is  being 
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made  in  Norway.  In  1S75,  the  export  of  this  material  was  valued 
at^37)76o,;  in  1888,  it  was  already  ^509,520  ;  whilst  in  1898, 
315,274  tons  of  wood-pulp,  worth  ^^962, 000,  was  exported.  The 
quantity  of  round  timber  consumed  in  wood-pulp,  in  1898,  may 
be  estimated  at  49,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Sweden. 

In  Sweden  the  forests,  with  an  area  of  45,500,000  acres,  cover 
40  per  cent,  of  the  territory.  Stocked  chiefly  with  spruce  and 
pine,  they  furnish  splendid  timber,  strong,  supple  and  light. 

The  yield  is  high,  except  in  mountains  and  the  extreme  north, 
where  the  rate  of  growth  is  slow.  They  are  in  better  condition 
than  the  Norwegian  forests,  and  the  government  takes  measures 
to  preserve  them.  In  the  northern  provinces,  private  owners  may 
not  fell  for  sale  trees  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  chest 
height.  It  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  similar  law  for  the  other 
provinces.  This  would  be  very  wise,  as  forests  are  the  chief  wealth 
of  Sweden,  and  their  disappearance  would  be  a  terrible  disaster  for 
the  country. 

Sweden  has  therefore  splendid  forest  resources.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  future  demands  on  it  will  be  much  greater  than  its 
present  yield,  and  that  it  cannot  supplement  the  probably  reduced 
supphes  from  Norway  and  Austria- Hungary.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  Sweden,  the  cold  climate  and  small  supply  of 
coal,  lead  to  the  consumption  of  much  firewood,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  pretty  active  emigration,  the  population  is  increasing. 

1888 — Imports  ...  ...  ...  ^39)OOo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...     ^6,046,000 


Surplus       ...  ...     ;^6,oo7,ooo 


1898 — Imports  ...  ...  ...         ^188,000 

Exports  ...  ...  ...     ^8,115,000 


Surplus       ...  ...     ^7,927,000 


The  excess  of  exports  in    1898  may  be  estimated  at  305,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  timber. 
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This  enormous  figure  is  however  much  inferior  to  the  annual 
demands  of  the  British  Isles  for  timber,  equivalent  to  525,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  is  also  pursued  on  a  large  scale 
in  Sweden.  The  exports  of  this  material  in  1898  amounted  to 
181,474  tons,  valued  at  ;^862,96o. 

The  export  of  wood-pulp  from  Norway  is  chiefly  moist  pulp  ; 
that  from  Sweden  is  dry ;  and  consequently,  for  equal  weights, 
is  more  valuable,  and  uses  up  more  raw  material.  The  volume  of 
round  timber  corresponding  to  the  export  of  wood-pulp  from 
Sweden,  in  1898,  must  be  about  35,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Finland. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  belonged  to  Russia 
since  1809,  has  up  to  the  present  year  possessed  a  separate 
administration.  A  special  section  is  therefore  devoted  to  it,  which 
is  also  justified  by  the  importance  of  its  forests. 

The  soil  of  Finland,  formed  of  primary  rocks  and  granite,  form 
an  undulating  plateau,  diversified  by  numerous  lakes. 

The  forests  occupy  an  area  of  55,000,000  acres,  equal  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  territory.  It  would  be  supposed  that  by  merely 
felling  the  amount  of  their  annual  yield,  the  wants  of  the  two- 
and-a-half  million  Finns  would  be  satisfied,  and  a  large  export 
established. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Consumption  due  to  fences, 
buildings  and  fuel,  attain  proportions  that  are  unexampled  else- 
where, except  in  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  each  inhabitant  burns 
annually  105  cubic  feet  of  wood.  At  the  same  time,  exports  have 
developed  to  such  an  extent,  that  already  there  are  signs  of  falling 
off  in  the  wealth  of  the  forests  of  Finland.  Large  trees  are 
becoming  less  plentiful.  While  in  1889,  33'9  trunks  sufficed  for 
a  standard  of  sawn  timber,  in  1896,  40  trunks  were  required. 

Like  many  other  European  forests,  those  of  Finland  are  entering 
on  a  period  when  fellings  must  be  rigorously  confined  to  the 
normal  annual  yield,  without  touching  the  capital,  unless  the 
future  yield  is  to  be  reduced.  Exports  in  1898  amounted  to 
157,500,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber,  worth  _;2^3, 5 60,000. 
Imports    were    insignificant — their    volume    is    not    given    in    the 
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Customs  returns — their  value  was  ^31,000.  The  manufacture  of 
wood-pulp  is  as  yet  much  less  important  in  Finland  than  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1898,  it  amounted  to  43,200  tons, 
having  been  only  3,600  tons  in  1877. 

Russia. 

In  1897,  Russia  exported  ;;^5, 850,000  worth  of  wood,  namely, 
^5,770,000  of  timber,  and  ^80,000  of  firewood. 

In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  the  timber  imports  was  ^488,000. 
No  statement  is  given  in  Russian  statistics  regarding  imports  of 
firewood — they  are  given  together  with  timber  in  the  returns. 
This  amount  may  therefore  be  put  at  the  same  figure  as  that  of 
exports  of  firewood,  as  the  external  commerce  of  firewood  consists 
chiefly  of  exchanges  made  along  the  land  frontier.  With  this 
probable  assumption,  the  surplus  of  timber  would  be  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  total  exports  and  imports,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
to  ,^5,360,000. 

Customs'  returns  give  only  the  values,  without  stating  the  corre- 
sponding volumes.  An  approximation  to  the  latter  may  be  arrived 
at  from  the  fact  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  Russian  wood 
is  bought  by  Belgium,  England,  Germany  and  France,  and  by 
ascertaining  from  the  statistics  of  these  four  countries  the  quantity 
of  Russian  wood  they  imported  in  1897. 

The  minimum  of  Russian  exports  in  1897,  therefore,  amounted 
to  255,000,000  cubic  feet  of  chiefly  converted  timber,  corresponding 
to  350,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  timber.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  resources  of  the  Russian  forests  will  stand  such  a  drain  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  area  of  the  forests  of  European  Russia  and  Poland 
(excluding  Finland)  do  not  appear  to  exceed  40,000,000  acres,  or 
32  per  cent,  of  the  territory.  This  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  Austria-Hungary,  but  less  than  that  of  Finland  or  Sweden.  The 
forests  are  very  unevenly  distributed.  Very  extensive  in  the 
northern  provinces,  they  are  of  moderate  area  in  the  centre  of 
Russia,  and  poorly  represented  in  the  south. 

In  Russia,  population  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  any 
other  European  country  ;  in  1722,  there  were  only  fourteen  million 
inhabitants,  sixty-five  millions  under  Nicolas  I.j  and,  in  1897,  a 
population  of  103,600,000. 
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The  local  consumption  of  wood  is  enormous.  Buildings  in  the 
country  are  nearly  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  fires  necessitate 
frequent  reconstruction.  River  navigation,  highly  developed  in  a 
country  possessing  a  splendid  network  of  navigable  rivers,  requires 
an  immense  number  of  barges.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  coal 
abundant  only  in  the  south  and  in  Poland.  Production  of  coal 
is  also  still  small,  being  only  10,000,000  tons  in  1897,  when  British 
coal  mines  yielded  205,000,000  tons. 

Local  requirements  of  timber  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
population,  since  Russia,  which  for  a  long  time  was  exclusively 
agricultural,  is  about  to  become  a  highly  iiidustrial  country. 

This  may  be  shewn  by  the  single  fact  that  the  production  of 
pig-iron  — 286,000  tons  in  1861,  450,000  tons  in  i8S[,  was 
1,871,000  tons  in  1897. 

As  regards  the  forest  yield,  far  from  developing,  it  has  become 
reduced  by  the  great  destruction  of  forests  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Forests  are  still  very  extensive  in  the  north  of  Russia,  but  growth 
is  slow,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if,  in  felling  more  than 
their  annual  yield,  the  efficacy  of  the  protection  they  afford  against 
Polar  winds  were  impaired.  Russia  forms  an  immense  plain,  more 
than  125c  miles  long,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
not  intersected  by  a  single  sheltering  range  of  mountains.  In  order 
to  alternate  the  severity  of  the  climate,  due  to  such  topographical 
conditions,  and  consequently  foster  agriculture,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  country  should  be  traversed  by  wide  forest 
belts. 

The  exports  of  wood  from  Russia  must  therefore  be  affected  by 
two  influences,  each  of  which  tends  to  reduce  them  :  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  timber,  and  greater  attention  to  the  conserv- 
ancy and  improvement  of  the  forests. 

^Vhen  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  Russia  will  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants ;  when  its  smelting 
furnaces,  cotton  mills  and  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  have 
extended  as  far  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  its  timber 
exports  will  have  ceased,  and  it  will  be  fortunate,  if  Russian  forests 
have  been  so  carefully  managed  as  to  supply  her  own  local  wants. 
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ROUMANIA. 

Roumania  possesses  4,500,000  acres  of  forest  (14  per  cent,  of 
its  territory).  It  is  therefore  insufficiently  wooded ;  and  if  it  still 
exports  timber,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  only  five 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Imports  and  exports  vary  much  from  year  co  year,  which  shows 
that  the  forests  are  managed  regardless  of  rules,  and  makes  one 
fear  for  their  future.  This  irregularity  obliges  me  to  compare  the 
averages  of  several  years. 

From  1894  to  1898,  the  average  imports  of  timber  were  valued 
at  ^23,000,  and  the  exports  at  ^,^205, 000,  showing  a  surplus 
export  of  ^182,000,  corresponding  to  4,200,000  cubic  feet  of 
round  timber.  This  is  a  feeble  contribution  to  the  deficit  in  the 
great  industrial  countries  of  Europe. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  densely  wooded.  The  forests 
occupy  6,750,000  acres,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  territory. 

Three  quarters  of  the  forests  are  under  State  management,  being 
either  State  forests,  or  belonging  to  religious  establishments. 
3,000,000  acres  of  the  forests  are  leased  to  commercial  or  industrial 
companies.  That  is  certainly  an  excellent  method  for  getting  a 
revenue  from  the  forests,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  best 
plan  for  assuring  a  steady  yield  and  preserving  an  important 
capital  in  wood. 

According  to  information  gathered  by  the  French  consul,  the 
annual  yield  consists  of  1,000,000  staves,  220,000  loads  of  timber 
and  firewood,  and  2,200,000  bushels  of  charcoal.  Most  of  this 
wood  is  exported. 

Outside  Europe,  only  in  N.  America  are  there  dense  forests  of 
vast  extent  available,  that  can  be  economically  worked  so  as  to 
furnish  wood  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  deliverable  at  a 
low  price  in  the  European  seaports. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  will 
therefore  now  be  examined. 
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United  States. 

Only  approximate  estimates  can  be  formed  of  the  forest  area 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than 
7,000,000,000  acres  ;  a  large  figure  indeed,  but  only  25  per  cent, 
of  the  territory  (exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  great  Lakes),  a  per 
centage  only  slightly  superior  to  that  of  Germany. 

The  destruction  of  forests  in  the  United  States  commenced 
three  centuries  ago,  and  continues  steadily.  In  vain  eminent 
men,  fearing  the  future  distress  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
prepares  for  their  country,  have  raised  cries  of  alarm.  Private 
interest  is  stronger  than  public  weal,  and  as  the  Union  hardly 
])Ossesses  any  forests  in  the  waste  region  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mississippi  river,  full  latitude  is  given  to  proprietors  to  fell  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  exhaust  in  a  few  years  what  Nature  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  produce. 

Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Union  still 
possesses  a  large  area  of  public  lands.  But  forests  there  are  very 
rare.  They  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  Prairie  States,  slight 
in  extent  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  extensive  only  near  the  Pacific,  in  the  N.  W.  States. 
There  they  are  still  frequently  fine,  and  stocked  with  exceptionally 
large  conifers.  Unfortunately  the  exigencies  of  colonization, 
unlimited  fellings,  abuse  of  pasturage,  and  forest  fires,  threaten 
their  very  existence.  Their  richness,  far  from  protecting  them,  is 
only  a  lure  to  entice  speculators. 

It  is  only  in  the  West  that  forest  reserves  have  been  constituted. 
They  comprise  294,000,000  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  in  Europe  some  illusions  regarding  these  reserves  may 
still  be  held.  Americans  are  kss  optimistic;  and  to  be  convinced 
of  this,  one  has  only  to  read  the  Report,  on  the  ist  May,  1897,  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Washington  National  Academy 
of  Science  to  study  them  locally.  Almost  everywhere,  the  Com- 
mittee found  depredations  and  damages,  due  to  pasturage  and 
forest  fires. 

One  of  several  extracts  from  this  Report,  quoted  by  M.  Me'lard, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  damage  done  to  these 
reserves. 
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"  In  the  reserve  of  Grand  Canyon,  in  Arizona,  three  or  four  square  miles 
have  been  fenced  in  by  colonists,  during  tlie  two  last  years,  since  the  reserves 
were  established.  Quantities  of  wood  are  cut  for  local  purposes,  and  buildings 
for  mining  established.  During  the  summer  of  1895,  5000  sheep  were  grazing 
in  this  reserve. 

In  another  reserve  a  saw  mill  was  set  up,  and  supplied  vifith  wood  from  the 
reserve,  and  all  the  timber  used  in  the  town  of  Meeker,  by  colonists  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  White  River  valley,  as  well  as  by  another  sawmill  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  reserve,  are  taken  from  the  reserve. 

"  The  reserves  of  Pike's  Peak,  Plum  Creek  and  S.  Platte,  have  all  suffered 
from  terrible  forest  fires  that  have  destroyed  all  the  best  wood.  What  remains 
is  openly  felled  by  miners  and  railway  contractors.  In  none  of  the  districts 
visited  by  your  committee  are  the  Slate  rights  so  disregarded  as  in  this  part  of 
Colorado,  and.it  is  evident  that,  if  no  action  be  taken,  the  poor  forests  must 
soon  disappear  from  all  the  Colorado  reserves." 

If  this  is  the  condition  of  protected  forests,  what  must  happen 
elsevvhere  ? 

In  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  forests,  the  United  States 
continue  to  export  wood,  but  this  is  solely  because  they  continue 
to  waste  their  forest  capital.  Mr.  Fernow,  a  very  competent  forest 
authority  in  the  United  States,  considers  that  already  local  con- 
sumption is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  normal  yield  of  the  forests. 

Now  the  population  of  the  United  States — 63,000,000  in  1890 
— increases  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  annually.  It  must  now  be 
75,000,000 — a  small  population  for  such  a  large  territory.  Within 
twenty  years,  it  will  be  one  hundred  millions.  As  up  to  that  time 
the  forest  area  will  continually  decrease,  it  is  certain  that  by  then 
exports  of  wood  from  the  United  States  will  either  cease,  or  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  equal  imports  from  Canada. 

1898 — Imports  ...  ...  ...     ;!^i,9io,ooo 

Exports  ...  ...  ...  5,890,000 


Surplus  Exports     ^^3, 980, 000 


The  United  States  Customs'  returns  do  not  give  complete  figures 
as  to  the  volumes  of  timber  exported. 

The  imports  are  already  considerable.  In  certain  States 
bordering  on  Canada,  the  forests  are  already  insufficient,  and 
timber  has  to  be  imported.  In  those  of  the  South-East  and  the 
North-West,  on  the  contrary,  the  forests  are  less  exhausted, 
requirements  are  less,  and  timber  is  available  for  export. 
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Canada. 

Only  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
forests  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  closed  to  British  commerce, 
fellings  for  export  were  commenced  in  the  Canadian  forests.  The 
latter  had  hitherto  remained  intact,  as  the  population  was  small, 
and  colonists  had  not  penetrated  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
S.  Lawrence. 

It  is  very  different  now ;  for  ninety  years  great  destruction  of 
forest  has  ensued,  to  make  room  for  towns,  villages,  and  farms, 
and  by  fellings  conducted  without  any  care  for  future  rei:)roduction. 
■Canadian  forests  are  stocked  chiefly  with  conifers,  and  when  fellings 
are  made  in  such  forests,  without  leaving  suf^cient  mother  trees, 
the  forests  can  only  be  re-established  after  a  long  period  of  rest. 

Forest  fires  are  another  serious  cause  of  destruction  in  Canadian 
forests,  and  have  destroyed  much  more  wood  than  the  wood- 
cutters. 

In  sjMte  of  all  they  have  suffered,  the  forests  of  Canada  still 
constitute  an  enormous  source  of  wealth.  Their  area,  estimated 
at  1,292,000000  acres,  represents  38  per  cent,  of  the  territory. 
Their  distribution  is  very  uneven.  They  are  completely  absent  in 
the  extreme  north,  beyond  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation  ;  are 
scanty  in  the  regions  that  form  a  continuation  to  the  United  States' 
prairies,  but  extremely  abundant  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  British 
Columbia,  where  they  cover  75  per  cent,  of  the  territory,  and  still 
very  fine  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  (Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick). 

Independently  of  the  local  consumption,  which  is  very  high — 
estimated  at  1,400,000,000  cubic  feet  for  five  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants— Canada  has  to  supply  the  British  Isles  and  the  United 
States,  without  counting  the  rest  of  Europe  and  America.  Its 
timber  trade  is  constantly  extending  to  the  Far  East,  to  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  We  must  look  to  Canada  for  a  supply  as 
soon  as  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  compelled  to  reduce  their 
exports.  Canadian  limber  is  destined  to  find  more  extensive  and 
larger  markets,  and  if  Canadians  continue  to  fell  all  saleable  timber, 
instead  of  merely  the  annual  yield  of  their  forests,  their  forest 
wealth  will  soon  decline. 

The  exports  of  timber  in  1898  had  a  value  of  ^-{^5,531,000,  but, 
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owing  to  the  incomplete  returns,  the  volume  to  which  this  corre- 
sponds cannot  be  given. 

The  industry  of  wood-pulp  is  assuming  enormous  proportions 
in  Canada,  the  exports  being  valued  as  follows  in  the  last  few 
years  : — 

1890  ...  ...  ...  ...       ^16,600 

1893  ...  ...  ...  ...       ^80,000 

1897  ^153,000 

1898  ...  ...  ...  ...     ^251,000 

This  increase  threatens  the  existence  of  young  or  middle-aged 
woods,  that  Would  be  left  standing  if  they  were  not  required  for 
paper-pulp. 

The  imports  of  timber  into  Canada  in  1898  had  a  value  of 
;2{^454,ooo,  and  were  partly  composed  of  expensive  timber  coming 
from  the  United  States,  that  is  used  for  furniture,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  common  wood. 

I  have  exhausted  the  list  of  countries  still  possessing  forest 
resources  that  permit  them  to  export  timber.  This  might  be 
considered  incomplete,  as  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Asia, 
Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  or  Australia, 

These  countries,  it  may  be  said,  doubtless  contain  vast  wooded 
regions  from  which  future  centuries  can  obtain  assured  supplies. 

To  suppose  this,  would  be  a  great  error,  as  I  propose  to  show. 

Asia. 

Asia  \%,  par  excellence,  the  old  continent.  It  has  seen  the  mo.'^t 
ancient  civilizations  arise,  expand,  decline  and  fall.  Its  soil  is 
covered  with  ruins.  From  the  forest  point  ot  view,  it  is  almost 
everywhere  an  exhausted  country. 

In  Musulman  Asia  (Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  Afghan- 
istan, Arabia)  deserts  alternate  with  steppes  and  denuded  mount- 
ains abandoned  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  fine 
forests  of  the  Caucasus  are  seriously  menaced  :  the  owners  appear 
anxious  to  lease  them  to  foreigners.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to 
keep  them  intact  until  industrial  undertakings,  which  will  spring 
up  in  the  valleys,  should  require  them. 

British  India  has  hardly  sufficient  forest  for  her   287,000,000  of 
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inhabitants.  Her  forests  would  have  disappeared,  if  in  the  last 
thirty  years  the  British  Government  had  not  taken  energetic 
measures  to  conserve  them.  It  can  still  export  about  3,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  teak,  almost  all  coming  from  Burmah. 

It  is  also  recognised  that  it  is  quite  time  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  forests  in  Indo-China. 

China,  with  its  380,000,000  of  inhabitants,  has  hardly  any  wood. 
Up  to  the  present  time  its  imports  have  been  small,  and  they  were 
valued  at  ^90,000  in  189S  ;  but  industry  in  China  will  soon 
develop — its  resources  in  coal  and  iron  being  enormous — and  then 
it  will  import  much  timber  from  British  Columbia  and  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 
forests. 

The  30,000,000  acres  of  forest  in  Japan,  provided  they  are 
carefully  managed,  may  suffice  for  its  44,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
and  to  support  its  industries,  which  are  making  such  astonishing 
progress.  But  they  afford  no  resources  for  countries  that  imjjort 
timber. 

In  1S97,  imports  of  wood  into  Japan  slightly  exceeded  the 
exports,  as  follows  :  — 

Imports       ...  ...  ...  ...     ^50,000 

Exports       ...  ...  ...  ...      ^^36,400 


Deficit         ...     ^13,600 


Siberia  possesses  vast  wooded  areas,  but  less  than  one  might 
imagine  at  first  sight,  in  comparing  its  area — which  is  larger  than 
Europe — with  its  population  of  only  5,700,000.  But  i)art  of 
Siberia  is  beyond  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation  ;  another  exten- 
sive portion  consists  of  vast  plains  of  herbage. 

Siberia  is,  besides,  badly  situated  for  sending  wood  cheaply  to 
the  chief  European  countries.  Its  rivers  flow  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  are  frozen  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Ships  might 
venture  long  expensive  voyages,  to  transport  valuable  merchandise, 
but  not  for  wood. 

As  regards  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  its  length  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  Baltic  is  about  3,750  miles.  Even  supposing  that 
nothing  but  the  actual  cost  of  transport  was  charged,  this  expense, 
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increased  by  freight  on  the  Baltic,  must  be  superior  to  the  price 
of  the  wood  in  Germany  or  England.  Besides,  the  railway  will 
connect  Siberia  with  the  Gulf  of  Petchili,  that  is  much  nearer  to 
its  forests  than  Europe.  Any  timber  export  will  take  place,  there- 
fore, in  the  direction  of  China  or  Australia,  rather  than  towards 
Europe. 

The  opening  of  this  railway  will  allow  of  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Siberia,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  great  mineral  wealth. 
Its  local  consumption  of  wood  will  therefore  certainly  exceed 
anything  at  present  foreseen.  In  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia,  the 
maintenance  of  the  forests  is  also  indispensable  to  render  the 
country  habitable.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russian 
Government  will  be  wise  enough  to  oppose  any  measure  tending 
to  realize  rapidly  the  forest  resources  of  its  Asiatic  possessions. 

Africa, 
Africa  may  be  divided  into  four  zones  parallel  to  the  equator : — 
The  Atlas  Mountains  and  their  slopes  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
The  Sahara  region. 
Equatorial  Africa. 
South  Africa. 
The   forests    of    the    Atlas    Mountains   have   been    devastated 
by  twelve  centuries  of  Mahometan  rule.     Their  yield  in  building 
timber  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  present  population  of  N.  Africa. 
Their  sole  wealth   consists  in  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
cork-oak  forests,  furnishing  a  valuable  product,  but  one  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

In  the  Sahara  zone,  forests  are  completely  wanting ;  such  a  title 
cannot  be  given  to  the  groups  of  ligneous  plants  without  economic 
value  that  are  met  with  here  and  there  in  depressions.  Tall 
arborescent  vegetation  is  represented  solely  by  the  palm  trees  of 
the  oases. 

Egypt  belongs  to  the  Sahara  zone.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  the 
equatorial  rains  that  cause  floods  in  the  Nile.  There  are  no  forests 
in  Egypt,  and  in  1897  the  imports  of  wood  were  valued  at 
^514,000.* 

*  A  forest  departitient  is  now  being  established  in  the  Soudan,  where  there 
are  valuable  Acacia  gum  trees.  —  Tr. 
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In  the  zone  of  S.  Africa  forests  are  rare.  As  these  regions  are 
highly  suitable  for  European  colonization,  and  contain  valuable 
mineral  deposits,  the  consumption  of  wood  is  greater  than  the 
local  yield,  although  the  population  is  still  scanty. 

Thus,  in  1898  imports  of  limber  into  Cape  Colony  had  a  value 
of  ;/^349,ooo,  while  exports  were  valued  only  at  ^6,700.  South 
Africa  may  then  be  added  to  the  list  of  regions  where  the  forest 
yield  is  insufficient.  Hence  two-thirds  of  Africa  are  either  without 
woodlands,  or  with  an  insufficient  forest  area.  The  equatorial 
rCjiion  remains. 

Imagination  there  pictures  to  itself  immense  virgin  forests  the 
exploitation  of  which  may  some  day  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
the  forests  of  Sweden  or  Canada. 

In  reality  the  forests  of  equatorial  Africa  are  far  from  possessing 
the  extent  and  wealth  that  is  attributed  to  them. 

On  approaching  the  African  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  all 
along  the  coast  between  10°  N.  L.  and  4°  S.L.  there  is  a  belt  of 
woodland  watered  by  the  Atlantic  rains.  Beyond  this  are  savan- 
nahs, covered  vvith  tall  herbage  and  bushes  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  SoaJan  and  French  and  Belgian  Congo,  up  to  the 
immense  forest  along  the  basin  of  the  Congo  and  its  affluents. 

There  are  then  two  great  wooded  tracts  in  equatorial  Africa,  a 
littoral  forest  and  a  central  forest,  and  between  them  vast  areas 
without  large  trees. 

Botanically,  the  wealth  of  these  forests  is  considerable ;  the 
number  of  species  that  form  them  is  very  great,  "on  an  acre  only 
one  or  two  trees  of  the  same  species  are  found."*  This  botanical 
wealth  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  economic  wealth,  as  many  of 
these  varied  species  have  neither  the  qualities  nor  dimensions  that 
render  them  useful ;  many  of  them  are  lianas,  very  valuable  for  the 
production  of  caoutchouc,  but  useless  for  timber. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  market  for  export,  large  quantities  of 
merchandise  of  a  similar  nature,  that  is,  of  general  utility  and  that 
can  be  delivered  cheaply  at  the  places  of  consumption,  are  required. 
The  richest  forests  in  the  world,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
are  those  of  Sweden,  and,  botanically,  they  are  very  poor,  containing 
only  two  species,  Scotch  pine  and  spruce. 

*  Guide  to  the  Congo  Section,  Brussels  Exhibition,  1897. 
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The  equatorial  forests  contain  many  valuable  woods  for  cabinet- 
making,  and  dye-woods.  The  use  made  of  these  woods  is  however 
very  restricted  ;  that  of  dye-woods  may  disappear  with  the  progress 
of  the  chemical  colour-industry.  Both  become  unsaleable  when 
their  imports  are  excessive.  The  great  industrial  nations  of  Europe 
require  woods  that  are  easily  sawn  and  worked,  and  pit-timber 
supplied  by  coniferous  plants ;  or  coopers'  wood,  that  is  produced 
by  oaks  grown  in  a  temperate  climate  only. 

In  equatorial  forests,  the  great  diversity  of  species  considerably 
increases  the  cost  of  felling,  as  to  obtain  valuable  trees,  the 
surrounding  ones  must  be  felled  and  abandoned,  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  transport  increases  the  expense. 

In  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  the  forests  in  winter  arc 
covered  with  hardened  snow,  on  which  the  wood  is  cheaply  con- 
veyed to  the  banks  of  rivers.  Down  these,  as  soon  as  the  ice  has 
melted,  they  can  be  floated  to  the  sawmills  and  seaports. 

Equatorial  forests  are  quite  differently  situated  :  the  soil  is 
covered  with  tall  herbage,  shrubs  and  climbers,  is  often  swampy, 
and  after  a  track  has  been  cleared  at  a  great  expense  lor  the 
removal  of  the  wood,  it  is  soon  closed  up  again  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  vegetation. 

Rivers  are  not  very  suitable  for  floating,  and  much  of  the  wood 
is  too  heavy  to  be  floated.  Finally,  the  plateau  of  Central  Africa 
terminates  not  far  from  the  sea  in  rapid  slopes  cut  through  rocky 
ground,  where  the  rivers  are  no  longer  navigable.  That  is  why  the 
Congo  railway  has  been  constructed,  and  at  a  great  expense,  so 
that  freights  are  too  high  except  for  passengers  and  highly  priced 
merchandise. 

For  these  various  reasons  it  appears  impossible  to  count  on  the 
imaginary  wealth  of  the  virgin  forests  of  Africa,  lo  counterbalance 
the  insufficient  production  of  timber  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Central  and  South  America. 

Mexico,  thanks  to  its  situation  on  plateaux,  usually  between 
3,300  and  6,600  feet  above  sea  level,  is  intermediate  in  climate 
between  temperate  and  hot  countries,  although  it  is  partly  within 
the  tropics. 
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Its  forests  offer  no  resource  for  the  exports  of  common  wood. 
It  does  not  produce  enough  for  its  own  wants,  for  in  1897  Mexico 
imported  timber  to  the  value  of  ^88,000,  and  exported  only 
^880  worth. 

The  forests  of  equatorial  America,  and  esiiecially  in  the  Amazon 
basin,  are  under  similar  conditions  to  those  of  ecjuatorial  Africa. 
The  river  Amazon  is,  it  is  true,  more  navigable  than  the  Congo, 
which  gives  a  superiority  in  facility  of  transport  to  Brazilian  wood, 
but  on  both  continents  we  find  tlie  same  mixture  of  trees  and  the 
same  poverty  in  material  saleable  in  Euro|)e  ;  the  same  difficulties 
in  exploitation,  and  the  same  obstacles  in  the  transport  of  wood 
that  is  not  close  to  the  rivers. 

A  great  part  of  Argentina  is  formed  by  vast  plains  of  herbage, 
called  the  Pampas.  Forests  occur  only  on  the  slojies  of  the 
Andes.  Although  the  population  of  Argentina  is  only  4,500,000, 
the  imports  of  wood  in  1S98  were  valued  at  ^1,060,000. 

Including  quebracho  wool,  the  exports  in  1898  were  valued  at 
^400,000  ;  but  this  material  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is  not  timber, 
and  therefore  omitting  it,  the  exi)orts  were  only  worth  ^34,000. 

Far  from  constituting  a  future  forest  resource,  Argentina,  the 
population  of  which  is  increasing  rapidly,  will  require  more  and 
more  wood  from  N.  America. 

AusruALiA. 

Australia  is  said  to  possess  78.984,000  acres  of  forest,  being 
about  four  per  cent,  of  its  territory.  This  small  ])roporiion  of 
forests  is  easily  explained.  The  interior  of  Australia,  not  getting 
more  than  five  inches  annual  rainfall,  is  unsuitable  for  arboreal 
growth,  and  produces  herbage  and  shrubs  only. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  this  small  area  of  forests  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  ?  We  may  be  sure  of  the  contrary,  as  sheep-farming 
is  the  chief  Australian  industry.  There  were  89,745,000  Australian 
sheep  in  1896.  The  antagonism  between  forest-conservancy  and 
the  existence  of  great  flocks  of  sheep,  is  most  decided.  Wherever 
a  pastoral  race  is  installed,  forests  have  disappeared. 

Prohibitions  and  regulations  are  in  vain.  They  are  somewhat 
successfully  enforced  during  rainy  years,  pasturage  free  from  trees 
being  abundant ;  but  once  there  is  a  drought,  forest-conservancy 
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has  to  give  way.  So-called  public  interest  demands  the  opening  of 
the  forests  to  the  famished  animals,  that  rush  into  the  areas  stocked 
with  young  trees  where  there  is  most  to  eat,  and  destroy  them.  The 
forest  no  longer  regenerates  itself  naturally- — it  becomes  full  of 
blanks.  In  a  few  years  it  is  an  open  pasture,  with  a  few  clusters 
of  trees.  These  disaj^pear  in  their  turn,  killed  by  the  trampling  of 
the  sheep  that  take  refuge  under  them  during  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day,  and  the  bare  prairie,  or  the  stripped  mountain-side,  ravaged 
by  torrents,  replaces  the  wooded  pasture.  Sometimes  the  ruin  is 
effected  in  a  day;  the  sheplierds,  to  extend  or  im[)rove  their 
pasture,  set  fire  to  the  forest. 

It  is  the  history  of  millions  of  acres  of  ancient  forests  in  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean ;  it  will  be  the  fate  of  Austra- 
lian forests. 

Froude,  who  visited  Australia  about  fifteen  years  ago,  deplored 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  a  remarkably  well  written  page  : — 

"  We  enter  the  forest  again ;  the  eucalypti  become  taller  and 
taller ;  stems  i)erfectly  straight,  and  two  hundred  feet  high  before 
a  branch  appear.s.  Such  splendid  trees  should  be  preserved ;  but 
the  soil  that  has  produced  them  is  fertile,  and  they  are  devoted  to 
destruction.  Government  makes  laws  on  this  subject,  but  in  a 
democracy  the  people  do  as  they  please.  Custom  is  master,  and 
laws  are  mere  paper.  The  trees  are  girdled,  the  bark  is  torn  off, 
the  circulation  of  sap  stops,  the  tree  dies.  Sometimes  the  whole 
forest  is  burned  :  hundreds  of  trunks  barked  and  blackened  on  one 
side  may  be  seen. 

"  Eucalypti  grow  rapidly,  and  might  be  planted  when  the  clear- 
ance of  the  forest  begins — -as  it  will  certainly  do — to  affect  the 
climate.  But  hardwoods  and  acacias,  which,  though  small  when 
compared  with  their  gigantic  neighbours,  yet  attain  fair  dimensions, 
are  only  exploitable  at  one  hundred  years.  Wood  is  valuable,  and 
is  being  felled  and  exported  on  all  sides.  The  genius  of  destruction 
is  in  the  air."* 

Destruction  of  forest  does  not  sufUce  to  give  the  Australians  the 
wood  they  require. 

In  1896,  _;^8oo,ooo  worth  of  wood  was  imported. 

New   Zealand,  with   a   mild,  moist   climate,  and  high  mountain 

*  "Oceana;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies."     By  J.  A.  Froude. 
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ranges,  had  magnificent  coniferous  forests,  comparable  in  value  to 
those  ol  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  being  rapidly  felled, 
and  the  wood  sent  to  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  even  to 
England.  The  twenty  millions  of  sheep  of  the  colony  continue  to 
find  fresh  pasturage,  but  in  revenge  the  mountain  streams  will  soon 
be  converted  into  raging  torrents. 

Summary. 

This  long  review  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  world  makes  one 
very  sad. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  much  wealth  that  has  disappeared  for 
ever,  wasted  by  the  greed  and  carelessness  of  men,  when  by 
taking  ordinary  care  it  might  have  been  preserved  and  improved. 
This  wealth  has  scarcely  profited  its  owners  at  all,  for  although  the 
destruction  ot  forests  benefits  wood-cutters,  transporters  and  mer- 
chants, it  usually  yields  a  very  poor  share  of  the  profits  to  the 
landowner.  Ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  wood 
that  is  sold  far  from  its  native  forest,  consists  of  the  cost  of  felling, 
transport,  and  the  profits  of  the  middleman.  The  owner  of  the 
forest  does  not  obtain  more  than  a  tenth,  or  a  twentieth,  part  of  its 
value,  or  even  less. 

It  is  very  alarming  to  know  that  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
of  Europeans,  nations  where  commerce  and  industry  have  reached 
their  highest  pitch,  no  longer  find  sufficient  timber  in  their  own 
forests. 

Leaving  Enrope  out  of  the  question,  an  old  nation  like  China, 
young  races  with  a  great  future  before  them,  like  those  of  S.  Africa, 
Argentina  and  Australia  have  a  deficit  of  ligneous  produce,  which 
will  increase  steadily. 

The  countries  where  there  is  a  surplus  are  only  seven  in  number; 
five  European  :  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
Russia;  and  two  in  North  America:  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

This  surplus  is  however  threatened  in  Austria- Hungary,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  by  the  increase  of  population  and  industrial 
development,  and  in  Norway  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests. 
There  are  therefore  only  three  forest  reserves  for  the  future : 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Canada. 
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This  is  absolutely  insufficient. 

If  Sweden,  Finland  and  Canada  are  alone  to  feed  the  imports  of 
all  countries  that  require  timber,  their  normal  yield  would  not 
suffice,  and  their  forest  capital  must  soon  be  exhausted.  A  wood 
famine  is  therefore  approaching. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  forest  produce  that  may  be  expected,  for 
good  material,  will  only  expedite  bankruptcy. 

The  production  of  wood,  in  which  time  is  the  chief  factor,  is  in 
fact  subject  to  economic  rules  very  different  from  those  that  regulate 
industrial  or  agricultural  production.  As  a  general  rule,  every 
increase  in  price  paid  by  the  consumer  increases  production.  In 
the  case  of  timber,  however,  every  rise  in  price  induces  improvident 
owners  to  realize  the  forest  capital  that  preceding  generations  have 
accumulated  ;  with  the  result  that  destruction,  and  consequently 
reduced  production,  follows  every  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wood. 

The  actual  situation  is  therefore  full  of  peril,  and  it  is  important 
that  public  opinion  should  be  convinced. 

The  destruction  of  forests  must  be  stopped,  either  by  legislative 
measures  strictly  enforced,  or  by  teaching  landowners  that  their 
true  interest  consists  in  their  only  felling  the  normal  yield  of  their 
forests,  and  in  respecting  their  capital. 

The  bad  theorem  must  be  definitely  set  aside — that  to  open  out 
a  new  country,  the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  its  forests. 

The  production  of  timber,  and  not  of  firewood,  should  be  the 
object  of  all  measures  of  sylviculture  and  of  forest  management. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  private  landowners  could  not  produce 
timber  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  paid  by  capital  in- 
vested in  forests. 

But  now  that  safe  interest  on  invested  capital  rarely  exceeds 
3  per  cent,  and  may  descend  even  lower,  a  private  landowner  has 
every  reason  to  grow  reserved  trees  in  his  coppice,  and  to  produce 
timber  fit  for  saw  mills  in  his  coniferous  woods;  thus  he  will  secure 
2  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital,  without  considering  the 
increased  value  of  his  wood  that  is  absolutely  certain  in  the 
future. 

In  this  way,  the  increased  value  of  wood  will  prevent  waste,  will 
cause  greater  care  in  the  conduct  of  fellings,  and  will  allow  wood 
to  be  used  as  fuel  only  when  it  is  unfit  for  industrial  purposes. 
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Forest  property  also  should  not  be  crushed  by  taxation,  under 
tlie  pretext  that  it  belongs  to  the  rich — which  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  forests  in  France,  the  taxes  on  which  are  equal  to  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  this  large  share  in  public  cliarges,  these  properties  receive  no 
care  from  the  State,  and  their  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay  private 
guards. 

This  excessive  taxation  of  forest  property  must  also  occur  in 
other  countries  besides  France.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  the  liead  of  the  United  Slates  Forest  Department, 
attributes  the  rapid  destruction  of  forests  there  : — 

"Tliese  taxes  are  very  high,  lie  says,  fur  in  many  cases  they  are  annually 
5  or  even  6  [jer  cent,  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  forest,  so  that  proprietors 
cannot  afford  to  preserve  their  woodlands.  They  are  in  consequence  obliged  to 
fell  and  sell  their  timber  hurriedly,  without  any  care  for  the  future.  When  the 
wood  has  been  removed,  the  proprietors  refuse  any  longer  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
the  devastated  lands  become  again  State  property.  Many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  forest  have  been  ruined  by  excessive  fellings,  because  the  heavy  taxes 
compel  proprietors  to  realize  rapidly  and  at  one  felling  their  wooded  surface, 


instead  of  cuttiiif:  so  as  to  secure  a  future  revenue. 


"* 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not,  in  western  or  southern  Europe, 
a  single  country  where  milHons  of  acres  of  waste  land  may  not  be 
found,  or  where  agriculture  has  not  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 

All  these  lands  should  l)e  stocked  with  trees.  States  should 
not  hesitate  to  acquire  part  of  those  waste  lands.  Purchases  of 
lands  in  mountain  regions  along  the  banks  of  torrents  are  certainly 
very  useful,  and  should  be  continued,  as  they  respond  to  a  great 
public  interest.  But  by  these  purchases,  it  is  intended  rather  to 
defend  the  land  against  the  powerful  forces  of  running  water  than 
to  create  forest  blocks  in  order  to  i)roduce  valuable  timber.  It  is 
rare  to  fmd  rich  forests  on  the  banks  oi  torrents  and  on  very  steep 
slopes.  Their  place  is  in  the  plains,  on  plateaux,  and  on  hills  and 
moderately  elevated  mountains.  It  is  there  that  forests  of  oak  or 
of  conifers  should  be  planted.  Formerly  the  saying  was — Clear 
tlie  ])lains  and  i)lant  u[)  the  mountains.  This  is  wrong  ;  forests 
are  as  useful  in  the  plains  as  on  the  mountains  ;  tlie  plain  products 
wood  that  mountains  cannot  produce,  and  all  plains  are  not  suit- 
able for  agriculture. 

*  "  Primer  of  Forestry."     By  Gifford  Pinchot.     Washington,  1899. 
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To  take  all  these  measures,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Forest  produce  cannot  be  improvised ;  it  takes  a  century  or  more 
to  produce  wood  for  sawing,  and  the  scarcity  of  timber  will  be  felt 
before  fifty  years  have  passed.* 


*  M.  M6lard  gives  fifty-one  pages  of  statistical  tables  in  support  of  the  figures 
quoted,  but  I  have  omitted  them  for  want  of  space. — W.  F. 
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II.— FOREIGN    VERSUS  NATIVE  TIMBER. 
By  George  Cadell, 

(Late  Indian  Forest  Department). 

The  proposition  placed  before  us  for  our  consideration  is  that 
Foreign  Timber  is  not  only  cheaper  to  buy  than  home-grown 
timber,  but  further  that  the  former  is  of  better  and  more  depend- 
able quality;  and  the  contention  arising  out  of  that  proposition  is, 
that  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  might  be,  and  should  be 
reversed.  The  proposition  in  itself  is  supported  by  a  weight  of 
corroborative  evidence  the  value  of  which  we  cannot  affect  to 
ignore.  If  this  evidence  were  ex  pa/ie  mtxely,  or  even  if  it  were 
volunteered  by  disinterested  persons,  it  might  be  easy  to  combat 
or  to  set  it  aside.  But  it  is  as  it  were  dragged  out  of  unwilling 
witnesses — witnesses  whose  object  and  whose  interest  it  would  be 
to  give  evidence  in  quite  an  opposite  sense.  The  proprietors  of 
woods  naturally  do  not  minimise  the  value  of  such  adjuncts  as 
would  in  the  case  of  a  sale  greatly  affect  the  value  of  their 
properties.  And  yet  these  tell  us  with  uniform  readiness  that  they 
invariably  send  to  the  nearest  seaport  for  such  timber  as  they 
require  for  constructive  or  estate  purposes.  To  such  an  extent  do 
their  actions  supi)ort  their  words,  that  even  rustic  gates  and  other 
ornamental  woodwork  are  imported,  although  there  is  abundance 
of  the  raw  material  lying  /;/  stiu.  The  average  landed  proprietor 
in  short,  is  rather  a  wood-purchaser  than  a  wood-grower,  or  in 
other  words,  he  maintains  his  woods  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  sale. 

In  the  same  direction  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  vetoing  the 
use  of  home-grown  timber  in  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
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Land  Improvement  Act  of  1864,  and  whose  sanction  for  its 
employment  in  individual  cases  is  only  obtained  after  suspicious 
scrutiny  of  the  soundness  of  the  wood  and  of  the  trees  from  which 
it  has  been  cut.  So  too  the  Postmaster  General,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  on  record  that  "  Scots  fir  is  less  strong  than  the 
Norway  red  fir  in  general  use  by  the  Department.  It  is  moreover 
less  straight  and  less  free  from  large  and  rough  knots.  Apart  from 
the  compaiative  merits  of  the  Scots  and  Norwegian  fir,  the 
difficulty  and  delay  experienced  in  obtaining  even  small  parcels  of 
Scots  fir  suitable  for  telegraph  poles,  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  resort  to  the  Norwegian  market  in  order  to  obtain 
adequate  supplies." 

In  fact  the  position  is  not  unfairly  stated  by  an  authority  whose 
experience  combines  the  dual  position  of  private  proprietor  and 
Government  official,  as  under  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  British  timber  cannot  compete  with  the 
imported  timber  because,  as  at  present  grown,  it  is  of  inferior 
quality,  being  generally  shorter  and  less  clear  of  branches  and 
knots.  Moreover,  conifers  generally  grow  too  quickly  in  Britain, 
because  the  woods  are  too  heavily  thinned  while  young  ;  hence 
the  individual  trees  increase  too  rapidly  and  produce  timber 
inferior  to  that  of  the  same  species  imported  from  the  Baltic  and 
grown  in  crowded  woods.  Secondly,  the  home  grown  timber  is 
brought  into  the  market  in  fluctuating  quantities,  so  that  neither 
a  regular  timber  trade,  nor  superior  methods  of  working  up  the 
material,  nor  forest  industries,  have  a  chance  of  developing  and 
thriving.  In  short,  the  whole  business  is  far  too  haphazard. 
Economic  forestry,  to  be  successful,  must  be  conducted  on  true 
sylvicultural  principles,  and  the  yield  must  be  so  regulated  that, 
approximately,  the  same  quantity  of  material  may  be  brought  into 
the  market  every  year:  in  other  words,  the  principle  of  a  sustained 
and  well  regulated  yield  must  be  recognised.  Then,  and  then 
only,  can  adequate  financial  results  be  expected  from  forestry." — 
Manual  of  Forestry^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6  and  7. 

Here  the  evidence,  if  not  less  uncompromising,  is  more 
cumulative  and  direct.  It  ceases  to  be  evidence  merely,  it 
becomes  an  indictment.  Causes  are  stated  as  well  as  effects,  and 
this  is  so  far  satisfactory  and  helpful,  because  underlying  these 
causes  are  not  only  the  effects,  but  the  apparent  remedies. 
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Our  trees  grow  too  quickly  because  they  are  thinned  too  heavily, 
and  I  venture  to  think  because,  too,  of  another  reason,  although 
this  is  not  stated,  viz.,  the  comparative  humidity  of  our  climate. 
The  narrov/ness  of  our  island  in  some  places  subjects  all  its 
products  to  the  damp-laden  winds  coming  from  either  shore,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  charges  the  damp  with  a  forcing 
vapour.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  latter  cause  operate,  that  in 
one  place  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, there  is  a  double  period  of  growth  ;  the  second  or  later  being 
sometimes  more  prolonged  than  the  earlier.  There  is  the  greater 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  tendenccy  to  "lankiness" — which  results 
from  this  forced  growth — should  be  checked  by  what  is  usually 
considered  overcrowding.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a 
fine  formed  bole  in  the  mature  tree,  from  the  long  drawn  and 
slender  stem  of  the  sapling. 

Anci  here  we  have  the  second  head  of  the  indictment,  i.e.,  the 
comparative  value  of  the  timber  when  it  is  brought  into  the  market. 
This  is  practically  the  sequence  of  the  former,  and  is  a  survival  of 
the  different  object  in  view  of  which  our  trees  were  formerly  grown. 
The  English  Crown  Forests,  for  exam[)le,  were  maintained  for  the 
requirements  of  our  Navy,  and  the  demand  for  these  was  naturally 
not  for  straight  timber,  but  for  precisely  the  reverse,  which  was 
used  for  "  knees  "  and  other  crooked  pieces  used  in  shipbuilding. 
The  chief  staple  of  these  woods,  therefore,  was  oak ;  and  as  this 
tree  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  branch  low  down,  the  foresters 
of  those  days  had  only  to  give  the  tree  free  scope  and  an  open 
position,  to  induce  quite  naturally  its  crooked  growth.  This 
method  of  treatment,  as  Mr.  Hill  points  out  in  his  Report  on  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  attained  its  apogee  about  1840 — 1850,  when  the 
system  of  heavy  thinnings  was  inaugurated,  and  the  forests  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  park  like  woods.  For  many  years  before  that 
period,  the  system  had  been  almost  identical  with  that  pursued  in 
Germany  at  the  present  day — that  is,  the  oak  was  grown  in  con- 
junction with  beech,  in  the  proportion  of  two  beeches  to  one  oak. 
In  a  word,  the  Sylviculture  of  the  last  century  became  the 
Arboriculture  of  this,  and  the  main  care  of  the  forester  was  for  the 
development  of  individual  trees,  rather  than  for  the  raising  of  a 
heavy  and  paying  wood  crop.  Necessarily  the  tree  was  "shorter 
and  less  clear  of  branches  and  knots "  j  and  it  is  this  failure  to 
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recognise  the  altered  demand  for  straight  long  timber,  now  that  our 
Navy  is  no  longer  built  of  wood,  that  has  called  forth  the  verdict 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter,  viz.,  that  forestry  is  too  much  neglected  in  this  country. 

The  proposition  in  its  dual  aspect,  both  of  cheapness  and  good 
quality,  is,  unfortunately,  proved  to  the  hilt.  Now  we  come  to  the 
contention — and  it  is  a  contention  that  we  should  strenuously 
make  our  own — that  this  state  of  matters  might  be  and  should  be 
reversed. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  working 
plan,  which,  according  to  Mr.  D'Arcy,  "sets  forth  the  purpose 
with  which  a  forest  should  be  managed,  so  as  best  to  meet  the 
interests  and  therefore  the  wishes  of  the  owner;  and  indicates 
the  means  by  which  this  purpose  may  be  accomplished."  The 
principal  object  of  this  working  plan  is  to  assure  continuity  of 
action,  and  the  following  out  of  a  fixed  policy,  not  only  by  the 
individual  proprietor  or  his  agent,  but  during  the  whole  lifetime  of 
the  trees.  It  is  drawn  up  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of  obtaining  a 
certain  annual  revenue,  but  primarily  and  mainly  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  and  consolidating  the  capital  value.  And  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  tree,  and  the  particular  epoch  at 
which  it  is  assumed  to  reach  maturity,  that  is,  its  most  valuable 
state  of  growth.  The  working  plan  is  arranged  to  cover  a  period 
more  or  less  of  a  hundred  years.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
enterprise  of  the  proprietor  and  the  administration  of  the  forester 
so  trying.  May  I  venture  to  insert  here  what  is  said  by  a  recent 
writer  on  India  in  this  regard  ? 

"  The  Forest  Officer  differs  from  the  other  slaves  of  India, 
in  that  they  can  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  he  never. 
The  District  Officer  sees  his  people  harvest  their  crops,  and 
Government  garner  its  revenue ;  the  Engineer  watches  his 
canal  make  fields  out  of  sand.  Of  the  trees  the  Forest  Officer 
plants,  the  first  will  not  be  felled  till  he  has  left  the  service; 
before  the  last  is  turned  into  revenue  his  very  tombstone  will  be 

moss  grown Of  all  India's  bondsmen,  she  asks  the 

greatest  sacrifice  of  him  ;  of  all  she  asks  the  best  of  their  life,  but 
of  him  she  asks  his  very  individuality.  He  must  sink  himself  to  a 
mere  connecting  link- — a  hyphen  in  the  history  of  his  work — taking 
up  what  was  old  before  he  was  born,  and  passing  it  to  the  still 
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young  when  he  is  dead.     Twenty  rings  in  a  log  and  the  life  work 
of  a  man."— G.  W.  Stevens. 

This  represents,  more  or  less  truly,  the  work  of  the  forester  in 
England  as  well  as  in  India.  But,  applying  it  to  the  latter  country, 
I  deprecate  the  vein  of  pessimism  which  runs  through  the  passage. 
For  it  has  been  given  to  some  to  see  very  tangible  results  of  their 
labours  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  country  in  which  they  have 
laboured  from  floods  as  well  as  from  famine,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  object  of  covering  it  with  trees. 

But  I  pass  on.  If  we  wish  to  follow  out  sylviculture  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  working  plan,  we  must  put  back  the  time  of 
thinning  to  a  period  of  not  less  than  25  years — provided  that 
7vithin  that  period  no  disease  or  insect  attack  makes  its  appearance. 
The  proprietor  will  suffer  no  great  loss  by  this  forbearance,  for 
practically  early  thinnings  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  labour,  and  they 
are  obtained,  as  a  foreign  visitor  to  our  woods  has  noted,  "  at  a 
great  sacrifice."  Without  ignoring  the  incubus  of  compound 
interest  on  outlay,  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  postponed  returns 
are  preferable  to  early  gains,  which  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  former  are  yielded  by  a  healthy  and  growing  capital ;  the 
latter  are  filched  from  a  capital  which  is  more  or  less  impaired  by 
their  subtraction.  Postponement  is  an  act  of  self-denial  which 
does  not  go  without  its  reward.  And  this  reward  is  obtained  not 
only  at  the  particular  period  of  twenty-five  years,  but  at  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  rotation  of  the  crop. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  the  monotony  and 
iteration  of  mere  word-painting  may  be  usefully  relieved  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  illustrations.  For  these  I  am  indebted  to 
Mons.  Dubois,  Director  General  of  Forests,  and  to  Mons.  C. 
Bommer,  Aide  Naturaliste,  individually,  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Notes  sur  Les  Forets  de  Belgiqiie^  prepared  for  the  International 
Exhibition  held  at  Brussels  in  1897  collectively.  In  company  with 
the  above-named  officials  I  visited  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the 
Forest  of  Soignes,  which  is  historical  ground  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  campaign  ending  in  Waterloo,  close  to  which  it  is 
situated.  The  rotation  course,  I  may  here  mention,  since  1886, 
has  been  fixed  at  120  years  for  broad-leaved  trees,  and  at  60  years 
for  conifers.  The  appearance  of  the  former,  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  beech,  is  shown  at  the  ages  of  100  and  135  years,  and 
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of  the  latter  at  the  ages  of  42  and  100  years.  "Fange"  may  be 
freely  translated,  a  "  sea  of  mud,"  Avhich  was  made  healthy  by 
their  introduction.  And  it  may  further  be  observed  by  a  reference 
to  the  frontispiece,  that  this  method  of  sylviculture  favours  the 
operation  of  arboriculture  in  the  lusty  growth  of  individual  trees, 
even  although  the  oak  is,  speaking  generall}',  intolerant  of 
crowding.  The  financial  result  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : — 
At  the  decennial  periods  of  clearing,  each  hectare  yields  10.000 
francs,  which  is  equal  to  4,000  francs  per  acre,  thus  illustrating 
the  value  of  postponed  returns  to  which  I  have  above  alluded. 

I  now  come  to  the  enquiry  whether,  given  the  starting  point  of  a 
working  plan- — which  is  to  the  forester  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
seaman — similar  results  might  not  be  achieved  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  our  soil  or  our  climate  which  should 
prevent  this.  Our  only  native  pine,  the  Scots  fir,  produces  a  timber 
which  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  larch  for  constructive  purposes, 
and  also  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  cak  for  shipbuilding.  But  the 
growth  of  such  timber  argues  and  demands  an  inherent  suitability 
of  the  soil.  Take  the  cedar  from  its  mountain  home  in  Lebanon 
and  place  it  in  the  valleys  of  Surrey,  and  you  have  a  tree  beautiful 
indeed,  in  its  long-spreading  branches,  especially  when  weighted 
with  a  canopy  of  snow,  but  producing  timber  of  no  marketable 
value  or  use.  Castle  Menzies,  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
built  entirely  of  home-grown  timber,  some  320  years  ago,  and 
according  to  the  statement  of  its  proprietor ;  the  wood  is  "quite 
good,  and  the  panels  in  the  drawing  room  as  fresh  as  the  day  they 
were  put  up."  Another  proprietor  has  more  recently  followed  the 
example  of  the  chief  of  Menzies,  and  has  constructed  his  residence 
— Beaufort  Castle — very  largely  of  home-grown  timber.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  large  central  beam  of  the  drawing 
room  in  this  mansion  was  squared  from  a  tree  which  was  cut 
down  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and  w  as  then  found  to  contain  1 20 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  thus  showing  an  annual  growth  of  2  cubic 
feet. 

The  decadence  of  the  value  of  our  timber  is  not  traceable  to  any 
defects  of  soil  or  climite,  but  is  the  direct  result  of  the  neglect  of 
forestry;  and  this  has  brought  with  it  in  its  train,  a  state  of  matters 
which  is  even  less  readily  remediable.  For  if  we  have  no  forests, 
we  have  neither  foresters  nor  wcodmen.     The  former  may  in  some 
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fashion  be  trained  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  forestry  diploma  or 
certificate  in  a  short  curriculum,  but  the  latter  are  in  a  true  sense 
of  the  word,  an  hereditary  race,  following  out  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  their  forefathers  In  such  an  apparently  simple  matter 
as  the  felling  of  a  tree,  this  hereditary  and  innate  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  despised.  In  the  squaring  of  timber  or  otherwise  preparing 
it  for  market,  it  is  absolutely  essential.  The  unskilled  labourer  is 
pressed  into  the  unaccustomed  service  of  cutting  down  a  tree,  and 
taking  as  his  starting  point  the  most  convenient  portion  of  the  trunk 
for  the  irregular  blows  of  his  axe,  he  leaves  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  it  in  the  ground.  Again,  when  dispatching  it  by  rail  or  by  cart  tO' 
its  destination,  he  leaves  for  such  costly  transport  useless  bulk,  which 
is  forthwith  rejected  by  the  wood  merchant  to  whom  it  is  consigned. 
Small  wonder  is  it  if  we  hear  proprietors  of  woods  complaining  that 
their  trees  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  carriage. 

The  result  of  this  incompetent  wood  carving  is  that  the  buyer 
has  to  make  his  choice  between  a  rough,  undressed  log,  which 
has,  moreover,  been  only  lately  cut — ^and  whose  internal  defects 
are  more  or  less  concealed  by  bark — and  the  evenly  squared 
and  fully  seasoned  beams  of  foreign  timber,  which  can  be  critically 
examined  on  all  four  faces.  In  the  former  case  he  buys  at  a 
venture,  in  the  latter  he  buys  on  a  certainty  ;  and  as  he  mentally 
weighs  his  requirements  with  the  material  offered  for  his  purchase, 
his  choice  is  easy.  The  native  timber,  although  it  may  possibly 
be  even  better  than  its  foreign  rival,  is  hopelessly  over-weighted  at 
the  outset,  and  its  rejection  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Before  passing  from  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  timber,  it 
is  interesting  here  to  note  that  Dr.  Somerville,  now  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  Cambridge,  but  more  widely  known  from  his 
outstanding  capabilities  as  a  Forestry  Lecturer,  points  out  that  "  if 
Scots  fir  timber  grown  in  any  particular  district,  but  on  different 
classes  of  soil  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  better  the  soil 
the  heavier  the  timber."  It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  a  wise  and 
safe  precaution  for  a  buyer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
habitat  and  home  of  the  timber  he  is  purchasing.  And  another 
axiom  brought  out  by  recent  investigations  in  Prussia  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  timber,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  again  as 
regards  Scots  fir: — "The  specific  gravity  decreases  more  or  less 
steadily  as  a  tree  is  follov/ed  from  the   ground   upwards,  but   it 
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shows  a  tendency  to  increase  immediately  underneath  and  within 
the  crown." 

These  and  such  Hke  data  are  rarely  if  ever  obtainable  with 
regard  to  our  native  woods,  and  if  they  are  so  in  particular 
instances,  the  lot  or  parcel  exposed  for  sale  is  not  uniform.  In 
view  of  such  drawbacks,  the  buyer  looks  for  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  price,  but  here,  too  he  is  disappointed.  The  cost 
-of  wages,  of  labour,  and  the  rates  of  internal  transport,  whether  by 
rail  or  by  road,  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  whole  intrinsic 
value  of  the  tree,  and  leave  no  margin  whatsoever  for  a  profitable 
sale.  The  nett  result  is  that  on  all  counts  the  foreign  timber 
offers  to  the'  buyers  by  far  the  better  bargain. 

But  even  when  one  buys  at  an  enhanced  price  the  native  timber, 
it  is  not  always  certain  that  it  is  the  real  article.  An  interesting 
case  of  this,  and  its  detection  by  a  little  knowledge  of  Entomology, 
is  given  by  Dr.  MacDougall,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  as  under  : — 

"  Mr.  David  Glen,  forester  to  Lord  Sefton,  advised  a  friend 
who  had  bought  some  timber  as  English-grown  oak,  that  his 
purchase  consisted  really  of  '  American  '  oak.  One  of  the  logs  on 
being  split,  showed  some  insect  injury,  the  wood  being  traversed 
by  large  tunnels  which  rendered  part  of  it  useless.  A  specimen  of 
the  timber,  with  a  large  beetle  present  in  it,  was  sent  to  me  from 
Croxteth  by  Mr.  Glen.  The  beetle,  which  was  alive  in  the  log, 
and  which  as  grub  had  bored  the  tunnels,  was  a  large,  handsome 
Longicorn.  It  proved  on  examination  to  be  Go'is  iigrina,  a  North 
American  species.  As  this  beetle  is  not  found  in  our  country,  it 
was  clear  that  the  buyer  of  the  timber  had  not  got  the  English 
oak  he  bargained  for." 

Here  is  an  example  where  the  English  timber  has  had  super- 
imposed upon  its  other  weights,  defects  which  are  not  its  own — 
a  disability  on  our  native  products  which  is  unhappily  not 
unknown  in  other  branches  of  trade  where  there  is  no"  Longicorn" 
detective  available  to  lay  bare  the  fraud. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  particular  instances.  The  County  of  Fife, 
in  Scotland,  is  well  known  as  a  great  coal-producing  district,  and 
the  demand  for  pit  props  is  naturally  very  large.  Colonel  Bailey, 
Lecturer  on  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  calculated 
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this  demand  at  something  hke  25,000,000  Unear  feet,  of  which 
23,750,000  are  imported  from  the  Baltic  ports,  and  only  1,250,000 
obtained  from  Scotland.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preference  of  the  miners  for  the  foreign  wood,  because  it  is  not 
grown  so  quickly,  as  evidenced  by  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  concentric  rings,  and  is  therefore  presumably  stronger ;  and 
the  reason  is  pointed  out  when  a  survey  of  the  native  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  gone  into,  which  discloses  the  fact  that  these  do 
not  contain  more  than  about  one  quarter  of  the  full  stock  of  timber 
which  might  be  grown  upon  them  "  From  the  above  facts,"  says 
thrt  lecturer,  "it  is  evident  that  these  woods  are  not  now  yielding 
to  their  owner  anything  like  the  annual  increment,  or  annual 
growth  of  new  wood,  which  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  stand."  This  is  disastrous  enough 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proprietor.  But  there  is  behind  this 
a  still  further  disability,  for  the  wood  is  not  so  well  seasoned  as  that 
of  the  seaborne  supplies,  which  are  the  pick  of  large  and  old  stocks. 
On  every  count  therefore,  under  the  present  system  of  forestry,  the 
native  grown  timber  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  running  as  regards  the 
supply  of  the  younger  woods,  which  may  be  classed  generally  as 
"thinnings,"  or  "intermediate  crop." 

When  we  come  to  the  older  wood,  the  trees  of  the  later  or  final 
crop,  say  from  80  to  100  years  old,  the  evidence  of  the  softness  of 
the  timber  afforded  by  the  wideness  of  the  rings,  is  still  more 
conspicuous  and  damaging  Such  timber,  bearing  unmistakeable 
signs  of  its  early  treatment,  is  hardly  marketable  at  all,  Avhere  any 
chance  of  obtaining  the  slower-grown  and  closer  wood  remains. 
The  above  test,  i.e.,  the  wideness  of  the  concentric  rings,  I  may 
here  point  out,  is  applicable  only  to  conifers.  The  best  oak  is,  as 
is  well  known,  often  obtained  from  trees  showing  wide  rings  of 
growth  ;  and  neither  the  density  nor  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
timber  is  thereby  affected  at  all,  so  that  the  evidence  of  our  friend 
the  Longicorn,  above  referred  to,  was  doubly  valuable. 

But  this  instance  regarding  pit  prop  timber  lays  bare  a  far  wider 
question  than  merely  the  inferiority  of  the  wood,  owing  to  an 
inferior  system  of  forestry.  It  disloses  a  failure — an  unpardonable 
failure  in  forest  administration — to  appreciate  the  requirements  of 
the  market.  In  the  case  under  present  consideration,  there  must 
have  been  remedies.     For  all  healthy  timber  can  be  injected  and 
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permeated  by  creosote  or  other  preservative  at  a  very  small  cost  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  worse  the  timber  is 
inherently,  the  better  it  is  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is  at  any  rate 
safe  to  say  that  young  woods  are  more  absorbent  than  old,  and 
provided  there  was  no  great  flow  of  resin — a  very  improbable 
circumstance — the  large  excess  of  water  could  have  been  easily 
converted  so  as  to  have  made  the  wood  of  a  higher  standard. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  the 
land  agents  of  this  country,  under  whose  management  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  woodland  falls,  are  thus  unaware  of  the  requirements 
of  their  constituents.  But  no  such  easy  or  feasible  remedy  such 
as  I  have  pointed  out  lies  within  their  reach.  The  beechvvoods, 
for  example,  may  and  do  contain  trees  of  different  sizes  admirably 
adapted  for  the  chair  industry  of  Buckinghamshire.  But  there 
they  are  face  to  face  with  another  difficulty,  i.e  ,  the  want  of  cheap 
and  efficient  labour  capable  of  converting  at  a  paying  price  the 
raw  material  into  the  shapes  and  sizes  most  suitable  for  the  market. 
It  was  this  want  which  has  caused  Messrs.  Maple  of  Tottenham 
Court  to  establish  a  large  chair-making  industry  at  Moulenis  in 
Belgium.  There — as  it  might  be  here — it  was  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  race  of  woodmen  combined  with  the  forests,  that 
attracted  their  enterprise.  An  industry  does  not  attract  a  forest, 
but  a  forest  attracts — and  if  properly  administered  and  manned, 
attracts  and  retains — an  industry. 

It  is  the  connecting  link  that  is  here  wanting,  and  this  link  is 
the  want  of  a  rural  population.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  here, 
ad  nauseum,  the  causes  of,  and  the  remedies  for,  the  rural  exodus 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  agriculture.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out,  as  apposite  to  our  present  subject,  that  on  the  assump- 
tion which  is  usually  accepted  as  moderate,  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  formation  twenty  acres  of  forest  give  employment  to  one  man, 
a  fixed  population  of  fifty  men  would  be  settled  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  each  thousand  acres  of  new  woodland.  And 
these,  with  their  families  in  the  ordinary  proportion,  would  at  once 
form  a  community  by  themselves,  self-supporting,  and  with  all-the- 
year  round  employment.  I  have  said  each  thousand  acres 
because — • 

{a)  An  undertaking  which  places  a  period  almost  equal  to  one 
generation  as  its  first  and  initial  stage  of  recuperation,  is 
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obviously  the  work  of  a  Government,  whether  local  or 
Imperial,  and  not  the  private  enterprise  of  an  individual; 
and 
{b)  Because  such  an  area,  in  the  saving  effected  in  the  necessary 
and  costly  item  of  fencing  for  example,  would  be  much 
more  economically  planted  than  ten  one  hundred  acre 
blocks. 
So  long  as  such~undertakings  are  neglected,  so  long  will  the 
demand  for  foreign  timber  outpace  the  demand  for  native  timber 
in  every  particular.     The  question  has  of  course  a  broader  side, 
viz.,  that  of  Imperial  policy  — the  exigencies  of  a  country  recruiting 
ground  for  our  soldiers  and  what  not.      But  these  considerations 
are  for  politicians,  if  we  have  any,  not  for  simple  foresters. 

For  them,  the  crucial  question  is  the  maintenance — it  must  now, 
I  fear,  be  the  creation — of  a  race  of  skilled  woodmen,  whose  wages, 
on  the  principle  of  paying  by  results,  should  be  on  a  sliding  scale, 
corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which  they  render,  and 
the  proportional  value  of  the  different  classes  of  timber  when  sold. 
For  example,  the  cutting  of  faggots  and  the  stacking  of  them  into 
lots  for  sale,  should  not  command  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the 
conversion  of  the  larger  and  more  costly  timber.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  latter  after  felling,  much  and  irretrievable  damage  may  be 
done  by  unnecessary  exposure  in  damp  situations,  by  which  the 
growth  of  fungus  is  induced.  And  the  appearance  of  fungus  on 
one  log  of  a  forest  depot,  is  unfortunately  not  an  isolated  defect, 
for  it  quickly  spreads,  uutil  the  whole  lot  is  contaminated,  so  that 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  wood-merchant's  yard,  it  is  hopelessly 
gone  ;  and  the  credit  or  discredit  of  its  short  durability  is  errone- 
ously but  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  native 
timber,  and  therefore  more  perishable  than  foreign. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  point  out  that  the  question  of  re-afforesting 
our  waste  lands  and  conserving  our  native  woods,  cannot,  with 
safety,  be  put  aside  much  longer.  The  following  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  largest  wood-merchants.  "  Let  me  now  refer  to 
timber.  I  am  afraid  I  look  at  it  from  a  personal,  utilitarian,  and 
present  view.  Indeed,  I  may  say  I  know  nothing  of  Fnglish 
timbers  and  their  growth.  I  deal  exclusively  in  foreign  timber, 
which  is  advancing  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  for  ouce  the 
demand  outstrips  the  supply;  quite  an  unknown  condition.     No 
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doubt  the  larger  trees  are  much  depleted  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  the  White  Sea  is  supplying  much  of  our  larger  sizes.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  are  right  as  to  the  great  importance  of  our  re- 
afforesting  our  waste  lands,  &c." 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  in  this  regard,  that  accurately  kept  timber 
accounts  are  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  this  country.  And  it  is 
unfortunate  also  that  there  is  not  more  co-operation  amongst  the 
proprietors  of  our  woodlands,  by  which  much  saving  could  be 
effected  in  the  conversion  and  transport  of  timber.  For  this 
apathy,  the  crushing  burdens  on  permanent  improvements,  such  as 
planting,  are  mainly  responsible,  while  the  Death  and  Succession 
duties  effectually  sever  that  continuity  of  policy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  absolutely  essential  in  systematic  forestry. 
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III.— DELAMERE  FOREST  AND    ITS    MANAGEMENT.* 
By  Lieut.-Col.  W.   H.  Pridk,  V.D. 


"  A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

Whose  lofty  trees,  all  clad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star, 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far.'" 

Spenskr's  Faerie  Qiicoie. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Mid-Cheshire  is  a  tract  of  woodland 
known  as  "  Delamere  Forest,"  apparently  still  of  considerable 
extent,  although  all  maps  that  I  have  seen  exaggerate  its  size.  But 
there  it  is,  this  conspicuous  green  patch  giving  a  distinctive  feature 
to  the  county  map  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  casual 
observer.  The  busy  resident  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester  may 
reach  this  interesting  district  by  rail  in  little  over  an  hour,  or  if  a 
votary  of  the  wheel,  may  go  and  return  in  an  afternoon.  True,  many 
return  disappointed,  but  why  is  this  ?  Undoubtedly,  from  two  causes, 
first  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  forest," 
and  secondly  from  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  locality.  This 
ignorance,  by  the  way,  seems  to  extend  to  our  usually  well-informed 
public  press,  for  a  Southport  newspaper,  not  so  long  ago,  informed 
its  readers  that  the  ancient  Forest  of  Delamere  contained  some  of 

*  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  Paper  have  been  lately  read  by  me  before  The 
Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  I  have  since  carefully  revised  the  text  and 
added  a  new  chapter.  I  have  also  shewn  upon  the  accompanying  map  the 
boundaries  of  the  Forest  in  1S12,  and  the  clearings  since  1S56.— W,  H.  P, 
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the  finest  oats  in  the  tingdom.  and  upon  the  strengrh  of  this- 
statement  proceeded  to  congratulate  a  certain  dub  for  choosing 
such  a  locality  for  its  annual  pic-nic.  Only  fancy  this,  -srben  there 
is  not  a  tree  in  the  forest  over  eaghty  yeais  old !  Tlie  railway 
companies,  also  with  an  eye  to  business.  f^«ter  erroneous  ideas,  by 
advertising  excursions  io  the  ''grand  old  Forest  of  Delamere.^ 

Xow.  the  word  '"forest"  (Latin,  foresia)  is  really  derived  from 
two  words,  fores  resfaf,  literally  meaning  the  lands  remaining  out- 
side the  vills  or  towns;  that  is  to  say,  the  Open  or  ::-  --  -?ed 
counrry.  If  this  was  of  a  sylvan  character,  the  fores:  .._:_:_l]y 
consisted  of,  or  at  least  included,  more  or  less  extensive  woods, 
If,  however,  the  adjacent  country  was  heath,  mountain  or  moor- 
land, the  forest  necessarily  partook  of  the  same  character.  For 
although  nowadays  the  word  feresi  has  come  to  be  popularly 
applied  to  an  extensive  dense  and  irregular  growth  of  self  sown 
trees,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  a  legal  sense,  there  may  be  a 
f(?rcst  where  there  are  no  trees  at  alL     So  a  Scotch   ~     -  ""-est,  as 

everybody  knoars,  is  a  name  for  a  large  area  of  oper.  -^n,  or 

heath  land,  kept  as  a  preserve  for  deer,  biir  usually  de^r-rute  of 
trees. 

Gilpin,  a  delightful  but  little  read  writer,  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  the  Ruskin  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  well  brought  out 
the  salient  points  of  difference  between  the  forests  of  England  and 
Scotland-  He  says  :  "An  English  forest  is  commonly  composed 
cf  woodland  views,  interspersed  with  extensive  heaths  and  lawns. 
Its  trees  are  oak  and  beech,  whose  lively  green  corresponds  bert^- 
than  the  gloomy  pine  with  the  nature  of  tbe  scene.  It  aspires  to 
grandeur,  not  in  the  sublimity  of  the  objects  like  that  cf  the 
Scottish  forest,  but  in  the  vastness  of  the  whole — tlie  extent  of  its 
woods,  and  wideness  of  its  plains."  The  scenery  of  the  Scottish 
forest  is  better  calculated  to  last  through  ages  than  that  of  die 
English  forest-  ''The  woods  of  both,"  he  sorrowfully  adds,  "are 
almost  destroyed,  but  while  the  English  forest  has  lost  all  its 
beauty  when  its  oaks  disappear,  and  becomes  only  a  desolate  waste, 
the  rocks,  mountains,  lakes  and  torrents  of  the  Scottish  forest 
make  it  still  an  interesting  scene," 

In  England,  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  one  essential  charac- 
teristic of  a  forest  has  always  consisted  in  its  being  untenced  (but 
the  boundaries  ne\iertheless  were  alwars  well  defined^  for  the 
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conservation  of  game,  for  the  diversion  of  the  sovereign,  the 
maintenance  of  whose  sporting  rights  was  made  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  These  rights  in  time  took  the  shape  of 
a  special  set  of  laws,  which  were  stringently  enforced  by  forest 
courts,  created  for  the  purpose  of  administering  and  executing 
them.* 

Now,  the  tracts  of  country  recognised  as  royal  forests  after  the 
Norman  settlement,  had  in  most  cases  been  forests  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  that  word  from  time  immemorial,  but  of  course  had 
not  always  been  subject  to  forest  laws.  Some  of  them,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Normans,  contained  no  woods  worth  mentioning. 
Of  this  class  were  the  extensive  forests  of  Dartmoor,  Exmoor, 
Brecon,  Clun  (Salop),  and  no  doubt  nearly  all  the  forests  of  the 
Pennine  Range,  including  the  forest  of  Macclesfield.  These  large 
tracts  of  open  country  were  mostly — as  many  of  them  are  at 
present — bare,  dreary,  desolate  scenes ;  vast  expanses  of  rock  and 
heather  ;  wild  moors  and  rolling  uplands  ;  bleak  hills,  and  more  or 
less  wooded  ravines.  Forests  in  law  these  indeed  were,  but  not 
in  a  popular  sense.  Others,  like  Windsor,  Dean,  Sherwood, 
Selwood,  Wychwood,  Whittlebury  and  Rockingham  were  dense 
woods  of  enormous  extent,  some  of  them  containing  until  the 
present  century  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  Forests  of  this 
class,  w^ith  their  venerable  trees,  must  have  presented  an  impressive 
sight,  well  deserving  the  poet's  description  : — 

"  It  was  a  savage  wood  of  ancient  growth, 

With  dreary  patlis  and  caves,  and  thick-set  trees, 
And  darkened  miles  of  land  from  north  to  south." 

Still  another  class,  like  the  New  Forest  and  the  forest  of  Alice 
Holt  and  Woolmer  (so  beloved  of  White  of  Selborne),  contained 
extensive  tracts  both  of  wood  and  heath-land,  but  the  latter  often 
preponderated  in  an  undue  proportion,  if  judged  by  a  strict 
sense  of  the  picturesque  in  landscape.  From  the  earliest  time  we 
have  any  account  of  it,  the  Forest  of  Delamere  was  of  this 
character.  I  will  now  give  as  concisely  as  possible  its  history,  and 
describe   its  condition  at  a  visit   I  made  recently,  for  although 

*The  reader  will  obtain  much  valuable  information  about  the  old  forest  laws 
and  forest  management  by  referring  to  Mr.  Buxton's  excellent  guide  book 
descriptive  of  Epping  Forest.      London  :  Edward  Stanford. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  wrote  some  charming 
and  wonderfully  accurate  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  without  ever  being  in  the  island,  it  is  not  advisable  to  describe 
topographical  features  until  verified  by  personal  observation. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  probably  for  long  afterwards, 
there  was  a  vast  forest  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Mersey 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Nantwich—  a  length  of  quite  twenty 
miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  ten  miles.  It  was  known  as  the 
Forest  of  Mara  and  Mondrum,  but  in  course  of  time  the  name  of 
Mara — afterwards  changed  to  Delamere — was  confined  to  the 
district  in  a  triangle  formed  by  the  Mersey  and  the  towns  of 
Tarporley  and  Northwich.  The  area  outside  these  limits,  con- 
tinuing in  a  south-east  direction  up  to  Nantwich,  retained  the  name 
of  Mondrum.  How  much  of  this  district  was  then  woodland,  or 
when  the  change  of  name  took  place,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
ascertain.  In  all  probability  parts  of  it  were  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  some  sort  of  cultivation  during  the  Norman  dynasty. 

The  district  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  British  tribe — the 
Cornavii — who  are  said  by  some  chroniclers  to  have  taken  service 
under  the  Romans  when  that  conquering  race  subdued  England. 
The  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp  are  still  plainly  visible  on  Eddisbury 
Hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  One  of  their  great  roads  — 
Watling  Street — ran  from  Chester  to  Northwich  through  the  forest 
round  by  the  foot  of  this  hill.  The  marks  of  chariot  wheels  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  red  sandstone  cropping  up  through  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Coming  to  the  Saxon  occupation,  we  find  that 
about  the  year  900,  Ethelfleda,  one  of  their  Princesses,  made  a 
clearing  and  built  a  town  called  Eddisbury  on  the  hill  which  still 
bears  that  name,  close  to  Delamere  railway  station,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  forest.  This  little  town  in  the  clearing  soon 
became  popular,  and,  according  to  some  historians,  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  known  as  "the  happy  city,"  and  is  often 
referred  to,  and  marked  in  maps  as  "the  chamber,"  although  that 
name,  strictly  speaking,  should  be  applied  to  the  park  known  as 
"the  old  pale."  When  the  town  disappeared  we  have  no  record, 
and  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the 
state  of  Delamere  Forest  before  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  but  it 
appears  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1303,  that 
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the  Forest  then  contained  "demesne  woods,"  and  that  the  monks 
of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Vale  Royal  had  the  right  to  the 
wind-fallen  oaks,  together  with  the  privilege  of  taking  wood  from 
the  forest  for  fuel.  This  abbey  must  have  been  a  truly  magnificent 
structure.  Erected  by  Edward  I.  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  before  he 
ascended  the  throne,  the  building  was  commenced  in  1277,  but 
not  finished  until  1330.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  over  ^{^30,000 — a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  structure 
itself,  but  the  site  may  be  clearly  traced  in  Vale  Royal  Park,  about 
two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Cuddington  railway  station.  During  the 
same  reign,  the  park  or  enclosure  known  as  "the  old  pale,"  or 
"chamber  in  the  forest,"  was  formed.  It  is  shewn  upon  most 
maps,  and  takes  in  the  whole  of  Eddisbury  Hill,  with  some  land 
around  its  base,  the  total  circumference  being  about  three  miles. 
The  precept  authorising  the  formation  of  this  pale  was  addressed 
by  the  King  to  John  Done,  Chief  Forester  of  Delamere,  and  from 
its  wording  the  object  of  the  enclosure  (for  such  it  really  was) 
seems  to  have  been  the  better  preservation  of  "vert  and  venison,'' 
that  is  to  say  the  timber  and  the  deer,  We  shall  have  occasion 
later  on  to  mention  the  connection  of  the  Done  family  with  the 
Forest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  remote  period,  and  for  full 
three  centuries  afterward,  the  condition  of  the  forest  remained 
pretty  much  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  woods  suffered  but  little 
diminution  in  extent,  and  the  usual  beasts  of  chase,  especially 
deer,  were  abundant  in  the  district.  It  seems  clear  also  that  it 
was  recognised  as  a  royal  forest,  subject  to  forest  laws,  and  hunted 
by  the  sovereign.  The  superficial  area  of  the  district  regarded  as 
forest  was  at  this  time  very  considerable,  stretching  east  and  west 
from  Mouldsworth  almost  up  to  Norihwich  for  a  length  of  ten 
miles,  and  from  Kingsley  on  the  north  nearly  to  Tarporley  on  the 
south,  about  nine  miles  in  breadth.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  perambulations  by  the  crown  officers. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  who  visited  the  forest  in 
the  year  1617,  when  Webb  the  antiquary  thus  describes  it: — 
"  There  is  no  small  store  of  deer,  plenty  of  pasture  in  the  valleys, 
wood  upon  llie  hills,  fern  and  heather  in  the  plains,  fish  and  fowl  in 
the  meres,  turf  for  fuel ;  upon  the  highest  hill  a  delicate  house  for 
the  chief  forester  himself,  and  dispersed  on  every  side  of  the  said 
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forest,  pretty  and  handsome  lodgings  for  the  keeper  in  each  walk." 
Rather  a  pleasing  picture,  possibly  a  little  overdrawn. 

In  this,  its  last  stage  of  existence  as  a  royal  chace,  just  mark  the 
enumeration  of  natural  features.  How  varied  these  are — pasture, 
wood,  lakes,  turf,  fern,  heather — evidently  more  a  moorland  district 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  wood,  than  a  forest  of  grand  old  oaks 
like  Dean  or  Sherwood. 

In  1626,  only  nine  years  after  the  visit  of  James  I.,  the  forest  of 
Delamere  seems  to  have  narrowly  escaped  enclosure.  This 
attempt  to  enclose  left  its  mark  in  the  formation  of  another  park 
or  enclosure  since  known  as  -"the  New  Pale,"  a  grassy  upland  plain 
or  large  lawn  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  line  between  Moulds- 
worth  and  Delamere.  Charles  I.  was  now  on  the  throne,  and 
when  short  of  money  was  in  the  habit  of  raising  funds  without 
authority  of  Parliament,  by  selling  the  crown  domains.  He  dis- 
afforested and  sold  many  of  the  royal  forests,  but  his  attempts  in 
that  direction  failed  in  many  cases  because  of  the  great  discontent 
and  determined  opposition  which  tliey  aroused  on  tlie  part  of  the 
people.  At  this  time  another  John  Done  was  chief  forester. 
The  conneciion  of  the  Dones  with  the  forest  appears  to  have  lasted 
many  centuries,  but  I  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  it.  No  doubt 
many  of  us  have  admired  the  beautiful  monument  belonging  to 
'this  well-known  Cheshire  family  erected  in  the  chancel  of  Tarpor- 
ley  church. 

After  1626  I  can  find  no  mention  of  deer,  neither  of  woods,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  from  this  date  encroachments 
upon  the  Forest  were  going  on  unchecked,  the  covers  reduced  in 
area  by  the  destruction  of  trees,  and  the  game  gradually  exter- 
minated. This  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in  other  Crown  forests, 
the  condition  of  which  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
truly  deplorable,  they  being  evidently  regarded  as  a  "no  man's  land," 
and  the  lawful  spoil  of  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  nearest 
noble  being  usually  the  greatest  offender.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  edited 
Evelyn's  Sylva  in  1786,  much  understates  the  case  when  he  writes: 
"There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ])ersons  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  forests  and  chaces  have  not 
strictly  and  diligently  attended  to  their  charge,  otherwise  the  nation 
would  not  at  this  day  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  oak 
.for  the  Navy."    It  was  not  until  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  that  Parliament  began  to  investigate  the  management  of 
the  royal  forests,  and  require  reports  as  to  their  condition,  the 
question  having  then  become  an  important  one,  owing  to  the 
demands  of  the  Navy  being  so  largely  increased.  The  reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  published  between  1787  and  1793,  showed 
that  most  of  our  woodlands  had  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
remnants  were  fast  going  to  decay.  In  consequence  ot  these 
reports  the  Crown  began  to  re-plant  some  of  the  old  forests. 

I  am  satisfied  from  an  examination  of  numerous  authorities  that 
Delamere  Forest,  long  before  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  had  become  little  better  than  a  barren  heath.  Gilpin, 
writing  in  1 791,  gives  us  no  particulars  of  Delamere  in  his  short 
account  of  English  forests  at  that  date.  He  just  mentions  the 
Saxon  settlement  under  the  Princess  Ethelfleda,  but  not  one  word 
more.  Another  writer  (Mr.  Britten),  in  an  interesting  account  of 
Cheshire,  published  in  18 ic,  describes  Delamere  Forest  as  "a 
bleak  and  dreary  waste,  composed  of  deep  sand  and  sterile  heath, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  rabbits,  with  a  few  bleak  terns  skimming  over 
its  pools,  and  the  stagnant  waters  occupying  some  parts  of  it.'' 
He  mentions  that  near  a  place  called  "the  Chamber  of  the  Forest, 
once  the  centre  of  the  woodland"  (meaning  the  Old  Pale  or 
Eddisbury  Hill),  "a  few  stunted  trees  yet  remained."  This 
description,  in  such  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Antiquary 
Webb,  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  especially  valuable, 
as  shewing  the  condition  of  the  Forest  just  on  the  eve  of  its 
disafforestation  or  enclosure,  which  was  effected  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  year  181 2,  which  I  must  now  refer  to. 


n. 

"  The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms. " 

Shelley's  Alastor. 

I  have  given  a  short  history  of  the  forest  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Disafforesting  Act — passed  in  181 2 — and  shewn  the  condition  of 
the  district  at  that  time,  for  in  order  to  understand  the  appearance 
of  the  Forest  at  the  present  day,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
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of  its  past.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  impart  sufficient  inform- 
ation under  this  head  without  dwelHng  upon  details  which  are 
caviare  to  the  general,  and  more  properly  find  their  place  in  the 
transactions  of  learned   societies  or  the  records  of  county  families. 

By  the  Disafforesting  Statute,  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
determine  the  ancient' boundaries  of  the  forest  and  divide  it  into 
moieties,  one  of  which  it  was  enacted  should  be  allotted  to  the 
King,  and  as  soon  as  fenced  in  and  severed  from  the  lands  adjoining, 
was  to  become  Crown  property  discharged  of  all  rights  of  common. 
The  part  allotted  to  the  Crown  was  to  be  kept  under  the  direction 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  as  nurseries  for  wood  and 
timber  only.  "  This  was  made  absolutely  obligatory  by  the  Act. 
The  Commissioners  made  their  award,  dated  the  31st  December, 
1816,  whereby  they  set  out  and  awarded  to  the  Crown  several 
allotments  of  land,  containing  in  the  whole  3,905  acres,  which  were 
duly  enclosed  and  severed.  A  glance  at  the  one-inch  ordnance 
map  (first  issue)  will  shew  the  locality  and  extent  of  these  allot- 
ments. They  adjoin  each  other,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  name. 
These  names  do  not  appear  in  the  latest  ordnance  maps. 

Speaking  of  maps,  there  is  a  beautifiilly  executed  and  coloured 
map  of  Delamere  Forest  in  the  folio  edition  of  Ormerod's  Cheshire, 
representing  the  forest  as  it  was  in  181 2.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  whole  forest  is  there  stated  to  be  7,755  acres,  but  this  is 
exclusive  of  the  old  and  new  pales,  and  several  lodges  in  the  forest 
with  their  adjacent  parks.  The  two  pales  and  the  parks  mentioned 
must  have  covered  1,500  acres  more  at  the  least.  The  pales  were 
of  large  extent  and  both  in  lease  to  Earl  Cholmondeley  at  the  time 
of  the  Enclosure  Act.  As  their  names  denote,  they  were  really 
parks  or  enclosures,  the  open  forest  affected  by  the  Disafforesting 
Act  being  outside  these  pales  and  lodges.  All  remains  of  the 
ancient  park  walls  and  fences  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Ormerod's  map  shews  but  a  few  scattered  trees 
in  the  old  and  new  pales,  thus  practically  agreeing  with  Britten's 
description,  written  two  or  three  years  previously — the  "  chamber 
in  the  forest"  and  "the  old  pale"  being  really  one  and  the  same 
thing.  As  regards  dimensions,  the  forest  at  this  time  appears  to 
have  covered  a  space  of  eight  miles  by  six. 

Under  the  Enclosure  Act  the  forest  was  formed  into  a  new 
parish,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Delamere,  comprising  the 
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townships  of  Delamere,  Eddisbury,  Oakmere  and  Kingsvvood. 
The  planting  of  the  Crown  allotments  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
as  Mr.  Lewis,  a  well-known  antiquary,  writing  in  1831,  describes 
the  forest  then  as  a  dreary  tract  of  waste  land  formerly  containing 
10,000  acres,  of  which  he  says  about  2,000  had  been  planted. 
The  trees  planted,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  mostly  oaks,  although 
there  was  a  fair  mixture  of  birch,  chestnut  and  Scotch  fir — the 
latter  probably  to  serve  as  nurses  for  the  growing  oaks. 

I  have  still  one  more  Act  of  Parliament  to  refer  to,  passed  in  the 
year  1856.  This  statute  recites  that  inasmuch  as  divers  parts  of 
the  crown  allotments  in  the  late  "forest  of  Delamere"  had  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  unfit  to  be  used  for  nurseries  for  wood 
and  timber,  it  was  thereby  intended  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
Disafforesting  Act  which  required  these  allotments  to  be  retained 
in  perpetuity  as  nurseries  for  wood  and  timber  only.  The  soil 
may  be  unkindly,  as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  appears  to 
suggest,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  expansion  of  the  town  of 
Widnes,  a  few  miles  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  forest, 
•with  the  noxious  smells  from  its  numerous  chemical  works,  may 
:have  injuriously  affected  the  growing  timber  in  the  forest. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  of  1856  was  to  free  the  Crown  from  all 
conditions  whatsoever  as  to  the  use  of  its  allotments,  all  of  which 
had  by  this  time  been  planted  as  nurseries  for  wood  and  timber 
under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Disafforesting  or  Enclosure 
Act.  No  sooner  was  the  new  Act  passed,  than  the  axe  of  the 
woodman  was  busy  at  work,  large  plantations  were  cut  down,  and 
the  land  thus  cleared  set  out  in  farms  of  considerable  extent. 
This  has  now  been  going  on  from  time  to  time  for  over  forty  years, 
and  as  no  new  planting  is  ever  done  by  the  Crown  on  land  cleared 
lor  farms,  the  wooded  area  at  the  present  time  is  not  great;  indeed 
I  very  much  doubt  if  it  exceeds   2,000  acres.*    Kelly's  Directory 


*The  exact  area  of  woodland  I  find  is  now  2,115  acres,  so  my  estimate  was 
not  far  out.  It  appears  that  some  new  planting  has  been  done  by  the  Crown, 
not  upon  lands  cleared  for  farms,  but  in  existing  plantations  where  thinnings 
have  been  made.  See  Correspondence  with  H.M.  Office  of  Woods,  &c., 
Appendix  to  this  paper.  — W.  H.  P. 
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for  1896  states  that  4,000  acres  are  now  timbered,  but  this  is 
impossible,  as  it  exceeds  the  whole  area  originally  allotted  to  the 
Crown,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  very  considerable  fellings  under 
the  new  Act.  Still,  we  must  be  thankful  that  there  is  so  much 
woodland  left.  Delamere  might  have  fared  worse.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  of  Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex — a  fine  woodland  of 
3,000  acres — the  destruction  of  which  was  decreed  by  Parliament 
in  1 85 1,  and  carried  out  ruthlessly  with  the  greatest  haste,  a  con- 
tract being  actually  made  with  a  manufacturer  of  steam  ploughs, 
who,  attaching  his  anchors  to  the  soil,  dragged  up  by  the  roots  all 
the  old  oaks,  the  whole  operation — according  to  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Buxton,  the  present  Verderer  of  Epping  Forest — having 
been  concluded  in  six  weeks. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Forest.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  there  cannot  be  any  old 
trees  in  it.  The  woods  are  generally  continuous  and  compact — 
not  dotted  about  with  intervening  plains  or  lawns  as  in  some 
forests — and  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  between 
Mouldsworth  and  Norley,  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chester 
and  Northwich  Railway,  and  the  other  about  two  miles  away,  near 
the  Winsford  Branch  Railway,  close  to  Oakmere.  The  first  named 
portion  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  plantations  are  now 
very  much  thinned,  although  one  can  still  walk  three  miles  straight 
ahead  through  sylvan  paths.  The  trees,  in  fact,  are  so  wide  apart, 
that  a  man  standing  erect  can  easily  be  seen  three  hundred  yards 
away  in  most  places  still  under  timber.  But  this,  no  doubt,  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  absence  of  underwood  and  copses,  that  is  to 
say,  forest  trees  interspersed  with  brushwood,  which  latter  is  cut 
down  periodically — usually  every  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 
Bracken  abounds  everywhere,  and  grows  to  a  great  height.  As 
regards  the  meres,  some  of  them  shewn  on  Ormerod's  map  have  been 
drained  and  covered  with  plantations.  Those  yet  remaining  arc  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  partially  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery,  for  it  must  be  remembered  when  in  these  woods, 
that  one  is  walking  through  artificial  plantations  where  the  trees 
are  of  uniform  age.     I  have  been  told  there  is  excellent  fishing  in 
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these  meres,  but  it  is  not  free  to  the  pubHc.  Oakmere  is  a  really 
fine  sheet  of  water,  thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  rather  away  from 
the  woods  now ;  and  at  one  end — near  the  forester's  lodge — is 
surrounded  by  heather-clad  banks.  The  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  undulating  rather  than  hilly.  Eddisbury 
Hill  (500  feet),  the  highest  elevation,  commands  fine  views,  and 
the  climb  on  no  account  should  be  missed.  On  its  summit  the 
Roman  entrenchment  can  be  examined,  and  the  area  of  the  wood- 
lands seen  at  a  glance. 

From  what  I  have  stated  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
Delamere  Forest,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  cannot,  on  account  of  its 
artificial  character,  present  that  venerable  air  which  natural  woods 
of  old  trees  never  fail  to  inspire.  Mr.  Buxton  puts  the  matter  very 
clearly  when  he  says  : — "  In  the  thicket  Nature  is  well  able  to  sow 
her  seeds  in  the  most  favourable  manner  and  adequately  to  pro- 
tect the  saplings.  A  grove  thus  produced  must  be  infinitely  more 
picturesque  and  diversified  than  a  planted  wood,  because  the  trees 
are  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  growth,  and  the  fittest  survive.  An 
artificial  plantation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  all  stages — -even  after 
hundreds  of  years — distinguishable  from  a  natural  wood,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  the  trees  are  all  of  the  same  age  and  height,  and 
being  grown  with  nurses,  are  perfectly  straight."  In  Delamere, 
therefore,  we  do  not  find  lovely  glades  or  imposing  long  drawn 
avenues.  Nor  did  I  see  anything  like  a  jungle  or  thicket  anywhere. 
This  entire  absence  of  old  trees,  especially  of  the  self-sown  kind, 
is,  to  my  mind,  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Delamere  to  natural  beauty. 
In  these  formal  plantations  their  artificial  nature  soon  obtrudes 
itself,  and  the  imagination  is  not  aroused  as  in  an  ancient 
woodland. 

There  is  but  little  life  in  the  forest  now.  Rabbits  are  fairly 
plentiful  in  parts,  and  a  few  squirrels  are  to  be  seen.  I  saw  no 
waterfowl,  which  was  a  disappointment,  with  so  many  meres. 
Occasionally,  near  Mouldsworth,  I  have  come  across  a  wood-cutter 
chipping  away  near  his  heap  of  clog  pattens ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
loneliness  and  impressive  stillness  are  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  scene. 
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Yet  many  things  of  which  Nature  is  not  easily  despoiled  are  left 
to  us  in  Delamere  Forest.  Besides  the  plantations,  we  have  the 
wild  flowers,  water  plants,  ferns  and  fungi ;  for  although  the  deer 
are  no  more,  and  the  old  monarchs  of  the  forest  have  long  since 
fallen  under  the  woodman's  axe,  or  paid  the  penalty  of  Nature,  the 
flowers  remain  to  charm  us  by  their  beauteous  colours  or  sweet 
perfume.  The  lover  of  Nature  will  not,  I  think,  be  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  whatever  he  may  be  in  others,  but  will  find  much 
to  delight  him. 

Nor  must  I  omit  all  reference  to  the  pond  life,  for  the  areas  of  the 
various  meres  is  not  inconsiderable.  All  these  sheets  of  water  have 
their  inhabitants,  in  lowly  form  perhaps,  but  still  deeply  interesting 
to  the  student  of  Nature.  And  then  in  summer  there  are  beautiful 
moths  and  butterflies,  gorgeous  dragon-flies,  and  other  minuter 
organisms  too  numerous  to  mention,  much  less  to  dilate  upon  in  an 
article  of  this  nature. 

Opinions  may  well  differ  as  to  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  a 
visit  to  Delamere.  Each  has  its  own  particular  charm.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  summer  the  forest  shews  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, especially  when  viewed  from  Eddisbury  Hill,  as  the  thinnings 
of  the  woodland  do  not  then  obtrude  upon  the  eye,  which  takes 
in  a  fairly  long  stretch  of  tree-covered  plains  and  dells.  But  in  late 
autumn  you  also  get  the  richly  tinted  foliage,  and  the  forest  then 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  with  its  wealth  of  bracken.  It  is 
at  this  time  many  people  consider  these  woods  look  their  best. 
Perchance  in  some  secluded  wind-swept  woodland  path,  where 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
la  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  o'erarcht  embower," 

the  toiler  in  cities  may  muse  upon  the  history  of  the  old  forest,  an 
outline  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give,  and  after  all  find 
cause  for  gratitude  that  he  is  living  in  the  closing  )ears  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

I  have  exceeded  the  limits  I  assigned  myself  when  I  began  to 
write  this  article,  yet  I  find  I  have  still  one  thing  to  add.  It  is  my 
earnest  wish  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  great  urban  populations 
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of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  preservation  of  what  still  remains 
of  these  Delamere  VVoods.  Is  it  not  possible  through  our  county 
and  borough  members  to  put  such  pressure  upon  the  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  that  any  farther  fellings  of  trees  shall  be 
stopped  except  where  really  necessary  for  reasons  of  forestry? 
I  am  glad  to  say  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  villadom  in  the  forest, 
nor  of  the  erection  of  barracks,  as  was  lately  projected.  I  was 
informed,  however,  last  autumn,  when  going  through  the  forest, 
that  Mr.  Crossley,  a  noble  citizen  of  Manchester,  was  about  to 
build  a  hospital  near  Kingsley,  for  the  treatment  of  consumption,* 
and  more  recently  some  Liverpool  philanthropists  have  acquired 
land  in  the  same  neighbourhood  for  the  purposes  of  a  similar 
institution.  The  much  abused  Corporation  of  London  has  set  an 
excellent  example  to  the  whole  country  by  securing  for  the  public 
in  perpetuity  the  still  fairly  extensive  forest  of  Epping,  and  that 
noble  woodland  known  as  Burnham  Beeches,  which  is  further  away 
from  the  Metropolis  than  Delamere  is  from  either  Liverpool  or 
Manchester.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  County  Councils 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  possibly  the  influential  Corpor- 
ations of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  may  render  a  similar  national 
service  by  concerting  such  measures  as  may  result  in  permanently 
securing  the  Woods  of  Delamere  as  a  recreation  ground  for  their 
vast  populations  ?  In  our  densely  peopled  country,  the  preservation 
of  open  spaces  has  become  of  great  importance—  nay,  of  paramount 
necessity — while  the  facilities  for  travelling  are  now  such  that 
distance  is  almost  annihilated.  All  further  enclosures,  or  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  commons,  or  wastes,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
for  in  these  days,  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  the  past,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  old  argument  does  not 
apply  that  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  before  there  was  but  one.  Now  that 
grain  can  be  imported  much  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  it  at  home, 
the  growth  of  cereals  no  longer  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  treat- 

*  Tfie  Delamere  site  has  now  been  abandoned,  and   Mr.  Crossley's  hospital 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Flint. — W,  H.  P. 
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ment  of  the  soil,  for  even  with  land  in  Essex  selling  at  £io  an 
acre,  the  cultivator  cannot  pay  his  way.  Taking  all  these  con- 
siderations into  account,  arguments  mistakenly  based  upon  ideas 
of  public  utility  may  be  disregarded.  To  those  who  think 
otherwise,  I  commend  the  weighty  words  of  Gilpin  :  "  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  if  at  least  some  of  our  ancient  forests  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  been  preserved,  the  ends  of  public  utility 
might  have  been  answered  as  well  as  those  of  picturesque  beauty." 

III. 
"  Than  a  tree,  a  grander  child,  earth  bears  not." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  paper,  Delamere 
Forest  has  attracted  some  attention  in  the  public  press,  and 
particularly  in  the  columns  of  The  Manchester  Guardian,  where 
there  has  appeared  an  excellent  article  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  management  of  the  Forest  by  the  Crown.  I  regret  that  the 
exigencies  of  space  preclude  my  giving  the  article  ///  cxtenso.  I 
can  only  deal  here  with  some  of  the  more  important  points  raised 
by  the  able  writer;  but  before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
thoroughly  I  agree  with  his  observation,  that  "Delamere  Forest 
is  more  to  the  public  than  any  private  park  that  may  be  opened  or 

closed  to  them  at  the  whim  of  its  lord Thousands  of 

delighted  town-folk  lose  themselves  in  the  pathless  shades  every 
summer,  and  ask  permission  of  no  one  where  to  go  or  how  long  ta 
stay.  Its  removal  by  any  process  of  tree  felling,  however  slow, 
would  be  a  great  disaster." 

In  the  first  place,  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
actual  amount  of  the  clearings,  and  even  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  area  owned  by  the  Crown.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Fortescue  Horner,  one  of  H.M.  Commissioners  for  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues,  I  am  able  to  set  this  matter  at  rest.  The 
total  clearings  since  the  Act  of  1856,  before  referred  to,  amount  to 
1,790  acres.  Mr.  Horner  says  the  total  area  of  the  woodlands  in 
1856  was  about  4,000  acres.  He  probably  refers  to  the  total 
acreage  of  all  the  Crown  allotments  under  the  Act  of  181 2.    These 
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amounted,  as  I  have  shewn,  to  3,905  acres,  and  as  it  is 
admitted  that  1,790  acres  of  woodlands  have  been  cleared  since 
1856,  or  nearly  one  half,  there  are  now  left  only  2,115  seres  under 
timber.  Mr.  Horner,  it  will  be  noted  in  his  letter  (which  1  give 
in  full  in  an  Appendix),  refers  to  an  additional  750  acres  of  land  let 
as  farms  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1856.  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  these  750  acres  had  been  acquired  by  the  Crown 
since  181 2.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  included  in 
the  lands  known  as  the  old  and  new  pales,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
were  not  part  of  the  open  forest,  and  consequently  not  affected  by 
the  inclosure  or  Disafforesting  Act. 

And  now  as  to  the  trees  themselves.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
umistakeable  evidence  of  disease  amongst  them.  "  In  places,  the 
tops  of  oaks  rot  as  they  grow,  and  fall  to  the  ground  by  their  own 
weight."  The  cause  of  this  has  been  ascribed  to  bad  drainage, 
which  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy.  Drainage  in  Delamere  is 
an  all  important  point,  as  the  soil  in  parts  is  damp  and  even 
marshy.  The  Department  of  Woods,  &c.,  it  is  stated,  has  decided 
against  any  further  oak  planting.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  an  oak  forest,  Delamere  has  been  a  failure ;  and  no  doubt 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  oaks  will  disap]:»ear  entirely 
from  the  Crown  plantations.  A  disease  has  also,  it  appears, 
attacked  the  Spanish  Chestnuts  growing  in  the  forest,  although  to 
the  uninitiated  these  Chestnuts  look  very  line  trees.  Still,  a  close 
inspection  will  show  long  strips  of  bareness  on  the  trunks.  Even 
that  hardy  and  fast  growing  tree — the  larch— has  not  escaped,  as 
witness  the  curious  greenish-blue  spots  on  some  of  the  shoots. 

These  facts  shew  the  accuracy  of  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of 
1856,  viz.:  that  divers  parts  of  the  Crown  allotments  had  been 
found  by  experience  unfit  to  be  used  for  nurseries  for  wood  and 
timber,  and  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  must  be  held 
to  be  justified  m  ceasing  to  plant  such  species  of  trees  as  will  not 
thrive  on  the  soil.  What  then  does  the  Crown  intend  to  do  in  the 
future?  Apparently  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  Weymouth  pine 
and  Corsican  and  Scotch  firs  are  to  be  planted  extensively,  so  that 
probably  at  no  very  distant  date,   Delamere  will  be  a  forest  of 
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coniferous  trees.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  this. 
There  are  some  deciduous  trees  which  thrive  well  in  Delamere. 
Take  for  instance  the  silver  birch  and  the  sycamore.  The  silver 
birch  is  a  most  graceful  tree,  requiring  little  or  no  attention  from 
the  foresters.  I  have  noticed  that  it  does  well  on  damp,  peaty 
soils,  and  has  been  planted  with  great  success  on  some  Lancashire 
mosses  or  heaths,  for  instance  Simonswood,  near  Liverpool.  The 
Crown  oflficials  seem  to  have  a  decided  preference  for  fir  and  pine. 
They  have  planted  them  extensively  in  parts  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  I  hear  they  are  doing  so  now  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  felling 
even  large-  areas  of  oak  trees  to  make  way  for  fir  plantations.  I 
have  no  great  love  for  coniferous  forests.  They  seem  to  me  so 
artificial  in  our  quiet  English  scenery.  Moreover,  trees  of  this 
class  are  often  foreign  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Especially  are  they  out  of  place  in  a  forest  where  deciduous  trees 
are  growing. 

I  now  approach  the  much  vexed  question  of  thinning.  This  is 
a  matter  upon  which  I  have  decided  views,  yet  I  must  here  express 
them  with  difiidence,  for  I  candidly  admit  I  have  not  that  technical 
knowledge  to  warrant  my  entering  into  a  controversy  with  experts. 
The  able  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  makes  three  statements 
which  I  wish  to  single  out,  viz. : — (a),  that  for  an  interval  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  the  present  century  the  trees  in  the  plantations 
were  left  to  grow  as  they  would  and  could,  thereby  inevitably 
contracting  disease  from  which  the  forest  yet  suffers;  (b),  that 
the  forest  is  now  much  more  picturesque  than  it  was  formerly, 
and  in  a  year  or  two,  he  says,  it  will  be  much  more  thickly 
wooded  than  it  has  been  during  all  the  century  ;  and  (<;),  that  for 
some  years  past  50  statute  acres  have  been  cleared  yearly  and 
re-planted,  there  having  been  no  less  than  200,000  young  shoots 
put  into  the  ground  only  last  winter,  viz.,  in  1899-1900. 

With  regard  to  past  neglect,  no  one  objects  to  have  it  remedied 
now.  I  contend,  however,  that  thinnings  should  be  limited  to  the 
extent  of  removing  only  unhealthy,  weak,  or  clearly  redundant 
trees,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  robust 
survivors.  The  thinnings,  it  appears  to  me,  have  been  carried  far 
beyond  this  point,  in  the  plantations  still  left. 
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I  cannot  admit  that  by  reason  of  the  thinnings  the  forest  is  now 
much  more  picturesque  than  it  was  formerly.  The  contrary 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  case.  I  have  aUuded  in  Part  II.  of  my 
Paper  to  the  sparsely  wooded  plantations.  It  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the'visitor.  Surely  it  is  stretching  the  point  very  far  to 
argue  that  thinnings  of  such  a  nature  are  a  distinct  gain  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view  !  However,  I  must  leave  this  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public.  I  shall  indeed  greatly  rejoice,  if,  in 
a  year  or  two,  the  Forest  is  more  thickly  wooded  than  it  has  been 
during  all  this  century,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  brought 
about  within  such  a  short  time,  especially  as  1790  acres  of 
woodland  are  now  irrecoverably  gone  by  having  been  destroyed, 
and  the  land  thus  cleared  let  out  in  farms. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  replanting  has  been  of  late  so 
actively  carried  on.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  remnant  of  woodland  still  left,  except  here  and  there  an 
attempt  to  form  a  paltry  looking  avenue  along  the  roadside.  The 
object  of  the  clearings  was  not  to  re-plant,  but  to  utilise  the  ground 
for  farms  when  cleared  of  timber.  It  was  for  this  purpose  no 
doubt  that  the  Act  of  1856  was  passed.  The  Crown  wanted  the 
power  to  lease  and  sell  the  land,  therefore  it  was  relieved  of  the 
obligation  to  use  the  same  as  nurseries  for  wood  and  timber  only. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  see  that,  although  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  least  necessity  for  it,  the  Crown  officials  have  recently 
introduced  some  hideous  wire  fencing  along  the  roadside.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  they  have  sold  only  126  acres  of  the 
forest.  They  also  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  not  cutting  straight 
paths  or  broad  ridings  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through  the 
forest.  Delamere  is  happily  free  from  this  disfigurement,  so 
common  in  the  large  state  forests  of  France.  A  map  of  one  of 
these  French  forests  resembles  the  plan  of  a  new  American  city. 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  Crown  forest  of  Salcey,  and  the 
adjacent  woodland  of  Yardley  Chace,  both  in  Northamptonshire, 
both  of  which  have  now  a  very  artificial  appearance. 

The  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  quite  naturally  manages 
the  Delamere  Crown  lands  purely  from  an  economic  or  utilitariarv 
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standpoint.  It  is  with  the  Crown  officials  merely  a  question  of 
how  most  can  be  got  out  of  the  forest  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 
They  do  not  consider  they  have  anything  to  do  with  ministering 
to  the  recreation  of  the  people,  or  satisfying  their  artistic  tastes. 
This  is  just  where  lies  the  danger,  and  unless  public  opinion  is 
brought  to  bear  in  some  effective  shape,  I  believe  the  clearings 
will  go  on  until  the  woodlands  disappear  altogether,  except, 
possibly  a  few  spinneys  of  coniferous  trees. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure  the  Department  of  Woods  for  the 
policy  they  have  pursued  in  administering  their  trust.  Delamere 
Forest,  after  all,  is  a  timber  farm,  and  consequently  entirely 
different  from  the  case  of  the  New  Forest,  where  there  are  (or 
were)  fine  virgin  woodlands,  and  difKicult  questions  of  common 
rights  to  adjust.  But  during  the  last  half  century  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  views  of  the  public.  There  is  now  a  very 
strong  feeling  amongst  all  parties  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  and  public  bodies  will  often  make  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
Parliament  has,  of  course,  supreme  power  over  the  Crown  lands, 
and  will  be  ready  enough  to  preserve  them  in  such  a  form,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  the  nation  desires.  Let  Members  of 
Parliament  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  this  matter,  and  Delamere 
Forest  may  yet  be  preserved  from  further  curtailment  of  its  already 
much  shorn  proportions,  which,  even  in  their  maimed  and  modern 
guise,  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  sylvan  glories  of  a  mediaeval 
past,  when  primeval  forests  stretched  across  many  a  fair  English 
county. 
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APPENDIX. 


26  North  John  Street, 
Liverpool, 

19th  July,  1900. 

Sir, 

As  I  lake  great  interest  in  H.  M.  Forest  of  Delamere,  situate  in 
the  adjacent  county  of  Cheshire,  and  am  writing  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  the  statements  in  which  I  desire  to  be  strictly  accurate,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  information  on  the  following 
points,  viz. : — 

(a)  Total  area  under  limber  at  liie  date  of  passing  the 

Act  of  1856. 

(b)  Total  acreage  of  land  since  cleared  of  timber. 

(c)  Total  area  of  lands  let  in  farms  or  sold  since  the 

Act  of   1856. 

(d)  Date  of  last  felling,  and  amount. 

(e)  Whether   any   re-planting    has    been    done    in    the 

Crown  allotments  since  the  Act  of  1S56. 

Yours  truly, 

W.   H.  PRIDE. 
Frederick  Hellard,  Esq., 

H.M.  Woods  and  Forests  Department. 
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Office  of  Woods,  &c,, 

I  WhitehaUl  Place,  S.W., 
23id  July,  1900. 

Sir, 

File  2543. 

Delamere   Forest. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Horner  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  say  that  he  cannot 
admit  any  obligation  on  his  part  to  furnish  details  in  regard  to  the 
property  under  the  management  of  this  Department,  other  than 
such  as  is  furnished  by  the  Annual  Reports  rendered  by  this 
Department  to  Parliament. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  however,  I  am  to  furnish  you  with  the 
following  information,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  assistance  to 
you  : — 

(a)  The  total  area  of  the  woodlands  in  1856  was  about 

4,000  acres,  and  there  were  in  addition  about 
750  acres  let  as  farms. 

(b)  Since  that  time  about  1,790  acres  have  been  or  are 

in  course  of  being  cleared,  with  a  view  to  letting  for 
agricultural  or  other  purposes. 

(c)  The  area  of  the  land  now  let  in  farms,  including 

lands  cleared  about  1858,  is  about  2,580  acres. 
About  126  acres  have  been  sold,  including  about 
39  acres  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway. 

(d)  and  (e)     Clearings  are  made  from  time  to  time  as 

deemed  advisable,  and  considerable  re-plantings 
have  been  in  course  of  operation  for  some  years 
past. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERICK  HELLARD. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Pride. 
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IV.— ARBOREAL    APHID^. 

By    A.    T.    GiLLANDERS. 

( Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  and  Annual  Report  of  tiie  Alanehestet 
Microscopical  Society,  i  S99. ) 

Throughout  the  whole  country  no  class  of  insects  are  more 
universally  distributed,  or  more  deserving  of  the  appellation 
"injurious,"  than  the  Aphidcc  or  "green  fly."  The  terra  "blight" 
is  adopted  for  the  destruction  accruing  from  this  class  of  insects, 
which  are  individually  small  in  size,  but  collectively  most 
injurious. 

They  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  plant,  and  are  soft  bodied 
insects  with  comparatively  long  legs,  which  are  but  poorly  adapted 
for  leaping.  They  are  always  found  in  two  principal  forms,  viz., 
winged  and  wingless,  and  the  largest  species  are  never  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings. 

The  body  of  the  Aphis  is  pear-shaped  ;  the  beak  is  composed 
of  three  joints,  which  vary  very  much  in  length,  according  to  genus 
and  species.  Thus  in  the  Siomap/its,  a  species  living  on  oak,  the 
beak  is  longer  than  the  body,  while  in  the  genus  C/iermes  it  is  very 
small  indeed,  the  mouth  being  adapted  to  the  food  plant.  The 
former  lives  on  bark  deeply  furrowed  :  the  body  reposes  on  the 
outer  hard  bark,  while  the  long  proboscis  is  a  necessity  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  narrow  fissure  where  the  juice  can  only  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand  the  short  beaked  Chermes  lives  on  smooth  bark, 
on  which  the  slightest  tap  would  yield  the  necessary  juice. 

The  eyes  are  generally  well  developed,  ocelli  being  present. 

The  antennas  are  from  three  to  seven  jointed,  and  form  good 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE    V. 


Fig,  I.  Terminal  leaves  of  shoot  of  Wild  Cherry  rolled  by  Myzus 
cerasi. 

Fig.  2    Typical  Aphis  damage  on  shoot  of  Blackthorn. 

Fig.  3.    Pyllaphis  fagi  on  under  side  of  Beech  leaves. 

Fig.  4.   Pseudo  cone  on  Spruce  caused  by  Chermes  abietis. 

Fig.  5.    First  stage  of  ditto. 

Fig.  6.  Portion  of  Larch  stem  covered  by  cottony  matter,  under- 
neath which  stem-mothers  of  Chermes  iaricis  live  for 
winter. 

Fig.    7.   Sp.  of  Chermes  on  Weymouth  pine. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VI. 


Fio.    I.   Leaves  of  Elm,  rolled  by  Sc/iizo/wura  ulmi. 

Fig.   2.   Gall     on     leaf-stalk     of    Poplar,     caused     by    Pemphigus 

h  II  r  sari  lis. 

Fig.   3.   "Cork-screw"    gall    an    leaf-stalk    of    Poplar,    caused    by 
PempJiigiis  spirothecce. 

Y\(\.   4    Gall  on  niidrit)  of  leaf  of  W'ych  elm,  caused  by  Pciiiphii^us 
pallidum. 

l''ic.    V   Gall  of  Tetrancura  ul/ni  on  upper  side  of  Elm  leaves. 

Fig.   6.   Under  side  of  Oak  leaf  covered  by  Phylloxera  punctata. 
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points  for  classification.  They  are  very  variable  in  length,  according 
to  genera,  and  are  also  variable  in  the  larvae  as  compared  with 
perfect  insects  of  the  same  species. 

The  wings  are  thin  but  of  a  beautiful  transparent  iridescent 
colour,  folded  ridgewise  over  the  body,  but  possessing  poor  powers 
of  flight.  They  are  hooked  together  during  flight  and  shew  the 
neuration,  which  is  important  in  classification,  quite  distinctly.  The 
abdomen  is  composed  of  several  rings,  and  is  capable  of  much 
distention,  this  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  food  taken. 
The  number  of  rings  or  somites,  is  variable.  On  the  sixth  seg- 
ment, many  genera  have  two  important  tubes  or  appendages  called 
cornicles,  for  the  exudation  of  a  liquid  substance  known  as  honey- 
dew  ;  others  have  none. 

The  honey-dew  itself  is  a  substance  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  thought  and  speculation.  It  is  of  a 
saccharine  nature,  and  is  consequently  sought  after  by  other 
insects,  more  especially  by  ants,  which  not  only  sip  the  juices  but 
extract  the  honey-dew  from  the  Aphis  by  squeezing  it  from  the 
cornicle.  I  have  observed  ants  doing  this  on  the  Aphides  on 
elder. 

The  honey-dew  itself  is  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  for  not 
only  does  it  have  a  tendency  to  choke  up  the  stomata  or  breathing 
pores  of  the  leaves,  but  the  injury  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
honey-dew  forming  a  lodgment  for  soot,  dust  and  dirt. 

The  tail,  though  not  an  important  appendage  in  the  discrimin- 
ation of  genera,  or  species,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  generic  dis- 
tinction, inasmuch  as  it  is  long  in  some,  and  short  or  entirely 
absent  in  others. 

The  life-history  of  an  Aphis  presents  many  interesting  points, 
as  for  example  the  mysterious  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  so-called  "blight"  or  "green  fly." 

The  Aphis  generally  appears  simultaneously  with  the  green 
foliage.  The  first  brood  originates  either  from  a  female  which  has 
hybernated  during  the  winter  months,  or  from  eggs,  that  is,  true 
eggs,  resulting  from  male  fertilization.  In  the  former  case  the 
■"stem-mother,"  as  the  Germans  call  her,  very  much  resembles  the 
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queen  wasp,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  mother  or  founder  of  a  whole 
summer's  colony.  As  a  rule  she  is  considerably  larger  and  less 
active  than  any  of  her  offspring. 

The  brood  arising,  either  from  eggs  which  had  been  deposited 
in  autumn,  or  from  the  "stem-mother,"  in  spring,  give  rise  to  insects 
which  are  generally  all  females.  These  may  be  found  in  two  forms, 
viz.,  winged  and  apterous.  When  but  a  fiw  days  old  both  forms 
are  capable  of  giving  birth  to  living  young.  Each  individual 
insect  produces  from  90  to  100  ])roj;eny,  and  so  on  until  about 
twenty  generations  are  produced  in  a  single  season.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  by  a  progressive  calculation  that  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  progeny  produced  by  a  single  insect  certainly  becomes  appal 
ling,  and  this  number  is  under  rather  than  over  the  average. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  last  brood  for  the  year  is  gener- 
ally composed  of  males  and  females.  In  certain  species  males 
have  not  been  discovered  for  a  few  years.  But  investigation  seems 
to  show  that  sooner  or  later  males  will  appear;  verifying  what 
Andrew  Knight  said  in  1799,  regarding  self  fertilization,  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  "law  of  nature  that  organic  beings  shall  not  fertilize  them- 
selves in  perpetuity."  Subsequent  research  has  borne  out  this 
statement  in  other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  entomologist,  collector  or  economist, 
that  the  number  of  insects  depend  very  considerably  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather  and  the  supply  of  food.  The  Aphid?e  are 
certainly  more  susceptible  to  those  external  influences  than  any 
other  class  of  insects.  Should  the  weather  suddenly  become 
colder,  a  greater  number  of  winged  specimens  will  appear,  as  they 
do  also  in  the  event  of  a  food  supply  becoming  scarce. 

It  is  neither  by  chance  nor  latent  ability  that  apterous  indi- 
viduals become  winged,  but  apterous  specimens  give  birth  to 
others  which  develop  wings.  Winged  forms  are  known  at  an 
early  age  as  larvae,  the  pupal  stage  being  that  period  when  the 
wings  are  half-grown.  Some  species  pass  through  those  meta- 
morphic  stages  before  their  life-cycle  is  complete.  Thus  apterous 
larvae,  semi-winged  pupae,  and  winged  imagines,  may  be  constantly 
found  throughout  the  summer  season  on  the  food  plant. 
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Both  apterous  and  winged  females  produce  living  young,  but 
according  to  Buckton  and  other  observers,  the  pup^  never  give 
birth  to  young.  There  are  other  two  classes  of  females  apart  from 
apterous  and  winged,  viz.,  oviparous  and  viviparous.  It  is  asserted 
by  many  practical  workers  that  the  oviparous  never  becomes 
viviparous,  or  vice-versa,  the  same  individual  Aphis  never  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  living  young. 

The  difference  between  producing  living  young  and  the 
deposition  of  eggs,  on  the  part  of  the  respective  female  insects, 
would  appear  simply  a  question  of  time  and  stage  of  reproduction, 
but  it  affords  a  subject  for  actual  investigation  by  dissection  and 
serial  section-cutting  in  order  to  ascertain  the  morphological  differ- 
ence between  oviparous  and  viviparous  organs. 

Fortunately  for  vegetation  the  Aphis  has  several  natural 
enemies  to  keep  the  enormous  reproduction  within  bounds.  Heavy 
rains  act  as  a  check,  but  entomologically  considered  the  small 
Chalcididce,  hymenopterous  parasites,  which  pass  their  metamorphic 
stages  in  the  interior  of  the  Aphidce  bodies,  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  keeping  them  down.  Throughout  the  summer  months  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Aphidae  may  be  found  adhering  to  the  food-plant. 
These  bodies  are  mere  chitinous  shells,  with  a  small  hole  whence 
the  small  hymenopterous  parasite  has  emerged. 

The  family  Aphididce  is  divided  into  five  tribes,  viz.,  AphidincB, 
ScJiizonenrince,  Pemphigincc,  ChermistHCB  and  Rhizobiiue. 

The  most  prominent  and  principal  character  of  the  Aphidince 
is  that  the  upper  wings  have  a  double  forked  cubitus,  and  the 
lower  wings  show  two  oblique  veins.  This  tribe  is  sub-divided 
into  two  divisions,  viz.,  (i)  those  having  seven  joints  in  the  antennae 
and  (2)  those  having  six  only. 

The  following  are  the  principal  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe, 
which  are  arboreal  in  their  habits': — 

Myzus, 

Drepanosiphum, 

Melanoxanthus, 

Aphis, 

Chaitophorus, 

Callipterus. 
9 
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Myzus  cerasi  is  very  common  on  the  wild  clierry,  or  gean  of  the 
forest,  as  well  as  the  cherry  tree  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
damage  done  by  the  insect  is  very  easily  recognised.  The  injured 
shoots  form  a  sort  of  rough  rosette  of  leaves  (Plate  V.,  Fig.  i)  and 
the  absorbing  action  of  the  insects,  coupled  with  the  exudation  of 
honey-dew,  add  a  sort  of  sooty  appearance  to  the  damaged  shoot. 

The  apterous  viviparous  female  is  wholly  black  in  general 
appearance.  The  cornicles  are  rather  long.  The  eyes  are  a  darkish 
brown  colour.  The  winged  viviparous  female  is  wholly  and  con- 
spicuously black,  with  rather  long  antennae  and  broad  wings. 

Drepafiosiphxini  plataiiouks  is  a  common  aphis  which  lives  on 
sycamore  and  may  be  found  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  may  be  found  very  plentifully  on  the 
bark  of  the  sycamore  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  black 
in  colour,  and,  when  abundant,  their  glossy  appearance  on  lichen 
and  Frotococcus  viridis  renders  them  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye 
at  some  distance. 

The  larvce  are  found  on  the  young  leaves  just  as  the  latter  are 
bursting.  When  hatching  they  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with 
very  long  anlennce  and  conspicuously  red  eyes.  In  general  appear- 
ance the  body  is  so  slender  that  the  creature  may  be  said  to  be  all 
"legs  and  arms." 

About  the  midille  of  April,  just  before  the  winged  insects 
appear,  large  apterous  specimens,  very  much  larger  than  the  general 
larvffi,  and  of  a  mahogany  colour,  may  be  found.  Contrasting 
with  the  larvce  jusi  referred  to,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  body,  the  antennce,  cornicles  and  tail  are 
comparatively  short.  The  abdomen  is  large,  warty  and  bristly. 
At  first  sight  this  insect  may  be  taken  for  a  "stem-mother,"  or  for 
some  other  species,  but  if  kept  in  confinement  for  a  few  days  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  bloated  parasitised  form,  whence  parasites  are 
hatched. 

The  pui)al  form,  or  stage  between  larva  and  winged  insect,  is 
very  variable,  in  both  colour  and  general  appearance. 

The  winged  insects  are  also  variable  in  colour,  but  the  pre- 
vailing hue  is  bright  green.  The  head  is  rather  tlat,  the  eyes  are 
very  prominent,  and  being  of  a  golden  green  colour,  contrast  very 
stronglv  with  the  head  and  body.     The  antennae  are  black,  long 
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and  slender,  and  consequently  liable  to  injury.  There  are  two 
vertical  black  markings  and  five  or  six  transverse  bars  on  the  abdo- 
men, as  well  as  similar  markings  on  the  under  side.  The  legs  are 
variable  in  colour.  The  tail  is  short  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
The  cornicles  are  comparatively  long. 

This  is  altogethera  handsome-looking  Aphis,  and  is  suggestive 
of  a  lobster.     It  may  be  shaken  in  showers  from  the  leaves. 

The  apterous  oviparous  female  may  be  found  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  just  before  they  fall.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  darkish  colour  and  elongated  abdomen  prolonged  into  a  tail. 
The  eyes  are  bright  red. 

This  insect  rather  lends  itself  to  a  microscopical  study  of 
ovarian  characters. 

Melanoxanthus  salicis.  This  insect  may  be  found  very  abund- 
antly on  the  two-year  old  shoots  of  the  common  osier  {Salix- 
viminalis).  They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  may  be  found 
clustering  on  the  rods  they  select.  The  rods  may  be  afterwards 
known  by  the  deposition  of  a  white  mealy  substance  on  the  infected 
portion  of  the  stem.  I  found  them  very  abundantly  near  Lymm, 
Cheshire,  May  29th,  1896. 

The  apterous  female  is  a  very  large  insect.  The  body  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  of  a  sooty  greyish-black  colour.  Along  the 
dorsal  surface  there  is  a  faint  median  line  of  rudely  diamond-shaped 
spots  of  a  greyish  heliotrope  colour,  and  also  similar  spots  on 
the  abdomen.  The  two  largest  spots  are  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  basal  half  of  the  antennae  is  of  a  terra-cotta 
colour,  and  the  apical  portion  is  blackish  or  dark  brown.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body  the  antennse  are  comparatively 
short :  the  third  joint  being  the  longest.  The  legs  are  slightly 
pubescent  and  similarly  coloured  to  the  antennse.  The  cornicles 
are  small  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  The  rostrum  is  fairly 
.  long,  but  appreciably  longest  in  the  young  stage.  The  tail  is  not 
very  long  or  conspicuous. 

The  pupa  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the 
thorax  is  a  more  slaty  colour. 

The  winged  viviparous  female  is  very  large,  but  not  so  plump 
or  oval  as  the  apterous  specimens,  and  the  spots  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced. 
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On  the  whole  this  is  a  very  pretty  Aphis  ;  the  spots  giving  the 
whole  body  a  very  bright  looking  appearance. 

The  genus  Aphis,  according  to  Buckton,  contains  45  species, 
the  following  being  the  generic  characters  given  by  him. 

"Genus    x    Aphis,  Linn." 

"Rostrum  moderately  long:  the  last  joint  skittle-shaped,  and 
as  long  as  the  preceding.  Antenna  shorter  than  the  body. 
Frontal  tubercles  none  or  rudimentary.  Seventh  joint  setaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  third.  Cornicles  cylindrical  and  equally  thick 
throughout.  Cauda  short,  sometimes  hardly  visible.  Legs 
moderately  long.  Wings  generally  shorter  than  in  the  preceding 
genera  but  veining  similar." 

In  several  districts  in  Cheshire  during  the  seasons  1893-94, 
very  much  damage  was  done  to  young  thorn  hedges  and  young 
quicks,  by  the  Aphis  cratcegi,  young  thorns  in  many  cases  being 
killed  outright.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  pest.  In  consequence 
of  growth  being  arrested  the  shoots  are  comparatively  short,  the 
leaves  curl  up,  and  in  general  ap|)earance  the  infested  plants 
look  as  if  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  covered  and  killed 
with  fresh  soot.  Plate  V.,  Fig.  2,  shows  similar  damage  on  black- 
thorn by  a  species  of  aphis. 

If  infested  plants  are  examined  during  the  winter  months, 
the  topmost  portions  will  be  found  studded  with  dark  brown  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatch  out  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  burst,  and 
throughout  the  summer  the  insect  pest,  in  all  its  various  stages,  may 
be  found.  It  is  very  variable  in  colour  and  appearance.  Hence 
Mr.  Buckton  remarks  that  "it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  descriptions  of  various  insects  named  Aphis  cratagi  by 
authors." 

The  apterous  viviparoiis  female  is  a  bright  green-coloured 
insect,  with  brown  eyes.  The  antennae  are  shorter  than  the  body. 
The  third  and  seventh  joints  are  the  longest.  The  cornicles  are 
comparatively  long,  cylindrical,  and  equally  thick  throughout. 
The  tail  is  short  but  conspicuous. 

The  pupa  in  many  respects  resembles  the  apterous  specimens, 
but  on  the  whole  is  very  much  smaller  in  size. 

As  I  have  not  made  any  descriptive  notes  on  the  winged  form 
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when  examining  the  living  insect,  and  mounted  specimens  lose  all 
colour,  I  append  Mr.  Buckton's  description. 

"  Head,  neck,  ring,  thorax,  and  its  lobes  black  j  head  broad 
and  convex,  abdomen  shining  bright  green,  with  the  same  marked 
carination  and  minute  pore  marks  of  the  larvae.  Cornicles  long 
and  straight,  colour  olive  green,  antcnnce  and  legs  ochreous,  pale 
and  hairy.  Rostrum  reaches  to  the  second  coxa.  Tail  conspicu- 
ous and  green.     Eyes  bright  red." 

With  regard  to  remedies  for  this  pest,  we  must  either  kill  the 
insect  in  the  stages  of  its  metamorphoses  or  destroy  the  eggs.  The 
insect  form  may  be  considerably  checked  by  syringing  the  foliage 
with  a  mixed  solution  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  chips.  On  the  other 
hand  the  eggs  may  be  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  young  hedges  are  con- 
cerned, by  simply  "cutting  down"  the  young  thorns  and  burning 
the  prunings.  In  transplanting  thorns  previously  cut  down,  care 
must  be  taken  to  lift  the  plants  with  the  best  possible  roots,  and 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  by  attention  and  good  management. 
This  plan  I  have  adopted  with  considerable  success.  However, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  cut 
down  quicks  the  same  season  as  they  are  planted,  inasmuch  as  the 
shoots  produced  are  not  so  strong  as  those  produced  during  the 
following  year,  thus  incurring  the  risk  of  plants  being  destroyed  by 
insects  and  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  be  eaten  by 
rabbits. 

An  Aphis  is  found  on  the  sycamore  which  may  be  readily  con- 
founded with  Drepanosiphum  platanoides,  previously  described. 
This  is  Chaitophonis  aceris  or  "  hairy  aphis."  It  is  common  in 
many  districts,  but  I  first  discovered  it  in  Sherwood  Forest,  when 
this  Society  visited  that  part  on  May  25th,  1896. 

The  general  difference  is  that  this  species  is  more  hairy  and 
is  altogether  smaller.  The  antennae,  legs,  wings,  and  cornicles  are 
all  respectively  shorter.  The  abdomen  is  studded  over  with 
tubercles,  and  each  tubercle  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  nf  bristles. 

There  is  a  unique  interest  attached  to  this  species  on  account 
of  its  special  dimorphic  forms. 

Its  peculiar  and  interesting  life-history  may  be  briefly  told. 
During  the  winter  months,  the  apterous  oviparous  female,  which 
becomes  the  founder  of  next   year's   broods   of  insects,  may  be 
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foliage.  The  curling  and  gnarling  of  the  leaves  of  elm  (Plate  VT., 
Fig.  I.)  is  a  very  eonspioiious  feature  throughout  the  country.  If 
the  curl  arises  from  the  gnawing  of  one  stem  mother,  then  a  single 
straight  roll  o\'  half  the  leaf  is  the  result  ;  hut  if  the  same  leaf  is 
seized  by  more  th.m  on(^  stem  mother,  theii  the  deformed  leaf 
assumes  various  distorted  shapes. 

Tiie  arboreal  species  most  injurious  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  luuope,  is  the  .S'< •///><>//<"///</ «/w;;  (Linn,)  and  the  most 
injurious  arboreal  species  in  .Vnirrica  is  known  as  S.'/fcu/rura 
Affirn'cvtii  (Riley). 

riu"  tlescription  given  by  luu'opean  writers  was  suggestive  of 
the  two  spriies  being  identical,  but  Professor  Rilev,  i>n  closer 
examin.ition,  I'oiind  tli.it  tlu-  two  species  ditVer  tVoni  each  other  in 
their  methods  oi  tlamage  and  structural  details,  thus  shtnving  that 
whil(>  we  ilepKiic  sinn-itic  hair  splitting,  hasty  grouping  is  far  iVom 
coiumendable. 

fonsidereil  as  a  pseuilo  gall,  the  chief  difTerence  in  the  two 
speiMcs  is  that  the  stem  mother  o'i  S.  w/w/ attacks  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  injureil  leaf  in  consctiuencc  rolls  over;  whereas 
the  stem  mother  in  .S".  .■itnrru'dfta  attacks  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  and  llu"  injureil  portion  rolls  utider. 

The  tinrcn  motluM'  may  he  I'onnd  about  the  middle  o{  May. 
She  is  aptennis,  o\  .\  d.iik  oli\e  I'olour,  n>t)ttled  with  ilark  bluish 
tints,  like  the  gloss  oi\  black  grapes.  The  creature  is  considerably 
larger  than  ai\y  of  her  olTspring,  which  may  be  found  either  along 
with  \\cx  or  after  her  de.ith.  The  lu>dy  is  slightly  cm-ercil  with  a 
otMtony  exuilation,  arising  {\om  a  series  of  pores  on  the  back.  In 
comparison  with  the  body,  the  heail  and  thorax  are  very  small. 
The  antenn.r  and  U'gs  are  short  ;  hence  the  creatine  is  very  help 
less.  V\\c  inicniKc  are  cinnposcd  o'i  six  joiiits,  the  third  beiilg 
nearly  half  the  entiic^  length. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  those  stem  mc^thiMS  h.ilch  i\o\\\ 
eggs  laiil  the  previous  autumn. 

The  winged  spt>cimens  mav  be  Icnind  vtMv  plentitnllv  by  the 
miildle  of  June,  in  the  rollcil  (>lm  K^wes.  The  body  of  the  temale 
is  wh»>lly  black  in  coKnir,  the  eyes  are  also  blai^k.  Vhc  abdomen 
is  very  luuch  ring(>d.  The  third  joint  of  the  .initMin.x^  is  very  long, 
being  considerably  longer  than  all  the  otlu>r  joints  put  together,  and 
beautifully  ringed.     The  wings  are  uunlerately  long  and  the  cubital 
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vein  is  but  once  forked,  which  is  an  important  point  in  generic 
classification. 

Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group  are  the  PemphigincB  or 
gall-forming  aphides.  The  insects  live  sociably,  but  instead  of 
rolling  the  leaves  form  galls — growths  which,  from  a  structural 
point  of  view,  may  be  considered  higher  in  the  scale  of  organisation 
than  rolled  leaves.  The  curious  abnormal  galls,  caused  by  insects 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  appearing  on  the  leaf  stalks,  or  mid  ribs  of 
leaves,  often  displaying  beatiful  colours,  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  various  workers.  The  galls  themselves, 
differing  from  one  another  in  appearance  and  position,  give  rise  to 
specific  characteristic  distinctions,  apart  from  the  structural  points 
of  the  respective  insects  themselves. 

In  comparing  the  generic  characters  of  the  two  tribes  it  will 
be  ascertained  that  the  rostrums  are  alike,  and  the  antennae 
similar,  viz.,  six  jointed  ;  but  the  si.xth  joint  in  Pemphigiis  is  larger 
than  in  Sc/iizoneura.  It  is,  however,  in  the  wings  that  the  most 
salient  structural  difference  may  be  recognised.  The  cubital 
vein  in  SchizoucuriiKZ  is  forked  once,  whereas  in  Peniphigiiue  it  is 
not  forked,  but  in  both  tribes  the  cubital  vein  is  unattached  to  the 
cubitus. 

Under  this  Mr.  Buckton  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
may  be  considered  applicable,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  study  of 
AphidjE. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  sharp  characters  cannot  always  be 
drawn  from  minute  differences  in  the  antennal  joints.  These 
organs  become  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  insects  towards 
its  imago  state,  for  here  it  is  that  the  climax  seems  to  be  reached, 
and  not  in  the  true  sexes.  These  last  suffer  a  degradation  in  type, 
which  appears  in  the  stunted  antennae  and  total  absence  of  efficient 
buccal  organs. 

"Neither  can  any  safe  characters  be  made  from  the  deflexed 
or  vertical  position  assumed  by  the  wings  while  at  rest.  The 
horizontal  and  pentwise  position  has  been  before  noticed  in  some 
of  the  foregoing  genera." 

The  following  four  gall-forming  species  possess  a  certain  local 
interest,  as  they  were  all  found  at  High  Legh,  in  Cheshire. 

Pemphigus  bursaritis  is  found  on  the  leaf  stalks  of  poplar 
(Plate  VI.,  Fig.  2),  chiefly  the  black  Italian  species.     The  gall  is 
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smooth,  globular,  highly  coloured,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  side. 
In  July  or  August  the  leaves,  with  galls  on  the  foot  stalks,  having 
fallen  prematurely,  may  be  picked  up  and  the  insects  found  in  all 
their  respective  stages  of  metamorphoses. 

The  stem-mother  is  larger  than  any  of  her  progeny.  The  legs 
are  short  and  the  creature  comparatively  helpless.  The  antennae 
are  four-jointed  and  the  cornicles  absent. 

The  pupa  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  a  slight  mealy  dusting, 
and  shows  signs  of  wings  at  a  very  young  stage.  The  antennae 
are  no  longer  than  in  the  queen  Aphis,  but  the  joints  are  not  easily 
distinguished. 

The  body  of  the  winged  viviparous  female  is  black,  and 
slightly  dusted  over  with  a  white  powdery  matter  on  body  and 
wings.  The  antenna  are  six-jointed,  the  third  joint  being  the 
longest ;  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  are  ringed.  Buck- 
ton  says  the  sixth  joint  is  smooth,  but  in  the  specimens  I  examined 
this  joint  was  ringed  like  the  others. 

Peiuphigus  spirotheae,  also  found  on  poplar  leaf  stalks, 
(Plate  VI.,  Fig.  3),  makes  a  corkscrew  shaped  gall.  This  species 
is  far  from  common,  but  one  tree  annually  yielded  me  a  good  crop. 
No  doubt  the  shape  of  the  gall  arises  from  the  insect  continually 
gnawing  on  one  side  of  the  mid-rib. 

These  insects  also  differ  in  some  specific  points  from  P. 
bursarius. 

In  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  4,  an  illustration  is  given  of  Pemphigus 
pallidus,  which  forms  galls  on  the  mid-rib  of  wych  elm. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Pemphigus,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
tribe,  is  the  genus  Tetraneura  with  a  single  species,  Tetraneura 
ulini. 

The  galls  of  this  species  are  found  on  the  upper  side  of  elm 
leaves  (Plate  VI.,  Fig.  5),  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  are 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  frequently  found  the 
galls  projecting  from  the  folded  portion  of  the  leaves  injured  by 
Schizoneura  ulmi.  Thus  we  get  two  species  very  closely  allied 
entomologically  and  practically  united  botanically.  The  entrance 
to  the  galls  of  Tetraneura  are  well  closed  and  guarded  by  hairs, 
which  doubtless  acts  as  a  protection  against  parasites. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  genus,  the  rostrum  is  com 
paratively  short,  the  antennae  short,  and  six-jointed.     The  wings 
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are  similar  to  those  of  Pemphious  "except  that  there  is  only  one 
oblique  vein  in  the  lower  wing." 

I  have  mounted  two  specimens,  which  were  very  small  stem- 
mothers.  The  antenna  are  four-jointed,  the  rostrum,  in  compari- 
son with  the  body,  rather  long  and  legs  slightly  hairy.  The 
colour  is  dark  oak  and  at  this  age  they  are  very  sluggish. 

During  early  May  the  leaves  of  beech  trees  may  be  found 
covered  with  a  white  woolly  coating,  produced  by  insects  (Plate  V., 
Fig.  3).  These  insects  are  of  the  Aphis  order  and  called 
Phyllaphis  fagi.  In  some  cases  large  beech  trees  are  so  badly 
attacked,  as  to  be  partially  defoliated  in  midsummer,  and  this  being 
the  growing  season,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  tree  must  be 
appreciably  affected. 

The  insects  causing  this  woolly  appearance  are  somewhat 
higher  in  the  scale  of  structure  than  the  gall-forming  ones  just 
referred  to,  as  the  wings  resemble  the  higher  Aphidte,  and  the 
antenna?  are  composed  of  six  joints. 

The  tribe  CJier?nisin(e  comes  near  to  the  CoccidcE  or  "  scale 
insects,"  in  point  of  anatomical  structure,  and  nearer  in  general 
appearance  of  damage,  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  whole  family. 
Thus,  the  snowy  appearance  presented  by  the  "  felt  scale  "  on 
beech,  and  the  white  fluffy  matter  on  silver  fir  and  Weymouth 
pine,  are  to  the  naked  eye,  practically  identical.  The  difference 
between  the  two  families  can  only  be  decided  by  microscopical 
examination. 

In  structure,  the  C/iennisi/ice  are  characterised  by  the  upper 
wing  having  three  oblique  non-furcated  veins,  and  the  under  wing 
a  single  oblique  vein,  The  antennae  are  five-jointed,  the  rostrum 
is  very  short,  and  the  setee  are  very  much  longer  than  the  whole 
body,  and  there  are  no  cornicles. 

CJicnnes  abietis. — This  is  a  gall-forming  species,  the  gall 
being  in  appearance  like  a  pineapple  or  pseudo-cone  of  Scotch  fir 
(Plate  v.,  Fig.  4),  each  abortive  shoot  terminating  in  abortive 
leaves. 

The  first  appearance  may  be  looked  for,  according  to  season, 
about  April  20th.  This  is  recognised  by  a  small  white  speck  at 
the  tip  of  the  shoot  (Plate  V.,  Fig.  5),  in  which  the  mother 
Chertues  may  be  found  depositing  her  eggs.  On  examination 
about  a  month  later  (my  dates  were  April  20th  and  May  i8th),  the 
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mother  Chermes  was  still  surrounded  with  eggs,  although  none 
were  hatched.  Meanwhile,  the  cottony  down  had  increased  in 
quantity,  the  young  shoots  had  grown  from  i  J,  to  2\  inches  in  length, 
and  the  pseudo-cone,  or  gall  itself,  from  f  to  |  inch,  whence  arose 
deformed  leaflets,  about  -i  inch  in  length. 

It  is  probable  that  constant  irritation  causes  the  gall-formation. 
The  young  larvae  are  hatched  outside  the  pseudo  gall,  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear  how  the  vegetable  structure  reacts  against  the  insect 
attack  ;  but  according  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  gall  slightly  opens  at 
the  slits,  and  the  young  larvae  creep  in.  Afterwards  the  gall  closes 
up  and  the  transformations  take  place  within.  It  is  computed  there 
are  about  2,000  inhabitants  in  each  gall. 

Mr.  Buckton  remarks,  "  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  the  queen- 
mother  dies  outside  of  the  developing  gall,  leaving  thus  the  young 
which  hatch  from  the  eggs,  to  enter  those  chambers  alone,  or 
whether  she  accompanies  them  to  their  retreat." 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  winged 
specimens  may  be  found  emerging  from  the  gall.  They  are  very 
sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  the  wings  are  often  folded  roof- 
wise  over  the  body. 

The  winged  females  spread  themselves  over  the  tree,  and  after 
finding  suitable  places,  deposit  eggs  and  die.  The  dead  bodies 
form  a  protection  for  the  eggs  and  the  young  larvse,  which  are  hatched 
in  autumn.  Those  larvae  which  survive  the  winter  become  the 
queen-mothers  in  the  following  spring.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  Chermes  iaricis,  but  they  are  more  difficult  to 
discover. 

The  pupal  form  presents  a  reddish  brown  coloured  creature 
whose  body  appears  "  all  made  up  of  a  piece."  The  eyes  are  of 
a  darker  brown  colour  than  the  body.  The  antennae  and  legs  are 
short,  and  the  wing-cases  slightly  greenish,  but  specimens  differ 
very  much  in  colour.  As  might  be  expected,  the  insect  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  resinous  exudation. 

The  winged-imago  is  of  a  golden  brown  colour,  which  deepens 
very  much  with  age.  The  head  is  broad  and  the  eyes  dark  brown. 
The  antennse  is  short  and  five-jointed,  the  last  three  joints  being 
peculiarly  straight  on  one  side.  The  prothorax  is  comparatively 
broad  and  large.  The  abdomen  is  oval  shaped.  Specimens 
mounted  for  some  time,  show  the  abdominal  segment  to  have  a 
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rather  broken  outline,  and  ending  in  a  short  ovipositor.  The  wings 
are  comparatively  broad,  and  vary  in  colour  from  a  light  to 
delicate  greenish  tinge.    The  venation  is  typical  of  other  Chermisince. 

Chenncs  lands.  This  and  the  remaining  species  of  Cher?nes 
differ  from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  Abietis  is  gall-forming,  and 
those  about  to  be  considered,  protect  themselves  by  a  woolly 
covering.  The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Abietis  cannot  be 
recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  until  we  find  a  white  speck  in  late 
spring.  This  speck  reveals  the  abode  of  the  queen-mother.  With 
regard  to  C/iennes  laricis  on  the  other  hand,  the  queen  mothers 
may  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  on  the 
stems  of  young  infected  trees,  their  presence  being  indicated  by  the 
cottony  covering  on  the  stems  (Plate  A^.,  Fig.  6). 

In  Cheshire,  by  about  March  25th,  the  queen-mothers  may  be 
found  just  beginning  to  make  "a  move."  At  this  time  they  are 
very  small,  and  much  resemble  the  larvte  hatched  out  from  eggs 
later  on  in  the  season. 

If  the  infested  trees  be  examined  about  three  weeks  later,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  tufts  of  leaves  have  grown  from  about  a  quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  queen-mother  Chermes 
will  be  found  at  the  base  of  those  leaf  buds,  surrounded  by  eggs. 
Her  body  is  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
with  conspicuous  rows  of  tubercles  and  slightly  dusted  with  cottony 
down. 

The  antenna?  are  very  small  and  partly  hidden.  They  are  four- 
jointed,  but  the  joints  are  not  easily  counted  with  the  one-inch 
objective.  The  rostrum  is  short  and  stiff,  with  very  long  setae. 
The  legs  are  short  and  naturally  not  seen  outside  the  bodily 
circumference.  The  tail  is  short,  but  is  used  by  the  insect  in 
arranging  her  eggs,  with  which  she  ultimately  becomes  half  buried. 

The  eggs  are  greenish  in  colour,  glued  together  by  a  resinous 
turpentine  and  further  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  plant,  by 
delicate  threads. 

The  antenna  of  the  queen-mother  is  three-jointed,  the  last 
joint  being  longer  than  the  other  two. 

The  larval  forms  which  hatch  from  the  eggs,  are  mere  pin- 
points in  size,  and  a  darkish  colour.  They  spread  themselves  all 
over  the  tree  and  do  immense  damage  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the 
plant. 
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The  pupic  may  be  looked  for  about  the  end  of  May.  They 
are  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  the  body  is  covered  over  with  warty 
tubercles.  The  antennae  are  comparatively  long,  but  no  indication 
of  joints  can  be  seen  under  the  one  inch  objective.  The  wing  cases 
are  placed  very  low  on  the  mesathorax  and  lie  very  close  to  the  abdo- 
men, thus  giving  that  portion  a  square  looking  appearance  and  also 
suggestive  of  the  abdominal  form  of  the  "  Staph  "  beetles  " 

Plate  v.,  Fig.  7,  illustrates  a  branch  of  Weymouth  pine,  in- 
fested by  a  species  of  Chermes. 

In  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  6,  the  Aphis  known  as  Phylloxera  Punctata 
is  represented.  This  insect  is  very  common  in  many  districts  and 
is  responsible  for  the  oak  foliage  turning  brown  prematurely.  The 
illustration  shows  the  queen-mother  surrounded  by  the  eggs,  which 
are  arranged  in  concentric  circles. 

In  point  of  structure  it  approaches  the  Coccidce  or  scale  in- 
sects. The  antennae  are  short  and  three-jointed  The  eyes  are 
small  and  almost  rudimentary.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  the 
tarsi  "  single-jointed,"  which  is  a  decided  character  in  scale  insects. 
The  wings  are  delicate  and  like  the  Chermisitice,  the  upper  wings 
have  three  oblique  non-furcated  veins. 

Mr.  Buckton  in  his  monograph,  gives  some  very  interesting 
details  of  the  life-history  of  this  insect,  as  worked  out  by  M.  Lichen- 
stein.  In  point  of  interest  it  would  well  repay  anyone  to  work  out 
their  verification,  apart  from  any  further  facts  which  might  be 
elucidated. 

In  dealing  with  the  Aphidse  on  forest  trees,  it  has  not  been 
intended  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  Aphidian 
damages,  or  the  life-histories  of  the  creatures  themselves.  This 
would  not  only  require  much  study  and  careful  observation,  but 
would  be  outside  the  limits  of  a  single  paper.  It  has  rather  been 
intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  arboreal  damage  caused  by 
these  small  but  interesting  creatures,  and  compare  one  species 
with  another. 
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v.— A    DAY     WITH    A     FORESTER. 

(Reprinted  from  the  "  Neivcastle  Daily  Leader") 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society  start  to-day  for  a  week  in  Chatsworth  and  the  Peak  District 
of  Derbyshire  generally  for  their  annual  excursion,  and  that  a 
goodly  number  of  North-country  foresters  and  people  interested  in 
forestry  are  journeying  with  them,  the  following  review  of  the 
daily  work  of  a  forester  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  forester  is  certainly  not  a  man  addicted  to  self-advertisement. 
He  works  away  almost  silently,  and,  to  the  general  eye,  almost 
imperceptibly.  Ask  nine-tenths  of  the  men  in  the  street  if  they 
could  tell  you  what  the  duties  of  a  forester  are,  and  they  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  answering  you.  And  yet,  year  in  and  year  out, 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  is  being  carried  out  by  these  quiet 
workers,  and  you  have  only  to  visit  some  large  estate  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  forester,  to  realise  what  a 
valuable  man  he  is.  It  you  do  not  go  purposely  to  see  his  work, 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  force  itself  under  your  notice,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  worker  imitates  nature — he  works  hand 
in  hand  with  nature,  and  in  some  instances  improves  it.  And  when 
he  comes  to  a  place  where,  so  to  speak,  there  is  a  sort  of  bald  spot, 
and  no  nature  at  all,  he  picks  up  a  lump  from  somewhere  else  and 
transplants  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  a  certain  park  or  forest 
there  is  a  bit  of  landscape  in  which  a  hill  and  a  hollow  play  a  very 
prominent  part ;  and  suppose  the  aspect  of  things  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  hill  having  "a  portion  taken  off  the  top,"  and  the 
hollow  would  look  better  it  it  were  filled  up,  why  then  the  forester 
sets  to  work  and  fills  up  the  hollow  with  the  piece  he  cuts  from 
the  top  of  the  hill. 
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Thinking  that  some  very  interesting  "copy"  might  possibly  be 
secured,  a  representative  of  the  Leader  journeyed  down  to  a 
charming  Northumbrian  estate,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  New- 
castle, and  lay  in  wait  for  the  head  forester.  When  that  gentleman 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  he  expressed  himself  quite  willing  to  give 
an  outline  of  his  daily  work,  and  commenced  by  pointing  out  the 
remarkable  change  which  late  years  have  brought  about  in  the 
profession  of  forestry. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Scottish  and  the  English 
Arboricultural  Societies,  and  since  the  holding  of  the  inter-forestry 
exhibition  of  1884  in  Edinburgh,  more  or  less  prominence  has 
been  given  to  this  phase  of  pastoral  life.  The  forester  of  the  past 
was  usually  a  trustworthy  man,  who  had  charge  of  the  woods  in  a 
general  way,  and  who,  as  often  as  not,  had  no  special  training. 
In  fact  he  was  recruited  from  any  trade  or  profession,  and  not 
infrequently  had,  in  his  earlier  days,  fought  in  his  country's  battles 
alongside  the  squire.  In  some  respects  he  resembled  Burns'  dog, 
which  was  "keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure."  This  state  of  affairs, 
as,  of  course,  it  was  bound  to  do  sooner  or  later,  has  passed  away, 
and  the  estate  forester  of  to-day  has  generally  served  an  apprentice- 
ship or  undergone  a  special  training  in  the  principles  of  his 
profession.  He  is  also  taught  to  be  methodical  in  his  business 
transactions,  as  most  estate  owners  make  a  special  point  of  that 
when  engaging  a  man.  The  daily  life  and  duties  of  a  forester  are 
of  a  peculiarly  varied  character,  and  as  probably  on  no  two  estates 
are  they  quite  identical,  only  a  brief  and  general  outline  can  be 
attempted  within  the  confines  of  a  newspaper  article.  The  duties 
vary  so  much  even  on  the  same  property  that  to  give  only  a  general 
impression  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them  in  a  seasonable 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  into  winter  and  summer  work.  This 
arbitrary  division  becomes  almost  imperative  on  account  of  the 
woods  being  "open"  or  "closed,"  according  to  the  game  that  is  in 
ihem.  They  are  open  after  the  shooting  season  is  finished,  and 
closed  when  the  birds  are  being  reared  in  their  respective  stages. 

Of  course,  in  some  minor  details  each  day  in  the  life  of  a 
forester  is  like  its  fellow.  In  the  morning  he  rises  at  an  hour 
when  "the  maist  o'  folks  are  snoring  1'  their  beds,"  and  he  goes 
around  to  see  that  his  men  have  turned  out  in  due  course.  Having 
given  his  instructions  to  the  men  individually  or  to  the  foreman  in 
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charge,  he  returns  home,  where  he  has  probably  to  face  a  large 
pile  of  correspondence  which  will  not  brook  delay  in  answering. 
Then  he  thinks  about  commencing  his  day's  work — the  other  has 
only  been  a  sort  of  preliminary  canter,  as  it  were — and  he  sets  off 
on  a  journey  around  the  estate,  either  walking  or  driving  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  property. 

But  though  all  these  details  are  very  similar  year  in  and  year 
out,  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  work  is  very 
marked  indeed.  In  this  country  estates  may  be  either  laid  out 
purely  as  timber  forests  or  game  preserves,  or  they  may  be  a  sort 
of  combination  ot  both.  In  the  latter  case  the  work  the  forester 
takes  in  hand  in  the  winter  season  is  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
woods  for  timber  crops  and  also  as  game  coverts.  He  sets  to 
work  marking  and  cutting  the  trees  and  arranging  them  for  the 
commercial  market.  He  has  also  to  supervise  the  planting  of 
young  trees,  and  this  is  a  very  responsible  undertaking  requiring 
much  skill  and  forethought.  He  is  required  to  know  what  sort  of 
trees  will  thrive  best  in  certain  soils,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  has 
to  consider  local  industries,  so  that  he  may  grow  the  particular 
timber  most  required  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
for  instance,  the  beech  tree  is  extensively  grown,  because  it  is 
there  that  the  seat  of  the  chair  industry  is  to  be  found  (no  joke 
intended).  In  the  North  here,  the  fir  tree  is  eagerly  grown  for 
the  making  of  props  and  for  various  agricultural  purposes.  Now,  in 
growing  timber  and  in  making  game  coverts  on  the  same  estate, 
the  forester  has  a  very  difficult  task  before  him.  Where  possible, 
it  is  the  better  plan  to  divide  the  estate  into  two  parts,  and  to  go 
in  for  timber  growing  on  the  one  hand  and  game  preserving  on 
the  other.  But  on  small  estates  this  is  very  often  impossible,  and 
the  forester  has  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  and  ease  his 
feelings  with  a  little  grumbling  now  and  then.  In  the  making  of 
game  coverts  he  is  frequently  handicapped  by  the  trees  overhead. 
He  doesn't  want  to  thin  them  as  a  crop,  and  yet  what  is  he  to  do 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  property  owner  demands  of  him 
that  he  make  a  complete  transformation  of  the  scene  in  a  single 
season?  The  nursery,  too,  claims  a  large  share  of  the  forester's 
attention.  In  it  he  grows  very  little  from  seed,  as  he  always 
requires  to  have  plenty  of  plants  ready  to  hand,  and  it  is  no  use 
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attempting  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  commercial  nursery- 
man. 

On  a  large  estate  the  forester  has  usually  only  the  woods  and 
the  nursery  to  look  after,  but  on  smaller  ])roperty  he  has  often  to 
be  a  sort  of  general  factotum,  and  may  be  required  to  turn  his 
hand  to  almost  anything,  from  draining  and  road-making  to  land- 
scape gardening.  Agricultural  draining  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  work  upon  a  farm,  as  upon  its  being  carried  out  properly 
depends  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  the  land.  And  it  has 
to  be  exceedingly  carefully  carried  out,  as  one  single  bad  pipe  will 
ruin  a  whole  field.  It  is  principally  the  digging  that  requires  the 
forester's  unremitting  attention,  as  the  digger  has  a  playful  little 
way  of  only  digging  deep  when  you  are  looking  at  him.  Generally 
the  draining  is  done  by  Irish  labour,  and  it  is  done  in  winter  when 
the  ground  is  wet.  Another  reason  for  its  being  done  in  winter  is 
that  work  is  usually  pretty  slack  then,  and  Mr.  Patrick  generally 
likes  to  clear  out  when  work  is  plentiful.  He  is  a  sly  customer  is 
your  Irish  drainer,  and  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  dodges.  It 
is  not  a  bit  of  use  fighting  with  him,  and  the  only  reliable  way  of 
getting  him  to  attend  strictly  to  business  is  to  keep  in  hand  some 
of  his  money  until  the  work  has  been  proved  to  be  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  he  objects  very  strongly  to  such  an  arrangement;  and 
the  next  best  method  to  pursue  is  to  have  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
staff  of  drainers  and  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  good  work  of 
the  rest.  Even  that  plan  fails  sometimes,  as  a  tremendous  amount 
of  corruption  can  be  contained  in  a  glass  of  whisky  now  and  then. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  summer  work.  At  this  season  the 
forester  has  a  multitude  of  occupations  to  engage  in.  On  many 
estates  he  has  to  attend  to  the  fencing,  which  in  itself  is  sometimes 
no  mean  undertaking.  Then  he  has  to  look  after  the  thinning  of 
woods,  and  the  cutting  of  trees  for  estate  purposes.  The  sawmill, 
too,  generally  comes  under  his  charge,  and  the  logs  have  to  be  cut 
up  into  the  various  lengths  and  thicknesses  required,  and  not 
infrequently  they  have  to  be  creosoted.  In  former  years  there  was 
the  stripping  of  bark  for  tanning  purposes  to  be  attended  to,  but 
that  work  has  now  gone  completely  out  of  the  forester's  list  of 
duties.  In  some  cases  he  may  have  the  pleasure  walks  to  look  to, 
and  he  may  have  hay-making  to  superintend.  In  addition  to  all 
this  he  will  have  to  take  notice  of  all  the   places  on  the  estate 
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•which  would  be  improved  by  landscape-gardening,  and  he  takes 
his  levels  and  makes  his  plans  accordingly.  In  these  matters  he 
has,  of  course,  to  consult  the  landlord,  and  also  hold  himself 
responsible  to  the  estate  agent,  who  is  generally  a  typical  English 
gentleman.  He  has  to  consider  how  money  can  be  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  also  where  the  best  effects  can  be  obtained 
with  the  least  labour.  It  is  necessary  that  the  forester  should  be 
able  lo  make  a  rough  plan  or  a  rough  estimate,  that  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  mensuration,  that  he  should  know  something 
•of  botany,  and  it  is  as  well  if  he  knows  something  of  geology, 
though  this  latter  science  is  not  essential. 

The  life  is  a  very  healthy  and,  in  many  respects,  a  recreative 
one.  It  is  not  a  particularly  remunerative  one,  but  it  has  its 
advantages  over  many  another  outdoor  occupation.  And  if  the 
forester  is  a  studious  man,  it  affords  him  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  scientific  jjhases  of  the  i)rofession.  He  may — and 
frequently  does — make  a  hobby  of  the  study  of  structural  and 
elementary  botany.  He  may  study  the  structure  of  trees  and 
])lants  as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  By  so  doing  he  will  Itarn 
the  normal  and  abnormal  structure  of  the  different  trees  and 
jjlants  under  his  care,  and  he  may  also  study  the  careers  of  the 
insect  and  other  pests  that  dwell  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  checking  their  spread.  He  cannot,  of  course,  study  the 
life  history  of  every  insect,  but  he  should  learn  as  much  of  the 
subject  as  lie  can  ;  because  he  can  never  Itll  when  a  ])articular 
insect,  which  has  hitherto  proved  more  or  less  harmless,  may  crop 
up  as  a  jjest.  In  these  days  of  the  extensive  importation  of  foreign 
timber,  he  may  be  visited  by  a  foreign  insect  pest  which  has  come 
over  in  the  imported  wood,  and  found  the  climate  conducive  to 
its  develo|)ment. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  forester  is  an  extremely  useful 
personage  upon  an  estate.  He  is,  as  a  class,  a  happy  and 
contented  man — content  to  live  his  time  and  do  his  day's  wr^rk- — 
and  withal  content  that  others,  rather  than  himself,  shall  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labours.  To  a  great  extent  the  forester  works  for 
posterity,  and  the  best  results  of  his  work  are  seen  long  after  he 
is  dead. 
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NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


PROFITABLE    TREE    PLANTING. 

A  good  example  of  the  profitableness  of  tree  planting  on  waste 
areas  is  given  in  an  official  report  from  the  United  States.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  one  of  the  Southern  Railways  planted  1200 
acres  of  waste  land,  adjoining  one  of  its  lines,  with  the  hardy 
Catalpa  ( Catalpa  speciosaj,  a  tree  that  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and 
the  wood  of  which  is  in  good  demand  for  railways,  ties  and  posts, 
but  is  also  largely  used  for  cabinet  work.  Up  to  the  end  of  1899 
the  entire  cost  of  land,  planting  and  labour,  amounted  to  ^5,600; 
the  valuation  of  the  timber  at  the  same  date  showed  it  to  be  worth, 
for  immediate  sale,  ^486,400.  For  a  crop  on  a  bit  of  land  one 
mile  wide  and  two  miles  long  this  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

Land  Agents'  Record. 


A    LARGE    SPANISH    CHESTNUT. 

Mr.  George  Marshall,  of  Godalming,  kindly  sends  the  following 
dimensions  of  a  Spanish  Chestnut  at  Hanworth  Hall,  Norfolk  :— 


LENGTH. 

GIRTH. 

CUBIC  FEET 

22 

54 

445i 

8 

43 

I02i 

12 

i8| 

281 

10 

^3 

llh 

14 

i9i 

37 

10 

9i 

6 

12 

q 

6 

Total  cubic  contents     637 
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SUBJECTS    OF    ESSAYS    FOR   CURRENT 

YEAR.. 
(1900— 1901.) 

For    which   Medals    will   be   awarded. 


I. — Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Planting  on  the  East  Coast  of 
England. 

2. — Does  Forestry  Pay? 

3. — The  Botanical  Description  of  the  more  important  Willows, 

4. — An  account  of  Measurements  and  Values  taken  by  the 
Essayist  to  determine  the  Number  and  Value  of  Trees 
per  acre  in  Woods  of  different  ages  and  growing  on  soils 
that  vary  in  quality. 


5. — The  Making  and  Cost  of  Carriage  and  Foot  Roads  and  Rustic 
Bridges  to  carry  10  to  15  tons,  with  sketches,  if  possible. 

6. — The   arrangement    of    Estate    Sawmills    and    Wood-working 
Machinery  for  Estate  purposes. 

7. — The    Best    Means    of    Preserving    Cut    Timber    for    Estate 
purposes. 

8. — Any  Notes  on  Forestry. 

Note. — The    Judges  will    have   discretionary  power  in   deciding 
whether  or  not  the  Essays  are  deserving  of  an  award. 


Essays  to  be  written  on  foolscap  paper,  under  a  notii  de plume;  to 
bear  the  Essayist's  name  and  address  in  a  separately  sealed 
envelope  ;  and  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  June,  1901. 
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SPECIAL     NOTICES. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING,     1901. 

The  Council  has  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  at  Peterborough,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  visiting  the  woods  of  the  principal  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  dates  will  be  as  usual,  viz.:  August  12th  or  13th 
to  i6th  or  17th,  1901. 

COMPETITIVE    ESSAYS. 

The  Council  regrets  that  foresters  do  not  enter  more  into  this 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  On  the  preceding  page  it  will 
be  found  that  the  subjects  are  again  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
and  the  Couricil  desires  to  impress  upon  young  foresters  especially 
that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  their  literary  efforts. 
Essays  though  not  up  to  publishing  standard,  are  often  considered 
by  the  Judges  deserving  of  an  award. 


FORESTRY    EXAMINATION. 

The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Syllabus  of  this 
Examination,  which  awards  Certificates  for  Proficiency  in 
Forestry. 
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Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the 

FOR  THE  YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 


To  Balance  in  hand    ... 
„  Deposit   .. 
„   Advertisements,  &c. 
„  Sale  of  Transactions 
„  Subscriptions 


£7     5 


o 


..150 
142     9     6 


£     s.    d. 
18   16   10 

93   19     I 


150  19     6 


^263   15     5 
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English  Arboricultural  Society, 

ENDED  AUGUST,  1900. 


PAYMENTS. 

By  Expenses  of  1899  Excursion 
Postages,  Railway  Carriage,  c^c. 
Use  of  Rooms  for  Meetings 
Printing  and  Stationery 
Medals 

Reporter's  Expenses 
Expenses  Arranging  1900  Excursion 

„  „  Local         „ 

Photos,  in  Transactions 
Reporter's  Salary 
Secretary's  Salary 
Assistant  Secretary's  Salary 

Balance:   Deposit 
Cash  in  hand 


£^9   14     9 

19  I      3 

240 

54   14     3 
7     9 

4  6 

5  '4 

4  6 

5  5 
7  7 

20  o      o 

5     5     ° 

96     411 
12      2      o 


6 
6 
6 
o 

9 
o 


^      s.     d. 


155     8     6. 


108     6   II 


^^263   15     5 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

BERNARD  COWAN,  F.R.H.S.,  Auditor. 


JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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[APPENDIX.] 


The  English  Aidwriadtttral  Society, 

LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 

CORRECTED    TO    AUGUST, 

1900. 

Those  marked   ''  are  Life  I\Iembers. 
Those  marked  t  are  Honorary  Members. 


NOTE.— Any  necessary  correction  required  in  the  Name,  Designation, 
or  Residence  of  any  Member,  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary. 


Date  of 

Election. 

18S2  t Admiralty,  Lords  Commissioners  of,  Greenwich  Hospital 

Branch,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1886     Alexander,  William,  South  View,  Hexham 
1892     Alexander,  G.,   Forester,   Longsbitton   Terrace,   Hartburn, 

Morpeth 

1896  Allan,  Alexander,  Forester,  Beechwood,  Caerphilly,  Cardiff 

1897  Allan,  William,  M.P.,  Barron  Street,  South  Shields 

1896  Allman,   George,  Assistant  Forester,   Cholmondeley,  near 

Malpas,  Cheshire 

1 89 1  Ames,  Victor,   Forester,  Thornham  Cottage,  King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk 

1897  Archer,  James,  Forester,  Cossey  Park,  Norwich 
1896     Argent,  William,  Assistant  Forester, 

1892  Armitage,  Fred,  47  Sanderson  Road,  Newcastle 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1882  Armstrong,   T.   J.,    Land    Agent,    14    Hawthorn    Terrace, 

Newcastle 
1898     Armstrong,   W.,  Land    Agent,    Sunderlandwick,   Driffield, 

Yorks. 
1893     Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants,  Sunderland 

1893  Armstrong,  Nathaniel,  414  Dilston  Cottage,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle 
Armstrong,  Thomas,  Timber  Merchant,  Cockermouth 
1900     Ash  worth,  G.  W.,  Timber  Merchant,  Waterfoot 

1894  Atkinson,  William,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield 

1895  Atkinson,  Humphrey,  Summerhill,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 

1883  tAve.bury,  Lord,  High  Elms,  Hayes,  Kent 

T900      Bailiffe,  John,  Forester,  Byram  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  Yorks. 
1900     Bainbridge,  T.  R.,  28  Eastbourne  Grove,  South  Shields 
1S82     Balden,  John,  Land  Agent,  Dilston,  Corbridge-on-Tyne 
1882     Balden,  Robert  S.,  Bywell,  Leeds  Road,  Dewsbury 
1882   t Balden,  John,  jun.,  Dilston,  Corbridge-on-Tyne 
1S93     Baldwin,     Edward,    Assistant    Forester,    Croxteth     Park, 

Liverpool 
1890     Balfour,  D.,  C.E.,  3  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 
1895  *Balfour,  Professor  Isaac  Bayley,  The  University,  Edinburgh 

1898  Balme,  Frank  M.  P.  Jones,  J. P.,  High  Close,  Amblfeside 
1893     Barclay,  David,  11  Murrayfield  Place,  Edinburgh 

1899  Barclay,  Robert  Leatham,  54  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
1892     Barker,    Hebden,    Solicitor,   King   Street,   Westoe,    South 

Shields 
1895     Barnard,    The   Rt.    Hon.   Lord,   Raby   Castle,  Staindrop, 

Darlington 
1895     Barningham,  Thomas,  Solicitor,  Barnard  Castle 
1882     Barrett,  R.  B.,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton 
1882     Barrie,  James,  Forester,  Stevenstone,  Torrington,  N.  Devon 
1890     Barrie,  William,  Steeton,  Tadcaster 
1895  *Barron,  John,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Derby 
1899     Batchelor,   E.  J.,   Nurseryman,  Harlow  Heath  Nurseries, 

Harrogate 
1882  *Bates,  Cadwallader  J.,  Langley  Castle,  Langley-on-Tyne 
1892     Bayliss,  Jones  &  Bayliss,  Victoria  Works,  Wolverhampton 
1 88 2     Beadonj  F.  VV.,  Land  Agent,  Estate  Office,  Huddersfield 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1882  P.eattie,    Thomas,   Assistant    Forester,    Langley   Old    Hall, 

Huddersfield 

1S96  ^'Beaumont,  W.  C  B.,  M.P.,  Bywell  Hall,  Stocksfield 

1900  Beesor,  Sir  Hugh,  17  W'inipole  Street,  London,  \V. 

1886  Bell,  G.  H.,  Wool  Merchant.  Hexham 

1895  Bell,  J.  R.,  Thorp  Perrow,  Bedale 

1895  K^">  Thomas,  Forester,  Widdrington  Cottage,  Acklington 

1900  Bell,  Charles  L.,  Wolsington  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1900  Berry,  George,  Cockle  Park,  Morpeth 

1892  Bewick,  Thomas,  Stainton,  Streatlam,  Darlington 

1897  P!e\vick,John  William,  Forester,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 

1898  Bewlay,  William  H.,  Nurseryman,  Hall  Santon,  Holmrook, 

Car  n  forth 

1894  Bewsher,  Robert,  Fell  Close  Villa,  Embleton,  Cockermouth 

1895  Birch,  W.  S.,  W.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  Trundle  Street,  Hull 

1899  Blair,  Percy  A.  F.,  Linden  Grove,  Nutton  Rudly,  Cleveland 

1893  So^j  Andrew,  Land  Agent,  Great  Thurlow,  Haverhill 
1S95    '^Bolam,  George,  Land  Agent,  Berwick-u|)on-T\veed 

1899  Bolam,    T.    \V.,    F.R. H.S.,    General    Cemeteries    Superin- 

tendent, Sunderland 
1898     Bolton,  H.  Hargreaves,  New  Church,  in  Rossendale 
1895   *Boord,  W.  B.,  Beverley,  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks. 

1898  Boughen,   G    W.,   l^orester,   The  Nurseries,   Sandringham, 

King's  Lynn 
1893  tBoulger,   Professor,    F.L.S.,   F.G.S.,   34  Argyle    Mansions, 
West  Kensington,  London 

1890  -"Bouverie,  Henry  H.  P.,  i  Pall  MM  East,  London,  S.W. 

1900  Bowker,  Jos.,  Supt.  of  Cemetery,  Darlington 

1899  Branford,  W.,  Norfolk  Hotel,  Newcastle 

1898     Brigham,  ALalcolm  C,  Westoe  Tower,  South  Shields 

1897  Bright,  Tom,  Estate  Agent  and  Valuer,  10  Mount  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 

1 89 1  Broadbent,  George  .Alexander,  Rockdeyne,  Cleveland  Rd., 

Huddersfield 
1882     Brown,  John  R.,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 

1895  Brown,  William,  Saw  Mills,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

1896  Brownlow,  J.  T.,  Seedsman,  The  Crescent,  Gateshead 

1898  Bruce,  Nathan  M.,  Forester,  Ken  Hill,  Snettisham,  King's 

Lynn 
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Date  of 

Election. 


1894  Brydon,    John,    Messrs.    Kent    &     Brydon,    Nurserymen^ 

Darlington 

1895  Burnett,  G.  J-  M.,  Land  Agent,  Elstree  Cottage,  Elstree 

1890  *Burrill,  T.  O.,  Masham,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 

1900     Cadell,    George,    National    Club,     r    Whitehall    Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 

1894  Cameron,  Alexander,  Forester,  Woods  Department,  Ampton 

Park,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
1900     Cameron,  J.  J.,  A.  &:  J.  Main  &  Co.,  Ld.,  Clydesdale  Iron 
Works,  Possilpark,  Glasgow 

1887  tCarlisle,    The    Right    Hon.  the   Earl  of,   Naworth  Castle,. 

Brampton,  Cumberland 

1895  Carrick,  Thomas,  The  Nook,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 
1894     Cartlidge,  J.  C,  Rufford  Mill,  OUerton,  Newark 

1882  Clark,  J.  M.,  Land  Agent,  Haltwhisde 

1883  tClark,  Henry,  Messrs.  Henry  Clark  &  Sons,  The  Saw  Mills^ 

Haltwhistle 

1 89 1  Clark,  Thomas,  Wentworth  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1 89 1     Clark,  George,  Land  Agent,  Dovenby  Hall,  Cockermouth 

1891  Clark,  Christopher,  Land  Agent,  Charlcot,  Bedale 

1892  Clark,  J.  W.,  Land  Agent,  Guisborough,  Yorks. 

1894  Clough,  W.,  The  Crescent,  Gateshead 

1895  Cobbett,  W.  M.,  Land  Agent.,  Stan  wick,  Darlington 

1900     Coles,  S.  H.  Cowper,  Land  Agent,  Penmyarth,  Crickhowell 
1886     Collins,  R.  T.,  Forester,  Trentham,  Stafford 
1890     Collins,  F.,  Forester,  Westmill,  Ware,  Herts. 

1896  Collins,  Percy,  Forester,  c/o  Mr.  R.  T.  Collins 
1900     Colton,  John  H.  C,  c/o  G.  &  T.  Coward,  Carlisle 

1899     Conway,  Thos.,  Forester,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 

1888  Cooper,  George,  Supt.  of  Cemetery,  Gateshead 

1898  Cooper,  Robert  T.,  M.D.,  18  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 
1892     Cooper,   Thomas,  Assistant   Forester,  Bickley  Moss,  near 

Malpas,  Cheshire 

1899  Corking,  Joseph  T.,  42  Jackson  Street,  Gateshead 

1896     Cornwall-Legh,    Lieut-Col.    H.    T.,    79    Onslow   Gardens, 
South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

1894  Coulson,  J.  W.,  Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians,  South  Shields 
1886     Coupar,  Robert,  Forester,  Ashford,  Co.  Gal  way 

1895  Cosans,  John,  Licensed  Victualler,  South  Shields 
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Date  of 

Election. 

1882  Cowan,  Bernard,  F.R.H.S.,  Supt.  Westoe  Cemetery,  South 

Shields 

1896  Cowie,  George,  Newton,  Chester,  Cheshire 
1888     Coxon,  Jos.  D.,  Barrasford  Arms,  Barrasford 

1899     Cranston,    Geo.,    Dryderdale,    Hamsterley,    via    Witton-le- 

Wear,  Darhngton 
T8g6     Crewe,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Crewe  Hall,  Crewe, 

Cheshire 

1884  Crudda.s,  W.  D.,  Haughton  Castle,  Humshaugh  R.S.O. 
1899     Culdcutt,  John  A.,  Long  Lawford,  Rugby 

1897  Gumming,  W.,  Forester,  Parkhurst  Forest,  Newport,  Isle  of 

Wight 

1890  Daglish,  John,  Rothley  Lake,  Morpeth 

1896      Dalgliesh,  J.  Edward,  The  Nurseries,  Market  Weighton 

1883  Davidson,    William,    Wordsworth    Villa,    Coldbath    Road, 

Harrogate 
18S2      Davidson,  John,  Land  Agent,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 
T893     Davidson,  Edward,  Estate  Office,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1894  Davidson,  John,  jun..  The  Vauce,  Langley-on-Tyne 

1899  Deane,  Arthur,  Forester,  Crown  Street,  Egham,  Surrey 

1895  Dent,  John  W.,  Wm.   Wear    <.*l'    Co.,   Timber    Merchants, 

Hexham 

1896  Dickson,  J.  T.,  Nurseryman,  Kingswood,  Chester 

1898  Dickinson,  William,  Forester,  Park  House,  Arundel,  Sussex 

1893  Dixon,  ^V.,  Falkenberg,  Flarrogate 

1S94     Dobson,  Frank,  Builder,  Chichester  Road,  South  Shields 

1 89 1  Dodds,  F.  W.,  The  Limes,  Cressage,  Shrewsbury 

1S85     Dods worth,  F.  &  W.,  CoUingwood  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1894  Doig,  C,  Forester,  Thoresby,  Worksop 

1897  *Dorman,  A.  J.,  Grey  Towers,  Nanthorpe  R  S.O.,  Yorks, 

1895  Dowell,  Joseph,  Contractor,   77   Winchester  Street,  South 

Shields 

1900  Drane,  Donald,  Land  Agent,  Raughton,  Norwich 

1899  Dunn,  G.  E.,  Architect,  23  West  Street,  Gateshead 

1885  fDurham,  The  Right  Hon.   the  Earl  of,   Lambton   Castle, 

Fence  Houses,  Durham 

1898  East,  William,  Florist,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 

1892  Elder,  William,  Forester,  Cholmondeley  Park,  near  Malpas, 

Cheshire 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1900     Elliott,    B.    G.,   Timber    Merchant,    124a    Kentish    Town> 

Road,  London,  N.W. 
1 89 1      Ellis,  Thomas,  The  Larches,  Hexham 
1900     Elwes,    H.    J  ,    Colesborne    Park,    Andoversford    R.S.O., 

Gloucestershire 

1891  Fawcett,  James  W.,  The  Grange,  Satley,  Darlington 

1882  Fell,  William,  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  The  Roynl  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1898  Ferguson,  John,  Dene  Croft,  Jesmond  Park  East,  Newcastle 

1897  Ferguson,  R.  B.,  c/o  Mr.  Jas.  Ferguson,  Bailiffgate.  Alnwick, 

Northumberland 

1883  fFernow,  \V.  B.,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  U.S.  Department 

of .  Agriculture,  Washington,  America 

1893  Finn,  S.,  Draper,  86  Cuthbert  Street,  South  Shields 

1895     Fisher,    Professor,    Royal    Engineering    College,    Cooper's 

Hill,  Englefield  Green 
1883     Fleming,  William,  Tudhoe,  Co.  Durham 

1899  Fogg,   J.   J.,   Timber  Department,   L.   &  X.  ^^'.  Railway^ 

7  Sefton  Road,  Litherland,  Liverpool 
1883     Forbes,  William,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorkshire 

1898  Forbes,  A.  C,  Forester,  Boowood,  Calne,  Wilts. 

1899  Forbes,  Rev.  E.  E.,  ChoUerton 

1890  Ford,  John  Walker,  Enfield  Old  Park,  AVinchmore  Hill 

1899  Ford,  Ernest,  Head  Gardener,  The  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland 

1898  Forgan,  Wm.,  Assistant  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 
1890  Forrest,  A.  J.,  Bedford  Office,  Thorney,  Peterborough 
1888  Forster,  W.  A.,  Forester,  Belgrave  Lodge,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

1899  Foster,  Christopher,  The  Elms,  Weldon  Road,  Altrincham 

1894  Fox,  Arthur,  Assistant  Forester,   High  Street.   Sedgefield, 

Ferryhill 

1895  Fraser,  F.  E.,  Land  Agent,  Dyneley  Lodge,  Burnley 

1898  Fraser,  John,  Assistant  Forester,  Chester  Nurseries,  Chester 
1886     Gallic,  George,  Sledmere,  York 

1892  Gallic,  John  A.,  High  Green,  Severnstoke,  Worcester 

1899  Gallic,  Alex.,  Assistant  Forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick 
1899     Gamble,  J.  S.,  F.R.S.,  Highfield,  E.  Liss,  Hampshire 
1899     Garratt,  Wm.,  Land  Agent,  Melbourne,  near  Derby 

1895     George,  A.  W.,  Sedbury  Park    Estate  Office,  Tidenham, 

Chepstow 
1890     Gibson,  Thomas,  29  W'ouldhave  Street,  South  Shields 
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Date  of 
Election. 

1S99  Gibson,  John,  Photographer,  Hexham 

1895  Gilchrist,  John  iMc. Bride,  Forester,  Kinnel  Park,  Abergele, 

N.  Wales 

1897  Giles,  C.  P.,  M.P.,  Copse  Hill  House,  Wimbledon,  Surrey 

1886  Gillanders,  A.  T.,  Forester,  Park  Cottage,  Alnwick 

1892  Glen,  I).  A.,  Forester,  Bedgebury  Park,  Goudhurst,  Kent 

1893  Glover,  Joseph,  Timber  Merchant,  Latham,  near  Ormskirk 
1900  Godman,     Col.,     The      East      House,      Great     Smeaton, 

Northallerton 

1893  ••'Gough,  W.,  Wykeham,  York 

1897  Gough,  Reginald,  Forester,  Wykeham,  York 

1888   ••'Graham,  John,  Findon  Cottage,  Sacriston,  Durham 
1S90     Graham,  Joseph,  65  Woodburn  Street,  South  Shields 

1894  Graham,  David,   Assistant  Forester,    East  Coomb,   Wood- 

.stock,  Oxon. 
1900     Graham,  W.,  40  Crown  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  Grant,  James  N. 

1896  (irant,  William,  Wood  Bailiff,  Lower  Wood  Folds,  Standish, 

near  Wigan 

1893  (hay,  Joseph  S.,  Mill  View,  Holgate,  York 

1899     Chay,  Wm.,  Estate  Manager,  Ford  Castle,  Cornhill-on-Tweed 

1894  Cheene,  T.,  3  Summerhill  Grove,  Newcastle 

1899     Greenwell,    His   Honour  Judge   Francis   John,   Greenwell 

I'ord,  Lanchester 
1S94     Greenwood,   Charles,   Bromesden  Farm,  Highmoor  Cross, 

Henley-on-Thames 
1882     Gray,  C.   G.,   Land  Agent,   Ballycourcy,   Enniscorthy,  Co. 

\\'cxlord,  L-eland 

1898  Gloves,  John,  Gardener,  ISLarshall  Street,  Barnard  Castle 

1896  GuUachsen,  L.  H.,  10  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1897  Guthrie,  Captain,  16  Cuthbert  Street,  South  Shields 
1897      Mall,  Edward,  Forester,  W'atling  Street,  Corbridge 

1894  Hall,  William,  134  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1895  tl^^l'.  '^^'^  'i'-'  High  Clere,  Newbury 

1896  Hamilton,  D.,  Knowsley,  Prescot 

1893     Hankins,  Charles,   Forester,   Wordwell,   Culford,   Bury  St. 
Edmunds 

1897  tHansen,    Professor,    Broholm,   IMynstersver,    Copenhagen, 

Denmark 
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Date  of 
Klection. 

1888     Hanson,  A.,  Bailiff,  Brandsby  Estate,  Easingwold 
1893     Havelock,  Henry,  Forester,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington 
1883     Havelock,  W.  B.,  The  Nurseries,  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire 
1899     Haworth,    Alfred,    Timber  Neivs,    19    South   John    Street, 
Liverpool,  and  84  Leadenhall  Street,  London 

1895  ■^'Headlam,  Capt.  R.  A.,  Gilmonby  Hall,  Bowes,  Darlington 

1896  Headley,  T.  A.,  Steward,  The  Hermitage,  Barrasford 
1895     Henderson,  Robert,  County  Hotel,  South  Shields 

1893  Henderson,  David,  Forester,  Bath  Cottage,  High  Melton, 

Doncaster 

1894  Henderson,  James,  Anick,  Hexham 

1893  Herd,  W.  A.,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 

1894  Herd,  Isaac,  Nurseryman,  Penrith 
1885  Heskett,  W.  J,,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 

1895  Hetherington,  J.  ^V.,  Bellevue  Street,  Edinburgh 

1899     Hey  worth.   Col.   L.,   Palstre   Court,  Wittersham,    Ashford, 

Kent 
1899     Hey  worth,  H.  P.  L.,   Palstre  Court,   Wittersham,   Ashford, 

Kent 

1896  Hill,  Claud,  Nurseryman,  Stone 
1S98     Hill,  James  Robert, 

1899  Hill,  Principal  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria 

1S85  Hills,  W.  H.,  The  Knoll,  Ambleside 

1895  Hilson,  John,  Forester,  Pusey,  Faringdon,  Berks 
1894  Hindson,  Robert,  88  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1896  Holmes,  W. 

1898  Horsley,  M.  H.,  George  Horsley  &  Co.,  Timber  Merchants, 

West  Hartlepool 

1894  Hotson,  Hugh,  Forester 

1899  Houblon,    Colonel    Archer,    Hallingbury     Place,    Bishops 

Hatford,  Essex 
1885     Hudson,  James,  Land  Agent,  Penrith 
1893     Hudspith,  William,  Greencroft  Park,  Haltwhistle 

1895  --'Huggon,  Thos.,  Estate  Bailiff,  Callaly,  Whittingham  R.S.O. 
1S89     Hull,  Frank,  Forester,  Lillieshall,  Newport 

1898     Imeson,  R.,  E-.tate  Agent,  Sutton  Grange,  Masham,  Vorks. 

1897  Ligleby,  Robert,  The  .Mount,  Pateley  Bridge 
1897     Irving,  G.,  Estate  Agent,  West  Fell,  Corbridge 

1900  Iveson,  Wm.,  Auctioneer,  Hexham 
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1893  James,  C.  M.,  Rudchester,  Wylam 

1898  James,  William,  Navvorth  Estate  Office,  Brampton,  Carlisle 

1894  Jamiesoii,  1).,  Barroole  Coltnge,  I'^oxdale,  Isle  of  Man 
1893     Jevvitt,   Matthew,   Forester,   Forest  Mount,  Healey,  Riding 

Mill 

1886  Jewitt,  Edward,  Forester,  Mickley,  Prudhoe 

1899  Johnson,  Geo.,  Assistant  Forester,  Swinton,  Masham 
1898     Johnston,   Robert,   Forester,   Blackhouse,    Reston    R.S.O., 

Berwickshire 

1898  Johnston,     Andrew,     Assistant      Forrester,     Park     Lodge, 

"i'urenson,  Stoke-on-Trent 

1887  *Joicey,  Edward,  P>lenkinso[)  Hall,  Haltwhistle 

1887   ••'Jonas,  Menry,  Surveyor,  23  Pall  Mall,  London,  SA\'. 

1893  Kelly,  J.  (L,  West  View,  Pontefract 

1896  Kennedy,  John,  Dalton  House,  Newcastle-on-'rync 

1895  Kidd,  William,  Forester.  Harewood,  Leeds 

1897  Laidlow,  P.  O.,  Ston(_;  (j-oft,  I-'ourstones 

1897      ]>aine,  James,  Estate  Steward,  Pilton    House,  Carisbrooke, 

Isle  of  Wight 
1897      Laine,  V.  J.,  Assistant  Forester,  Hilton  House,  Carisbrooke, 

Isle  of  Wight 
1S98     Laing,  James   Henry,  John    Laing   &   Sons,   Nurserymen, 

Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

1899  *Laird,  1),  P.,  Pinkhill,  .Murrayfield,  Edinburgh 
1897   ■■'Lami),  Major,  S,  E.,  6  Charles  Street,  London 

1897  *Lamb,  R.  O.,  West  Denton,  Scolswood  R.S.O. 

1899  Laws,  Councillor,  Gateshead 

1898  Lawson,    J(jseph,     Selwood     House,    Haydon     P>ridge-on- 

Tyne 

1894  Lee,  Joseph,  West  Land  Ends,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne 

1900  *Leeds,  Duke  of,  liornby  Castle,  Bedale 

1896  Legard,  D.  C.,  Heighington,  Lincoln 

1S92  Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Lorton  Park,  Shrewsbury 

1900  Lewis,  Thomas,  Arthog,  North  Wales 

189c  *Leyland,  C.  J.,  Haggerston  Castle,  Beal,  Northumberland 

1894  Liddell,  Matthew,  Cheesburn  Grange,  Newcastle 

1890  Lincoln,  Edward  H.,  3  Market  Place,  South  Shields 

1900  Little,  Adam,  Mousen  Hall,  Belford 

1900  Lloyd,  G.  W.,  Grove  House,  West  Derby,  Liverpool 
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1899     Lock,   Hampton  C  ,  Assistant   Forester,  Abbey  Cottages, 
Medmenham,  Marlow,  Bucks. 

1897  *Lockey,  W.,  Tragan  Avenue,  South  Shields 
1883     Lockhart,  L.  C,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

1883     Lockhart,  H.  F.,  Solicitor,  Hexham 

1899     Lockhart,  Peter,  Land  Agent,  Edenhall,  LangwathbyR.S.O., 

Cumberland 
1894     Lowes,  John  B.,  Allans  Green,  Bardon  Mill 
1883     Luke,  John,  F'orester,  Greenshaw,  Hexham 

1894  Luke,  Thomas  W.,  Forester,  Bridge  End,  Warden,  Hexham 
1896     Mabane,  J.  R.,  Balfe  House,  Park  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1898  Mack,  Robert,  Nurseryman,  Catterick,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

1895  Mackenzie,  D.   F.,   Land  Agent,   Morton    Hall,  Liberton, 

Midlothian 
1898     Madan,  Rev.  Canon,  Doveridge  Vicarage,  Derby 

189 1  Maister,  C.  L.  N.,  Swinton  Estate  Office,  Masham 

1S96  *Marchant,   R.  C,    M.R.A.C,  F.C.S.,  P.A.ST.,    Downing, 

Holywell,  N.  Wales 
1895  ••'Margerison,  Samutl,  Calverley,  Leeds 

1892  Marsden,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Clifton  Castle,  Bedale 

1890  Marsh,  W.  D.,  Land  Agent,  Broughton,  Skipton-in-Craven 
1892     Marsh,  C.  H.,  18  Croft  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1889  -^^Marshall,  S.  A.,  Skelwith  Fold,  Ambleside 
1883  *Marshall,  R.  D.,  Castle  Rigg  Manor,  Keswick 
1895     Marshall,  George,  Land  Agent,  Godalming,  Surrey 
1892     Marshall,  T.  D.,  Solicitor,  King  Street,  South  Shields 

1898  Marshall,  W.  H.,  Place  Fell  House,  Patterdale,  Penrith 

1899  Marshall,  Peter,  Forester,  Euston,  Thetford,  Suffolk 
1899     Martin,  Thomas,  Hampden  House  Club,  London,  N.W. 
1895  *Masham,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Swinton,  Masham 

1891  Mason,  John,  Estate  Office,  Grantley,  Ripon 
1883     Matheson,  Thomas,  Nurseryman,  Morpeth 

1899  Maudlen,  J.  C  ,  19  Osborne  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1 89 1  *Maughan,  John,  Land  Agent,  Jervaulx,  Middleham 

1 89 1     Mc. Andrew,  P.,  Forester,  Prudhoe  Hall,  Prudhoe 

1900  Mc. Bride,  D.,  Gardener,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 
1895     Mc.Cracken,  William,  Land  Agent,  Englesea  House,  Crewe 
1 899     Mc.  Dougall,  Alexander,  Forester,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley 

R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

11 
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1900     McLean,  Duncan,  Forester,  Willingham    House,  Market 
Rasen,  Lines. 

1892  Mc.Que,  Alexander,  Assistant  Forester,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

1893  Mc.Rae,  A.,   J.   M.   Bennet  iS;  Sons,  Timber   Merchants, 

Manchester 

1895  Mein,  F.  J.,  Stuart  &  Main,  Nurserymen,  Kelso 

1899     Michie,  Jas.,   Forester,   The  Nurseries,   Orwell  Park,   near 
Ipswich 

1899  ■^•'Middleton,  Sir  Arthur  E.,  Bart.,  Belsay  Castle,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 

1900  Middleton,  S.,  173  Portland  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1899     Miles,  Charles,  Timber  Merchant,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 

1894  Milne,  William,  W.  Fell  &:Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1896  Milthorpe,  John,  Nurseryman,  Gowlands,  Westgate  Road, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1884     Mitchell,    John,    Forester,    Strid    Cottage,   Bolton    Abbey, 

Skipton 
1890  t Mitchell,  Mrs.,  Strid  Cottage,  Bolton  Abbey,  Skipton 
1886     Mitchell,  James,  jNLinager,  Greyhound  Hotel,  Ferrybridge 
1884     Mitchell,  Francis,  Park  Farm  Office,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire 
1899     Moir,  E.  Mc. Arthur,  Castlethorp,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire 

1894  Molyneux,  Job,  Curraghmore,  Portlaw,  Ireland 

1896     Moffat,  A.  I).,  Land  Agent,  P3eechwood,  Lynn,  Cheshire 
1899     Moffat,  R.,  Head  Gardener,  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1896  Moran,  J.  A.,  Editor  Land  Ai^euis'  Record^  149  Strand,  W.C. 

1893  Motley,    Lewis,    Motley    &     Green,    St.    George's    Works, 

St.  George  Street,  Leeds 

1897  Moult,  John,  Underbill,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead 

1895  Mulford,  Fred,  Timber  Merchant,  i  Elm  Grove  Road,  St. 

David's,  Exeter 
1895     Munro,  Alexander,   Forester,  c/o  R.  M.  D.  Sander,   Land 
Agent,  Charlevill,  Co.  Cork 

1898  Murray,  Matthew,  West  Villa,  The  Green,  Wallsend 

1898  Muse,  T.  J.,  C.C.,  Castleside  House,  Consett  R.S  O. 

1899  Naylor,  R.  A.,  Cuerden  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire 

1886  *Newbiggen,John,  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Dumfries 

1894  Nicholson,  W.  I).,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
1894  tNicholson,  George,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

1899     Nixon,  J.  J.,  Forester,  Wallington,  Cambo,  Northumberland 
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1899  Oakley,  John  H.,   10  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London, 

S.W. 

1894  Gates,  G.  G.,  Sparkin,  Worksop 

1895  Orkney,  W.  C.,  Surveyor's  Office,  ^^lontrose  Royal  Asylum 
1893     Ormiston,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Mickley  Bank,  Stocks- 
field 

1S98     Ormibton,  Walter,  Lee,  Walton  &  Co.,  Timber  ^Merchants, 
Langley-on-Tyne 

1895  Palliser,  James,  Park  Road,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

1896  Palliser,  William,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

1900  Palliser,  R.  S.,  Royd  Mount,  Grove  Road,  Harrogate 

1899  Pattison,  R.,  Bitchburn  Colliery  Co.,  Darlington 

1900  Pearson,  G.,  The  Glen,  Lancaster  Road,  Harrogate 
1890     Peebles,  J.,  South  Marine  Park,  South  Shields 

1893  *Peel,  Edward  L.,  9  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

1895  Peirson,  G.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Baldersby  S.O. 

1898  Perry,  James,  Assistant  Forester,  Parkhurst  Forest,  Newport, 

Isle  of  Wight 

1896  Petrie,  David,  Westoe  Hotel,  South  Shields 
1900     Pewson,  Leonard,  80  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

1899  Philip,  William  W.,  Factor,  Gigha,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 

1899  Pitcaithley,  Alex.,  Forester,  Jeannie  Bank,  Old  Scone,  Perth 
1883   ••'Plummer,  Arthur  B.,  Architect,  Priors,  Tynemouth 

1894  Pollard,   J.   C,   Glass   Merchant,   Mowbray    Road,    South 

Shields 

1894  Pollard,  Henry,  72  and  74  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 
1890     Poison,  Daniel,  Leader  Office,  Newcastle 

1895  Pope,  William,  Gardener,  Highclere,  Newbury 

1896  Pope,  Alfred,  Assistant  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 
1895  ■^•'Portland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  Welbeck,  Worksop 
1895     Potter,  Professor,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 
1893     Potts,  G.  R  ,  Auctioneer,  South  View  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1900  Price,  Jos.,  Estate  Office,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 

1899  Pride,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.,  5  Lancaster  Avenue,  Sefton  Park, 

Liverpool 

1900  Rafn,    Johannes,   Tree   Seed    Merchant,    Skovfrokontoret, 

Copenhagen — F. 
1895     Ralston,  W.  H.,  Land  Agent,  Streatlam  Castle,  Darlington 
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1493     Reed.  J.  T.,  Caldwele  \llla.  South  Shields 

189S     Riddle,  William  R.,  Chemist,  Bumcroft,  Hexham 

1895  *RidIe7,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  >L  W.,  Bart,  Blagdon,  Cram- 

liogton 
iSc2     Ritaon,  iforley.  Timber  Merchant,  Hexham 

1890  Roberts,   Taos.,    Forester,  Stud   Farm,   Swanton  Xovers, 

Norfolk 

1898  Roberts,  John,    Forester,    Herbert    Lodge,  Dean    Forest, 

CLnderford,  doas. 

1895  Robertson,  Thomas^  Woodlawm,  Co,  Galway,  Ireland 

1896  Robertson,  David,  Forester,  c  o  Messrs.  Dicicsons,  Nursery- 

men, Chester 
iGco     Robertson,  Watson  AskcTr,  J.  P.,  Ladykirk,  Norham 
iS'i^     Robinson,  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  Bumopfield 
i^'jS     Robinson,  John  W.,  Land  Agent,  Keswick 
1S98     Robinson,  John,  Westwood  Hall,  Leek,  Stafford 
19C0     R.obinson,  Robert,  Head  Forester,  Angerton,  Morpeth 
19CO     Robir.son,  Root,  Forester,  10  Summer  HilL  Shotley  Br;di'e 
i3'32     Robson^  J.  W.,  Joseph   Robson   &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 

Hexham 

1895  R'jbson,  W.  D.,  Timber  Merchant,  Hawick 

1892  *RoiIe,  The  Hon.  Mark,  Stevenstone.  Torrinj^on 

189 1  Ros5,  Geo-,  Jo«eph  Robson  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Hexham 

1896  Ro^s,  A.  J.,  Assistant  Forester,  Sicipton  Cattle,  Skipton, 

Yorks. 

1893  Rowland^on.  C,  The  College,  Durham 

1899  Rudd,   John,    Auctioneer    and    Land    Agent,  Winchester 

Street,  Sooth  Shields 
1895     Rutherford,  J,  A.,  Land  Agent,  Highclere,  Newbury 
18^3     Sample,  Thomas,  Land  .Agent,  Bothal  Ca-stle,  Morpeth 

rE'53  *Sarnp{e,  C,  H.,  Land  --^gent,  Matfem.  Corbridge 
iS^3     Scotr,  John,  Land  Agent,  Newton,  Stocksfield 
1895     Scott,  John  D.,  Forester,  Bingham,  Notts, 

1S93  Scott,  James,  Timber  Merchant,  Hill  Crest,  Ryton 
1S9S     Scott,  A.,  Forester,  Southwick,  Fareharn,  Hant-S. 

rS9'S  Seaton,  A.,  Forester,  Hawarden,  C neater 

1^94  -Soand,  William,  Nurseryman,  Lancaster 

1897  Shearburn,  H.-  Godalming,  Surrey 

1S99     Shexiff,  Steren,  Vii-lage  Terrace,  South  Shielda 
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Shipley,  Ralph,  Woodman,  Plunderheath,  Haydon  Bridge- 

on-Tyne 
Shipley,  Edward,  20  North  Road,  Darlington 
Short,  John,  Forester,  Blagdon,  Cramlington,  Xorthumb. 
Simpson,  W.  A.,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton,  Yorks. 
Slater,  Herbert,  .Assistant  Forester,  Bel  voir  Castle  Estate, 

Knipton,  Grantham 
Smith,  David,  Woodman,  Scremerston,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
Smith,  Stephen,  Bailiff,  Blenkinsop,  Haltwhistle 
Smith,  William,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 
Smith,  Councillor  W.  R,  27  Meldon  Terrace,  South  Shields 
Smith,  J.  M.,  Kensington  Terrace,  South  Shields 
Smith,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Gunnerton,  Barrasford 
Smith,  J.  O.,  Derwentside  Terrace,  South  Shields 
Smith,  Tom,  Cashier,  73  Bouverie  Street,  Chester 
Snowden,  Lancelot,  King  Street,  South  Shields 

fSomerville,  Professor,  The  University,  Cambridge 
Spence,  John,  Timber  Merchant,  Ripon 
Stewart,  Dr.,  Hexham 

Stewart,  Alex.,  Forester,  Shadwell  Court,  Thetford 
Stokes,  Councillor  Henry,  4  Logan  Terrace,  South  Shields 
Storie,  W.,  Forester,  Whitway  House,  Newbury,  Berks. 
Storie,  Wm.,  Head  Forester,  Gulworthy,  Tavistock,  Devon 
Storie,  .Aiex.  B.,  Forester,  Highclere,  Newbury 

"*Straker,  J.  H.,  Howden  Dene,  Corbridge 

^'Straker,  J.  C.,  The  Leazes,  Hexham 
Straker,  F.,  Angerton,  Morpeth 
Surtees,  R.  G.,  Contractor,  Colwell,  Barrasford 
Sutherland,  M.,  Forester,  Netherby,  Longtown 
Swales,  John,  Fowler  Street,  South  Shields 
Swinburne,  Sir  John,  Capheaton  Hall,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
Swinney,  William,  10  Wentworth  Terrace,  South  Shields 
Symm,  John,  Engineer,  Newton,  Stocksfield 
Tait,  James,  Forester,  Marske,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
Taylor,  Thomas,  Chipchase  Castle,  Wark-on-Tyne 
Taylor,  J.,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorks. 
Taylor,  John,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
Taylor,  John,  Lansdowne  House,  South  Shields 
Theakston,  Thos.,  J.  P.,  Billfield,  Masham,  Yorks. 
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1896     Thelwell,  Thomas,  Assistant  Forester,  Cholmondeley  Park, 

near  Malpas,  Cheshire 
1899     Thomas,  T.,  West  Royd,  Formby-on-Sea,  near  Liverpool 

1896  Thompson,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle 

1897  Thompson,  John,  Park  Superintendent,  South  Shields 

1899  Thomson,  Chas.,  Forester,  Matfen,  Corbridge 

1892  Thornton,  Councillor,  Thorney  Terrace,  South  Shields 

1900  Thornton,  Geo.,  Gardener,  Ingleton,  Darlington 

1893  Tomlinson,  Wilson,  Forester,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Notts. 

1899  Totty,  Harry,  Forester,  Chase  House,  Tidenham,  Chepstow 

1893  Tristram,  Rev.  Canon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  The  College,  Durham 

1894  Turnbull,  Dr ,  3  Westoe  Crescent,  South  Shields 

1900  Turnbull,     Andrew,     Assistant     Forester,     Broome     Park, 

Alnwick 

1894  Turner,  James,  3  Havelock  Terrace,  Gateshead 

1895  Turner,  Warner,  Land  Agent,  Welbeck 
1900     Tyzack,  George,  Tyne  Ville,  Haydon  Bridge 

1893  *Veitch,  Harry  Janies,  Nurseryman,  Chelsea,  London 

1892  Wakenshaw,  J.  W.,  Runnymede,  Kenton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1890  Walker,  J.  J.,  Timber  Merchant,  Orchard  House,  Hexham 
1897  Walker,  J.  D.,  Solicitor,  21  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle 

1 89 1  Wallace,  Henry,  Land  Agent,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 
189S  Wallace,  D.  P.,  Forester,  Filleigh,  North  Devon 

1892  Walton,  C.  E.,  Accountant,  King  Street,  South  Shields 

189 1  Ward,  D.  M.,  84  King  Street,  South  Shields 

1892  Wardle,  J.  P.,  Timber  Merchant,  South  Shields 

1900  Watson,  Claude  H.,  Sunnyside,  Wolsington,  Newcasde-on- 
Tyne 

1900  Watson,  John  Graves,  ri  Chester  Crescent,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

1895  *Watson-Armstrong,  W.  A.,  Cragside,  Rothbury 

1896  *\Vatney,  Daniel,  33  Poultry,  London 
1883  *Watt,  James,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 

1895  Watt,  J.  W.,  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle 

1896  Watt,  Alex.,  Land  Agent,  The  Grove,  Ravenglass,  Carnforth 
1899     Walt,    George    Frederick,    Cashier,    6    Knockhall    Grove, 

Greenhithe,  Kent 
1899     Watt,  Mrs.  Leah  C,  6  Knockhall  Grove,  Greenhithe,  Kent 

1894  Walters,  John,  Forester,  Ridley  Hall,  Bardon  Mill,  Carlisle 
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1890  Welton,  William,  Land  Agent,  Hexham 

189S  Wheler,  E.  G.,  Swansfield  House,  Alnwick 

1893  Whitaker,  John,  Forester,  Abbeystead,  Lancaster 
1S90  White,  William,  Forester,  Stanvvick  Park,  Darlington 

1899  White,  Joseph,    House  and   Land  Agent,   58   King  Street, 

South  Shields 

1900  White,  Wm.,  3  King  James  Street,  Gateshead 
1895     Whittingham,  W.,  Estate  Office,  Sledmere,  York 

1894  Wilcox,  Albert,  Forester,  Linley,  Brosley,  Salop 

1S92     Wilkinson,  W.,  Assistant  Forester,  Baldeiton,  Cheshire 

1886  t Wilson,  Sir  Jacob.,  3  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  AND  SEVENTH 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 


The  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  and  the  Seventh  Annual 
Excursion  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  19th  and  20th  August,  1891,  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  assembling  at  the  Wentworth  Nurseries, 
Hexham,  about  noon  on  the  former  day.  There  were  present — 
Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates,  Langley  Castle  ;  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen., 
Dilston  ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Balden,  HoUinghurst,  Wakefield ;  Mr.  Isaac 
Baty,  West  Quarter  House,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Robson,  and  Mr. 
George  Ross,  Bankfoot  Nurseries,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  Henry  Kirsopp, 
Hexham  ;  Major  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  W.  Fell,  Mr.  W. 
Milne,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  Wentworth  Nurseries,  Hexham ;  Mr. 
Johnson  Turner,  Hexham  ;  Mr.  John  Luke,  Greenshaw,  Hexham  ; 
Mr.  P.  Balden,  Dilston ;  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  Castle  Eden ;  Mr. 
William  Forbes,  Swinton,  Masham,  Yorkshire  ;  Mr.  George  Gallic, 
Ravensworth  Castle  ;  Mr.  J.  Watt,  of  the  firm  of  Little  and  Ballan- 
tyne,  nurserymen,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  Frystone,  Ferry- 
bridge; Mr.  H.  Clark,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle:  Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson, 
Burnopfield  ;  Mr.  T.  Dickenson,  Secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Tree 
Society  ;  Mr.  George  Clark,  Haltwhistle  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  Moss- 
wood,  Blackhill ;  Mr.  E.  Jewitt,  Mickley  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Shipley,  Plun- 
derheath,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne  ;  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  Westoe  Ceme- 
tery, South  Shields  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  South  Shields  ;  Mr.  M. 
Lincoln,  South  Shields;  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Haydon  Bridge-on- 
Tyne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  Dilston, 
Assistant  Secretary  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  T. 
Barnfather,  Hexham  ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Poison,  Official  Reporter  to 
the  Society,  Hexham- 


Hexham,  the  home  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society,  is  a 
quaint  old  town  about  20  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway.     About  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  town  the  two  branches  of  the  Tyne  unite  in  a 
broad  and  tranquil  stream,  at  the  wooded  base  of  a  rounded  hill, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British  fort.     Between 
the  town  and  the  river  there  is  a  broad  and  fertile  belt  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  and  gardens.     From  the  town  itself,  which  nestles  in  the 
hollow  of  a  green  hillside,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  a  wide 
expanse  of  diversified  landscape,  dotted  with  mansions  and  home- 
steads, meets  the  eye.     It  is  essentially  a  country  town — the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  community.     Historically,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.     Volumes  of  antiquarian  lore  are  here  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  patient    Dryasdust.       Its  narrow  streets    converge    upon    a 
spacious  Market  Place,  which  on  one  side  is  flanked  by  the  beautiful 
remains  of  a  noble  church,  the  nave  of  which  was  destroyed  in  an 
incursion  of  the  Scots  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century.     On  the 
site  of  this  church  stood   the  cathedral  and  conventual  buildings 
which  were  erected  by  the  famous  St.  ^^'ilfrid  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century.     A\'iirrid's  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  876,  and  upon  its  ruins  the  present  edifice  was  reared.      The 
Saxon  bishopric  of  Hexham  scarcely  lasted  a  century  and  a  half,  but 
during  that  time  some  notable  ecclesiastics  were  appointed  to  the 
See,  including  Eata,  Abbot  of  Melrose  ;  St.  Cuthbert,  his  pupil ; 
and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  the  tutor  of  the  Venerable  Bede.     In  the 
days  of  its  ecclesiastical  glory,   Hexham  enjoyed  the    privilege   of 
"  sanctuary,"  and  crosses  erected  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
sides  of  the  town  marked  the  area  within  which  the  church  afforded 
protection  to  the  fugitive  from  justice.     The  v/hole  of  the  district 
round  about  Hexham  is  studded  with  old  castles,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Scottish  Border  made  it  the  battle  ground  of  many  a  fierce 
conflict  and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  foray.     Many  Roman  stones, 
sculptured  and  inscribed,  are  built  into  the  crypt  of  the  church,  to 
which  Scott  refers  in  the  following  passage  from  "  Rokeby  "  : — 

''  Edniuiif],  thy  years  were  scarcelj'  mine, 
Wlien,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  iny  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove.  ' 

Interesting,  however,  as  the  historical  associations  of  Hexham  are, 
its  chief  interest  on  the  present  occasion  was  its  association  with  the 
inception  and  birth  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society.  The 
formation  of  the  Society  was  first  mooted  in  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  J.  W.  Robson,  of  the  Bankfoot  Nurseries,  Hexham,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Clark,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle,  and  the  Society  was  formally 
constituted  in  the  former  town  ten  years  ago. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  nursery  manager  to  Messrs. 
W.  Fell  &  Co.,  one  section  of  the  comparjy  occupied  the  time  inter- 


vening  between  their  arrival  and  the  hour  for  luncheon  by  walking 
through  the  nurseries  of  that  firm.  In  the  ^Vent^vorth  Nursery 
nearly  every  variety  of  conifer  in  cultivation  is  grown  and  correctly 
named.  Very  large  stocks  of  street  and  park  trees  are  grown  by  the 
thousand  and  regularly  transplanted.  The  greenhouse  section  was 
inspected,  and  contained  a  very  extensive  stock  of  hardy  flowers  and 
exotic  plants.  From  this  point  the  party  were  taken  to  Messrs.  Fell 
and  Co.'s  White  Cross  and  Broad  Close  Nurseries,  where  large  stocks 
of  forest  trees,  especially  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  are  grown.  Thence 
they  went  to  the  Hudshaw  Nurseries,  where  turnip  seed  is  grov.n  to 
a  large  extent,  as  well  as  large  breaks  of  forest  trees,  roses,  fruit  trees, 
&c.  Climbing  the  hill  to  a  very  high  altitude  the  Fellside  Nurseries 
were  reached,  and  here  forest  trees  were  seen  in  their  various  stages 
of  growth,  from  the  seedling  beds  to  trees  ready  to  transplant  in  the 
forest.  The  nurseries  were  laigely  stocked  with  ^Vhinham's  industry 
gooseberries,  125,000  bushes  being  seen  ready  for  sale  ;  and  Messrs. 
Fell  and  Co.  sold  over  270,000  bushes  of  this  variety  last  season. 
Throughout  the  extensive  grounds  everything  was  found  in  splendid 
order,  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  thoroughly  practical,  proved  himself 
a  most  interesting  guide,  describing  the  various  trees  all  along  the 
route. 

Another  party  visited  the  Bankfoot  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Robson  &  Son,  escorted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Robson,  whose  grandfather 
was  the  founder  of  the  nursery  industry  at  Hexham.  Amongst  the 
specialities  seen  here  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the  new  golden 
elm,  Ubnus  Damperii  aurea,  a  plant  whose  foliage  is  very  striking 
and  effective,  and  which  eventually,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  prominent 
object  in  forest  landscapes.  Another  fine  new  foliage  tree,  Pru7iiis 
Fissardii\  was  seen.  It  is  superseding  the  purple  beech,  and  does 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smokey  towns  and  at  high  elevations. 
The  plant  is  a  purple-leaved  plum,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy.  It  is 
thriving  well  at  Consett,  and  in  the  cemeteries  at  Sunderland  and 
Newcastle.  The  collection  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  ornamental 
coniferae  is  a  very  valuable  one.  Hollies  are  also  very  largely  grown, 
upwards  of  150,000  being  in  stock  this  year.  Many  acres  of  forest 
trees  are  grown  here  and  at  the  nurseries  at  Causey  Hill  and  The 
Leazes,  but  the  latter  lying  some  distance  from  the  town,  could  not 
be  visited,  although  an  inspection  of  the  coniferte,  roses,  and  fruit 
trees  at  The  Leazes  would  no  doubt  have  been  of  practical  interest. 

Luncheon  in  the  Wentworth  Nurseries. 

At  one  o'clock,  Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.  entertained  the  members 
and  their  friends  at  luncheon  in  the  Wentworth  Nurseries.  Mr.  W. 
Fell  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  vice-chairs  were  filled  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Baty  and  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.     After  luncheon, 

Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates  said  that  although  time  was 
pressing  he  was  sure  they  could  not  separate  without  drinking  the 


health  of  their  chairman,  and  prosperity  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Fell  &  Co.,  of  Hexham,  who  had  been  their  hosts  on  this  occasion. 
(Applause.)  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  their  president  for  this 
year — Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Chipchase  Castle — he  had,  as  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  to  be  pulled  as  it  were  out  of 
some  antiquarian  museum — (laughter) — but  he  was  very  happy  to 
be  present  Hexham  was  said  to  be  the  heart  of  all  England,  and 
though  he  was  perhaps  one  of  those  who  felt  that  the  Society  should 
always  keep  its  face  southwards  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  make 
itself  a  National  one,  still,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  sure  when  they 
saw  these  nurseries  and  plantations,  and  knew  the  business  that 
would  radiate  from  them  in  all  directions  through  the  two  islands, 
they  could  not  but  congratulate  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.  that  they  were 
making  Hexham  not  only,  as  regarded  forestry,  the  heart  of  all 
England,  but  the  heart  of  Central  Britain.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  town  of  Hexham  that  it  should  have 
established  close  under  it  these  beautiful  gardens,  for  it  was  very 
rarely  that  they  found  an  industry  established  in  a  town  which  added 
so  much  to  its  beauty  as  these  nursery  gardens  did.  Generally, 
when  a  large  and  important  branch  of  industry  was  established  near 
a  town  they  found  volumes  of  smoke  and  other  signs  of  prosperity, 
but  they  felt  that  while  these  things  might  be  adding  a  great  deal  to 
the  profits  of  capital  and  labour,  they  were  not  such  a  great  boon 
and  blessing  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  whose  midst  they  were  enjoying  the  kind  hospitality  of  Messrs. 
William  Fell  &  Co.     (Applause.) 

The  toast  having  been  pledged, 

Mr.  W.  Fell,  in  responding,  said  that  he  and  his  partner  felt 
very  much  the  honour  of  the  compliment  which  the  company  had 
paid  them.  They  were  also  very  proud  to  see  them  there,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  was  not  what  it 
once  was,  a  Society  struggling  for  existence,  but  that  it  had  now 
made  material  progress,  and  could  gather  together  an  amount  of 
representation  and  intelligence  of  which  they  were  proud,  and  of 
which,  he  thought,  they  had  a  good  right  to  be  proud.  Comparisons 
were  said  to  be  odious  in  most  cases.  However,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  ihe  memliers  of  the  Society,  and  especially  of  those  who 
had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  it,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  they  were  making  more  rapid  progress  than  their  Scotch 
friends  in  the  early  days  of  their  Society's  existence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Scotch  Society  had  done  and  was  doing  a  very  good  work,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  depreciate  it,  but  if  they  continued  to 
persevere  as  they  had  been  doing  they  would  make  such  headway 
that  the  English  Arboriculturrd  Society  would  yet  be  greater  than 
the  Scottish,  (Applause.)  This  Society  had  a  very  small  beginning. 
It  owed  its  conception  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  at  that  Board. 
Hexham  was  the  birth-place  of  it,  but  he  (Mr.  Fell)  certainly  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  birth  of  the  Society  except  in  so  far  as  he 
pushed  forward  the  movement  along  with  other  friends.  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Blenkinsopp,  was  the  first  to  move  in  this  direction.  Next  to 
him,  they  owed  a  great  debt  of  honour  to  their  very  worthy  Secretary 
for  his  perseverance,  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  stuck  to  his 
post  through  not  very  favourable  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Society's  history.  ,  They  had  its  funeral  sermon  preached  very 
often,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  buried  too.  The  usual 
course  of  things  seemed  to  have  been  reversed.  The  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  first,  and  the  burial  had  not  taken  place  yet.  (Laughter.) 
He  thought  there  was  a  remark  thrown  out  at  the  Scottish  Society 
that  Dr.  Somerville  was  likely  to  give  lectures  on  forestry  at  Hexham 
this  season.  If  he  was  right  in  that  particular — and  he  thought  he 
was — he  was  sure  the  members  of  this  Society  would  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  these  lectures  a  success.  His  own  firm,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  able  to  supply  a  contingent  of  earnest,  active 
young  men  from  their  establishment,  and  he  was  confident  that  the 
foresters  in  the  district  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  that  the  proprietors  in  the  district  would  be  proud  to  forward 
the  movement.  (Applause.)  He  thanked  the  company  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  on  that  of  his  partner,  for  the  toast  which  Mr.  Bates  had 
proposed,  and  which  they  had  so  heartily  received.     (Applause.) 

The  members  then  retired  from  the  building,  and  formed  them- 
selves in  a  group  outside,  where  a  photograph  of  the  party  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham. 

DiLSTON  Woods. 

Entering  the  conveyances  which  were  awaiting  us,  we  drove 
down  to  Dilston,  and,  leaving  the  road  at  Dilston  Park  Farm,  passed 
into  Dilston  Woods  from  an  old  bridle  path  a  short  distance  above 
the  farm-house.  Here  the  plantations  are  chiefly  oak  and  larch, 
mixed,  growing  on  a  stiff  clay,  with  a  porous  subsoil.  One  section 
contains  a  second  crop  of  larch,  35  years  old.  Another,  in  which 
the  larch  are  22  years  old,  had  a  splendid  crop  of  a  very  promising 
character.  This  section  has  a  south  aspect,  and  is  well  protected 
from  the  north  wind.  The  principle  adopted  in  rearing  these 
plantations  appears  to  have  been  frequent  and  small  thinnings, 
and,  following  natural  indications,  the  preservation  of  the  fittest. 
Descending  to  a  lower  level,  we  were  rewarded  with  a  view  of 
some  really  grand  specimens  of  spruce  and  larch.  The  former 
have  fine  round  stems,  with  a  very  slight  taper,  and  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  measurable  timber.  One  of  these  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  108  inches,  4  feet  above  the  base,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  90  feet.  It  was  computed  to  contain  about  300  cubic 
feet  of  timber.  Another  measured  105  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  same  height  above  the  ground.  They  are  between  80  and  100 
years  old.     Crossing  the  Devil's  Water — a  romantic  stream  which 


flows  into  the  Tyne  about  half  a  mile  below — and  entering  what  is 
known  as  the  Paper  Mill  Wood,  so  named  from  a  paper  mill  which 
once  stood  in  that  locality,  the  measurement  of  several  of  the  larches 
was  taken.  We  found  the  circumference  of  one  of  these,  5  feet 
above  the  base,  to  be  88  inches  ;  a  second  was  92  inches  ;  and  a 
third  was  100  inches.  The  first,  which  was  80  feet  high,  was  com- 
puted to  contain  180  cubic  feet  of  timber  ;  while  the  average  quantity 
of  marketable  timber  was  calculated  to  be  from  120  to  125  cubic 
feet.  The  larches  growing  here  are  probably  the  finest  in  the 
country.  Ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Devil's  Water  by  a 
zig-zag  footpath,  we  at  last  emerged  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Dilston 
Hall,  the  residence  of  W.  C.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Aline 
Beaumont,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Pausing 
to  gaze  on  the  "  ancestral  trees  "  which  represent  all  that  remains  of 
an  old  avenue  of  chestnuts  which  lined  the  drive  leading  to  Dilston 
Castle  in  the  days  when  the  "  Lords  of  Dilston  and  Derwentwater  " 
flourished  here,  before  the  abortive  rebellion  which  ended  so  dis- 
astrously at  Preston  on  the  13th  of  November,  17 15,  we  entered 
the  old  chapel  of  that  ill-fated  family.  It  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned 
edifice,  with  small  three-light  windows.  Underneath  is  the  crypt, 
where,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  Dilston  estates  from  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Commissioners  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.,  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Derwentwater  family  lay  interred.  On  the  transfer 
of  the  estates,  the  coffins,  with  one  exception,  were  removed  to  a 
vault  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Hexham,  the  remains  of  the  last 
Earl,  who  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  being  conveyed  to  Lord 
Petre's  place  in  Essex.  The  castle,  which  adjoins  the  chapel,  is 
dismantled,  but  the  ruins  are  carefully  preserved.  In  some  places 
the  walls  are  9  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  the  basement  is  massively 
arched.  On  the  second  floor  we  saw  the  apartm.ent  where  the  famous 
"  Countess  "  took  up  her  brief  abode.  A  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tyne  is  obtained  from  the  tower.  The  altitude  above 
sea  level  at  Dilston  Lodge  is  141-1. 

Stagshaw  House. 

Re-entering  the  conveyances,  we  drove  on  to  Stagshaw  House> 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Strakcr,  about  midway  between  Corbridge,  the 
ancient  Corstopitum  of  the  Romans,  and  Stagshawbank,  an  old  and 
well-known  resort  of  farmers  and  drovers,  with  which  the  readers  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  familiar.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
road  known  as  "  Watling  Street,"  which,  after  leaving  Corbridge, 
ascends  in  a  direct  line  to  Stagshawbank  at  a  very  steep  gradient. 
"  Contouring  "  was  evidently  not  in  high  repute  amongst  those  royal 
roadmakers.  To  arboriculturists  the  chief  attraction  at  Stagshaw 
House  was  a  noble  avenue  of  limes  (Tilia  Europea),  probably 
between  60  and  70  years  old,  which  runs  from  the  entrance  gates  to 
the  mansion.      They  rise  to  a  considerable  height,   and   form  a 


complete  canopy  of  foliage  overhead,  reminding  one,  at  a  glance, 
of  the  vaulted  roof  of  some  stately  cathedral.  At  the  end  of  this 
avenue  we  found  a  beech  with  a  fine  bole,  measuring  io6  inches  in 
circumference  5  feet  above  the  base.  Mr.  Keog,  the  head  gardener, 
afterwards  conducted  us  through  the  extensive  range  of  peach  houses 
and  vineries,  where  some  very  fine  fruit  was  ripening. 

Sandhoe. 

Joining  the  cross  road  which  leads  westwards  from  Stagshawbank 
to  Hexham,  a  short  drive  brought  us  to  Sandhoe,  the  residence  of 
Hugh  Fenwick,  Esq.  On  the  spacious  lawn,  which  was  as  soft  as 
a  carpet,  we  found  a  magnificent  beech,  measuring  141  inches  in 
circumference.  Amongst  the  larches,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  ornamental  appearance,  is  one  which  was  computed  to  contain 
about  210  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  circumference  of  two  of  them 
was  respectively  112  inches  and  117  inches.  On  the  edge  of  the 
lawn  there  is  a  splendid  Douglas  pine,  measuring  51  inches  in 
circumference  5  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  50 
feet.  Two  specimens  of  Picea  nobilis  of  the  glaucus  variety,  about 
50  feet  high,  were  very  much  admired.  The  grounds  are  very 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  contain  a  fine  avenue  of  young  sycamores 
and  limes,  and  a  covered  in  terrace  of  pollard  limes.  Close  to  the 
mansion,  above  a  garden  seat,  is  a  mural  tablet  bearing  the  following 
curious  inscription  : — 

'•  Stranger  within  these  grounds,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
No  limitation  of  thy  freedfnn  fear  ; 
Go  where  thou  wilt,  and,  when  thou  wilt,  depart, 
Since  for  thy  pleasure  all  is  ordered  here." 

At  the  foot  of  the  inscription  are  the  initials  "  R.S.E."  Mr.  Stokoe, 
the  head  gardener,  accompanied  the  members  over  the  grounds. 
The  altitude  above  sea  level  is  3227. 

Beaufront   Castle. 

Going  still  westwards  to  Beaufront  Castle,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Swan,  we  passed  on  our  way  a  number  of  grand  larches  and  silver 
firs.  Here  are  some  of  the  measurements — Silver  fir,  112  inches  in 
circumference,  5  feet  above  the  ground  ;  115  feet  high  ;  300  cubic 
feet  of  timber.  Larches  (i),  76  inches  in  circumference;  about 
115  feet  high  ;  145  cubic  feet  of  timber  ;  (2),  102  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  60  feet  high  (measurable  wood) ;  220  cubic  feet  of  timber  ; 
(3),  no  inches  in  circumference  ;  125  feet  high  (measurable  wood)  ; 
155  cubic  feet  of  timber.  These  trees  were  remarkable  for  their 
clean  growth.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  itself  we  found  a  nice 
tuUp  tree  ;  yellow-blooming,  scarlet,  and  common  chestnuts ;  a 
yellow-berried  holly  ;  a  good  specimen  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  a 
Pinus  ponderosa,  40  feet  high,  and  48  inches  in  circumference  5 
feet  up  ;  a  very  pretty  Picea  nobilis  ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
copper  beech,  52  feet  high,  60  feet  spread  of  branches,  and  68 
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inches  in  circumference  5  feet  up  ;  a  very  effective  specimen  of  the 
deciduous  cypress  ;  and  some  good  beeches,  with  fine,  clean-growing 
boles.  One  of  the  most  charming  and  picturesque  views  on  Tyneside 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Oliver, 
the  head  gardener,  kindly  acted  as  cicerone,  and  showed  us  through 
the  splendid  range  of  hothouses  which  are  under  his  charge.  The 
altitude  above  sea  level,  near, the  castle,  is  S~Z'A- 

Dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 

About  seven  o'clock,  nearly  an  hour  late,  we  arrived  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Hexham,  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Isaac  Baty 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  duties  of  the  vice-chair  were  discharged 
by  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.  The  dinner  was  of  a  recherche  description, 
and  was  most  excellently  served. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  said  he  trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would 
have  the  honour  of  ascribing  to  their  Society  that  it  was  under  the 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  (Applause.)  An  opportunity  for 
obtaining  that  distinction  presented  itself  in  1888,  when  they 
proposed  to  go  to  Windsor,  or  did  go  to  Windsor  ;  but  another 
opportunity  might  present  itself,  when  he  trusted  their  Secretary 
might  be  successful  in  securing  for  the  Society  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  he  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  they  might  know  it  as 
the  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society.     (Applause.) 

The  Vice-Chairman  gave  the  toast  "  Success  to  the  English 
Arboricultural  Society."  The  Society,  he  said,  had  now  been  in 
existence  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  They  planted  the 
tree,  they  were  told,  in  very  barren  soil,  in  which  it  would  hardly 
ever  grow.  Certainly,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  grew  under  very 
great  difficulties,  but  at  last  it  made  wonderful  shoots,  and  the  year 
1 89 1  saw  it  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition — (applause)— and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  interest  was  taken  in  the  forward 
movement  of  arboriculture  in  this  country,  the  Society  would 
progress  along  with  it.  They  had  still,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties 
to  encounter.  He  was  sorry,  for  one  thmg,  that  really  so  few  landed 
proprietors  took  an  interest  in  the  Society.  It  was  for  their 
advantage  and  profit,  as  well  as  for  the  adornment  of  the  country, 
that  they  were  fighting,  and  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  more 
liberally  supported  by  landowners,  both  in  person  and  in  purse,  in 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Nothing  should  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  that  they  were  not  going  to  fall  behind 
their  Scotch  friends,  and,  as  the  Chairman  had  just  said,  he  hoped 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  call  themselves  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society,  and  so  be  equal  to,  if  they  did  not  supersede, 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border.     He  had  very  great  pleasure 


in  proposing  "  Success  to  the  English  Arboricultural  Society," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Davidson,  their  worthy  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Baty,  their  chairman.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  in  responding,  said  he  was  very  much 
obliged  for  the  toast  that  had  l)een  drunk,  and  for  the  mention  of 
his  name  in  connection  with  it.     He  thought  they  were  beginning 
to  see  now  that  it  was  a-  matter  of  honour  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  English  Arboricultural  Society.     (Hear,  hear.)     He  knew 
that  he  had  his  fears  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  few  gentlemen 
who  started  this  very  important  Society,  and  he  was  afraid  that  they 
were  taking  too  big  a  name,  or  covering  too  much  ground  with  the 
name  ;  but  he  now  saw  that  they  had  done  right  in  giving  it  that 
name  and  title,  and  he  thought  they  were  privileged  to  cover  not 
only  England,  but  the  United   Kingdom,     (Hear,  hear.)     If  they 
had  failed  in  anything,  they  had  failed  in  giving  it  rather  too  narrow 
a  name  ;  they  should  have  had  a  name  that  would  have  taken  in 
almost  the  three  kingdoms  ;  because  they  had  had  inquiries  from 
the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in   Ireland, 
seeking  for  information  as  to  what  had  been  done,  and  also  asking 
advice  in  the  way  of  guiding  and  directing  them  in  the  planting  of 
waste   lands,   and,   perhaps,   of  other    lands   that   might    be   more 
profitably  utilised  in  growing  timber.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Society  did  occupy  an  important  position  at  the  present  time,  and 
perhaps  in   the  future  it  would  attain  to  even  a  more   important 
position  than  it  occupied  now.     Everyone  was  seeing  the  necessity 
of  having  more  plantations  and  more  woods.     In  fact,  there  was  no 
doubt   that   we   were  changing   con^>iderably    as  a    nation  and  as 
individuals  in  a  very   great  many    things.     There   were   far  more 
people  in  the  present  day  who  worshipped  what  they  called  the  God 
of  Nature  or  Nature's  God  than  were  accustomed  to  do  that  a  good 
many  years  ago.     Perhaps  they  did  not  accept  the  doctrines  and 
ideas  of  that  class  of  people,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  people  from  the  crowded  cities  and  towns  liked  to  g-t 
out  and  view  the  plantations  and  adornments  of  the  country,  which 
got  very  much  improved  by  the  science  of  arboriculture  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  whatever  influence  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  those 
who  had  the  means,  or  upon  the  nation,  or  upon  political  parties, 
would  be  exercised  in  directing  attention  to  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  planting  wherever  practicable,  and  especially   to  the  utility  of 
planting  waste  lands,  which  were  doing  nothing  at  the  present  time, 
and  which,  if  planted,  would  be  lieneficial  not  only  to  the  proprietors, 
but  to  the  whole  community  and  the  nation  at  large.     There  was  no 
doubt   that   in   England   we   had  a  country  that  was   favoured  or 
disfavoured,  however  we  might   look  at  it,  with  a  peculiar,  fickle 
climate,  and  he  sometimes  thought  that  was  largely  due  to  the  want 
of  timber — the  absence  of  the  old  forests  that  he  believed  used  to 
clothe  our  bleak  hill  tops  and  mountain  sides.     He  was  sorry  that 
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the  "  Transactions  "  were  just  a  little  too  late  in  being  issued  from 
the  press,  else  the  members  would  have  before  them  a  description 
of  the  forests  that  existed  in  the  county  of  Durham  alone,  and  there 
were  others,  no  doubt,  in  the  counties  throughout  England,  and 
they  could  imagine  what  a  beneficial  effect  those  woods  would  have 
in  breaking  the  wind,  bringing  rain,  and  arresting  it,  even,  when  it 
did  fall.  What  a  different  country  we  would  have  had  if  those 
woods  had  not  been  swept  away  !  There  was  hardly  anyl^ody,  it 
appeared,  during  these  last  few  centuries,  who  had  had  a  thought 
of  restoring  those  woods  and  forests,  until  it  had  occurred  to  a  few 
people  in  the  "  Heart  of  all  England,"  who  had  had  a  nervous  dread 
and  fear  to  begin  that  gigantic  work.  But  he  believed  they  had 
begun  a  work  which  would  result  at  least  in  a  partial  restoration  of 
those  woods  that  once  existed,  even  if  it  was  not  all  accomplished 
in  their  own  day.  A  large  majority  of  people  had  got  very  selfish 
in  regard  to  matters  such  as  this,  and  said  they  saw  no  reason  to 
work  for  posterity.  It  was  just  from  that  spirit  of  selfishness  in  our 
ancestors  that  we  were  suffering  at  the  present  day.  If  people 
could  not  derive  a  direct  advantage  from  planting  trees,  they  never 
thought  of  the  children  that  should  follow  them,  and  tree  planting 
had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  decay.  But  he  believed  every  member  of 
this  Society  would  be  glad  to  have  a  share  in  restoring  a  proper 
spirit  and  determination  among  people  who  had  the  means,  in 
order  that  they  might  plant  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
people  of  the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  they  would  go  on 
with  this  great  work,  though  there  had  been  a  few  hints  from 
certain  quarters  that  from  certain  causes  and  for  certain  reasons 
there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Arboricultural  Society  as  there  might  have  been — that  their 
friends  in  the  north  were  getting  such  a  large  amount  of  funds  that 
they  would  very  shortly  be  able  to  establish  a  chair  of  forestry — that 
all  the  wisdom  would  be  concentrated  there — and  that  there  would 
be  hardly  any  work  remaining  for  them  to  do  in  the  south.  Their 
Scotch  friends  were  perfectly  welcome  to  take  all  the  theory,  all  the 
technicalities  in  connection  with  forestry,  but  if  this  Society  could 
do  no  other  work  than  what  was  practical,  that,  he  contended,  was 
the  work  that  was  most  necessary  and  most  important  at  the  present 
time  in  connection  with  the  great  question  of  forestry.  (Applause.) 
But  even  with  respect  to  theory  they  were  not  to  be  left  alone.  A 
very  eminent  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Dr.  Somerville, 
had  been  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle,  through  the  influence  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Northumberland  County  Council.  Professor  Somerville  had  already 
paid  one  visit  to  Hexham,  and  given  one  lecture  there,  and  had  given 
people  every  facility  for  forming  classes,  to  which  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  come  and  give  instruction  during  the  winter  months.  So 
that,  af'^er  all,  they  were  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  for  there  was 
every  chance  of  their  improving  in  a  practical  way,  and  also  in  the 
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theory  and  technicalities  of  the  science  of  arboriculture.  He  trusted 
that  all  the  young  men  who  were  foresters — and  there  was  a  great 
want  of  them  at  the  present  time — would  give  some  attention  to 
these  classes,  and  so  encourage  the  worthy  Professor,  so  that  the 
work  might  make  good  progress.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  they 
were  spared  until  the  next  day  they  would  see  the  beneficial  results 
of  going  to  work  with  a  determined  will,  aided  by  sound,  practical, 
common  sense,  in  clothing  what  were  once  barren  hill  tops  and  hill 
sides  with  profitable  timber.  He  thanked  them  very  much  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  they  had  received  and  drunk  the  toast. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  James  Mitchell  proposed  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 
landowners  who  had  so  kindly  thrown  open  their  attractive  grounds 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  and  Mr.  Oliver  responded. 

Mr.  J.  W.  RoBSON  proposed  "  The  Visitors,"  to  which  Mr.  T. 
Dickenson  responded. 

Mr.  George  Gallie  proposed  "  The  Press,"  to  which  Mr.  D. 
PoLSON  responded. 

Mr.  Wm.  Forbes  proposed  the  "  Health  of  the  Chairman." 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  thanked  the  company  for  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast,  and  read  the 
following  telegram  from  Cadwallader  J.  Bates,  Esq. — "  Owing  to 
the  death  of  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Sydney,  of  Cowpens,  and  funeral 
to-morrow,  of  which  I  have  just  heard,  am  compelled  to  give  up 
dinner."  He  was  sure  they  all  sympathised  with  Mr.  Bates  in  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  and  must  express  their  deep  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  preside  at  their  dinner  in  the  same  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  he  officiated  at  their  luncheon.  The  Society  at 
that  moment,  the  Chairman  went  on  to  say,  had  acquired  an  un- 
doubted position  in  this  country,  because,  in  the  first  place,  as  Mr. 
Poison  had  said,  they  had  now  secured  the  sympathy  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Press  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Northumberland  County  Council  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  appoint  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  Somerville 
as  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  that  county.  That 
gentleman  had  done  them  the  honour  of  consenting  to  become  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  had  arranged  when  in  Hexham 
to  start  a  forestry  class  in  the  autumn,  and  that  that  forestry  class 
should  be  commenced  in  Hexham,  and  that  the  fees  should  be  so 
moderate  and  the  conditions  so  simple  that  no  one,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  would  be  unable  to  attend  it.  (Applause.)  With  these 
prospects  before  them  success  seemed  to  be  assured  to  their  Society. 
Two  years  ago  he  made  a  proposal  that  each  member  should  procure 
two  new  members  before  the  next  meeting.  He  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  had  kept  his  determination.     Mr.  Forbes,  he 
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was  glad  to  see,  had  more  confidence  than  that,  and  he  hoped  by 
next  meeting  that  each  of  them  would  be  able  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  names  of  five  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  become  members. 
He  believed  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  their  Society,  coupled 
with  the  influence  of  the  Press,  could  become  an  important 
institution.  They  might  make  it  ornamental  or  practical,  but  they 
nmst  make  it  popular.  (Applause.)  He  had  no  practical  acquain- 
tance with  anything  except  his  own  business,  and  that  was  a  rather 
funny  one — (laughter) — but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  holiday 
in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  so  much  as  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  .Society,  they  went  rambling  about  the 
country,  seeing  shrubs  and  trees,  and  places  of  local  interest. 
(Applause.)  He  trusted  that  their  Society  might  go  on  and 
prosper,  and  that  the  annual  meeting  might  be  more  successful 
next  year  than  it  had  been  even  at  the  present  time.  (Loud 
applause.) 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

After  a  short  adjournment,  the  members  re-assembled  for  the 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Isaac  Baty 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Minutes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Skipton,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1890. 

The  minutes  were  confirmed. 

The  Membership. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  membership  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Honorary  members,  6  ;  life  members,  14  ;  ordinary  members,  149  ; 
total,  169.  During  the  last  year  the  following  deaths  had  occurred — 
Mr.  T.  P.  Dods,  Hexham  ;  Sir  Mathew  A\'ilson,  Bart.,  Eshton  Hall ; 
Mr.  E.  C.  Munby,  Hermitage,  Oswaldkirk ;  Mr.  T.  Havelock, 
Staindrop ;  and  Mr.  Adam  Hope,  South  Shields.  There  had  been 
a  few  resignations  last  year,  viz.,  Mr.  R.  Black,  Malton  ;  Mr.  John 
Martinson,  Bellingham  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Trotter,  Hexham.  Of  lapses 
there  were  two,  viz.,  Mr.  Lewis  Bayne,  Kinniel  Park,  Abergele ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Harland,  late  assistant  forester,  Balmoral. 

New  Members. 

The  Secretary  read  for  the  confirmation  of  this  meetintr  the 
following  list  of  members  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Society 
at  the  various  Council  Meetings  held  during  the  year : — 
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Mr.  A.  J-  Forrest,  land  agent,  Townley  Estate  Office,  Burnley, 
Lancashire. 
*Charles  John  Naylor,  Esq.,  Brynlly-March,  Kerry,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

John  Walker  Ford,  Esq.,  Chase  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
*Major  A.  H.  Browne,  Callaly  Castle,  V/hittingham,  Northumber- 
land. 
*Thomas  Huggan,  Esq.,  estate  bailiff,  Callaly  Castle,  Whittingham, 
Northumberland. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berridge,  forester,  Sandy  Cro.ss  Broomyard,  Worcester. 

John  Daglish,  Esq.,  Rothley  Lake,  Morpeth. 
*John  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Croxdale  Hall,  Durham. 
*John  Coppin  Straker,  Esq.,  The  Leazes,  Htxham. 

Mr.  John  Buckham,  wood  merchant,  Lanchester. 

Mr.  James.  W.  Fawcetl,  The  Grange,  Satley,  Darlington. 

Mr.  Victor  Ames,  forester,  Thornham,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Patterson,  Thorneyburn,  Falstone. 

Air.  J.  AL  Forsyth,  Park  Farm  Office,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire. 

Air.  J.  W.  Clark,  land  agent,  Guisborough. 

Air.  John  Joseph  Walker,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Air.  W.  D.  Alarsh,  Estate  Office,  Haddom  Castle,  Ecclefechan. 

Mr.  H.  AloUer,  timber  merchant,  Thornhill  Gardens,  Sunderland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lloughton,  Frystone  Hall,  Ferrybridge. 
*H.  P.  H.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  Pall  Alall  East,  London,  and  Brymore, 
Bridpev.ater. 

Air.  ^^^  H.  Alay,  assistant  forester,  Swinton,  Masham. 

(Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  life  members.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Air.  John 
Balden,  sen.,  the  election  of  these  members  was  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were  nominated  : — 

By  Mr.  B.  Cowen— 

Air.  Edward  Hopper  Lincoln,  Plotina  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

Mr.  D.  Al.  Ward,  West  Boldon,  South  Shields. 

Mr.  J.  Peebles,  Alarine  Parks,  South  Shields. 

Mr.  D.  Balfour,  C.E.,  Houghton-le-Spring. 

Rev.  J,  Kirwan,  Ardfinnan,  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

By  Mr.  W.  Forbes- 
Air.  R.  R.  ^^'ilson,  assistant  forester,  Swinton,  Alasham. 
Mr.  James  Ellis,  Do.  Do. 

Mr.  Alex.  AlcQuie,  Do.  Do. 

Mr.  William  Walker,  Do.  Do. 

Mr.  William  \Walker,  forester,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon, 
Air.  Joseph  Dick,  forester,  Wentworth,  Rotherham. 
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By  Mr.  W.  Fell- 
Mr.  J.  Dickinson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  George  Clark,  land  agent,  Hexham. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown — 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Wentworth  Nursery,  Hexham, 

By  the  Secretary — 

John  Lowes,  Esq.,  Wydon  Burn,  Hexham. 

Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  assistant  forester,  Trentham. 

George  Peile,  Esq.,  Greenwood,  Shotley  Bridge. 

The  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Stevenstone,  Todington,  North  Devon, 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Robson — 

Mr.  George  Ross,  The  Nurseries,  Bankfoot,  Hexham. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Anderson — 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  Allansford  Estate. 

By  the  Chairman — 

Sir  E.  Blackett,  Bart.,  Matfen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Robert  A\'allis,  Esq.,  Old  Ridley,  Stocksfield. 
Matthew  Liddell,  Esq.,  coalowner,  Hindley  Hall,  Stocksfield. 
L.  C.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Hexham. 
H.  F.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Hexham. 
County  Coun.  Wm.  Hudspith,  Greencroft  Park,  Haltwhistle. 
Professor  Somerville,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  (Honorary). 
Mr.  George  Harrison,  woodman  to  C.  J.  Bates,  Esq. 

The  nominations  were  approved  and  passed. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  Secretary  read  the  annual  financial  statement,  explaining 
as  he  did  so  that  the  period  covered  by  the  statement  on  this  occasion 
was  one  of  twenty  months,  from  the  ist  of  November,  1889,  to  the 
18th  of  August,  1 89 1,  the  accounts  having  been  kept  open  till  the 
preceding  night  : — 

Receipts. 

By  amount  received  for  advertising,  and 

sales   ;^3     2     o 

,,    Amount  received  for  donation  2     o     o 

" -^5  2  o 

„     Subscriptions — Ordinary  members,  ^59  igs.  6d.  ; 

life  members,  ;^3 1   los.  od 91  9  6 

,,     Deposit  with  interest  in  North-Eastern  Bank   33  13  2 

;^i30     4     & 
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Paynie7its. 

To  balance  due  treasurer ^2   17  4 

„    Expenses  at  annual  meeting  at  Darlington,  1889...  i    18  6 

„    Paid  for  postages  and  message  8   19  i 

„         „         Use  of  rooms   o     7  6 

„          „          Printing  circulars,  &c 693 

„          „               „         "Transactions" 14     7  6 

„          „          Stationery  and  printing  rules  ^15  6 

„    Expenses  in  connection  with  excursion  to  Skipton  313  6 

„    Paid  for  medals   4   10  6 

„    Expenses  to  Shotley  Bridge  arranging  for  excursion  061 

„    Official  reporter's  salary 2     2  o 

„    Salary  of  treasurer  and  secretary  for  one  year  and 

eight  months 25     o  o 

„    Cash  in  North-Eastern  Bank,  Hexham 33   13  2 

„         „        Hands  of  treasurer    17     4  9 

^130  4  8 
The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  propose 
that  the  statement  of  accounts,  as  submitted  by  their  Secretary,  be 
received  and  adopted.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  that 
economy  had  been  exercised,  while  every  accuracy  had  been 
observed,  and  they  must  congratulate  themselves  at  the  same  time 
that  they  had  such  a  substantial  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
the  Society.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Election  of  Officers. — President. 

Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  proposed  as  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  John  Matthew  Ridley,  of  Walwick  Hall, 
a  gentleman  who  had  closely  interested  himself  in  forestry,  to  his 
knowledge,  and  who,  he  believed,  would  take  as  keen  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  as  any  President  they  had  had  presiding 
over  them. 

Mr.  W,  Milne  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

Vice-Presidents. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Forbes, 
Messrs.  Isaac  Baty  and  John  Balden,  sen.,  who  were  on  the  list  of 
retiring  vice-presidents,  were  re-elected. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  four  new  vice-presidents  were 
required  to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  death. 

Mr.  B.  Cowan  moved,  and  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  seconded, 
the  election  of  Mr.  William  Fell  as  a  vice-president  ;  the  Chairman 
moved,  and  Mr.  W.  Forbes  seconded,  the  election  of  Sir  Edward 
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Blackett,  Bart.,  as  a  vice-president ;  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  moved, 
and  Mr.  B.  Cowan  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  Coroner  Graham 
as  a  vice-president ;  Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Balden  seconded,  the  election  of  Lord  Houghton  as  a  vice- 
president. 

The  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Members  of  Council. 

Of  the  five  members  of  Council  who  retired  by  rotation,  two 
were  ineligible  for  re-election,  while  an  additional  vacancy  was 
caused  by  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  Fell  as  a  vice-president. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr,  W.  Fell^ 
Messi-s,  John  Wilson,  George  L>ickson,  and  Henry  Clark,  the  three 
members  eligible  for  re-election,  were  re-appointed. 

The  Secretary  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson  seconded, 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Strid  Cottage,  Skipton,  as  a 
member  of  Council ;  Mr.  W.  Fell  moved,  and  Mr.  B.  Cowan 
seconded,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Forbes  ;  and  Mr.  John  W, 
Robson  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr,  George  Gallic, 

The  motions  were  adopted. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Forbes,  seconded  hy  Mr.  G.  Gallie^. 
Mr.  John  Davidson  was  unanimously  re-appointed  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  was 
unanimously  re-appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

Auditors. 

Mr.  B.  Cowan,  and  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  were  re-elected 
auditors. 

Judges  of  Ess.ays, 

Messrs.  John  Balden,  sen,,  M.  Dunn,  and  W.  Doughty  were 
re-elected  judges  of  essays  sent  in  for  competition. 

Local  Secretaries, 

The  names  of  Messrs.  A.  Patterson,  T.  Havelock,  and  George 
Dodds  were  deleted  from  the  list  of  local  secretaries,  and  those  of 
Mr.  W.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dick  were  added. 

The  Prize  Essay. — Judges'  Award. 

Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  judges 
on  competitive  essays,  said  he  was  very  sorry  in  one  sense  that  their 
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duties  liad  been  so  very  light  on  this  occasion.  When  one  was  put 
into  harness,  one  did  not  like,  sometimes,  to  be  overburdened  with 
work,  and  he  was  sure  the  members  had  been  very  merciful  to  the 
Judges  this  time,  as  they  had  only  had  two  essays  sent  in  for  com- 
petition. One  of  these,  on  "  The  best  Method  of  Combining  the 
Duties  of  Forester  and  Gamekeeper  in  their  respective  departments,"' 
\vas  by  "  Keeper's  Son,"  and  the  judges  were  perfectly  unanimous 
in  recommending  it  as  being  well  worthy  of  an  award.  There  were 
some  very  good  points  in  it,  and  he  said  at  the  time  that  if  the 
writer  had  not  been  a  keeper,  he  was  certainly  a  keeper's  son. 
(Laughter.)  The  second  essay,  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Fruit  on 
Farms,"  was  not  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  of  sufficient  merit 
for  them  to  recommend  an  award  upon  it,  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  any  further  remarks  or  criticisms 
upon  these' papers,  as  they  would  appear  in  the  "Transactions," 

The  Secretary  said  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  necessary 
that  the  decision  of  the  judges  should  be  formally  endorsed  by  this 
meeting,  and  that  "  Keeper's  Son  "  have  a  silver  medal  given  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  rather  expected  the  medal  to  be  there  that  day  to 
present  to  the  writer  of  the  essay.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  :  But  who  is  the  "  Keeper's  Son  "  ? 

The  Secretary  :  Mr.  Forbes,  sir.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  RoBSON  :  Was  there  only  one  essay  for  each  subject, 
Mr.  Davidson? 

The  Secretary  :  Just  one  for  eack 

The  Chairman  :  W^e  must  all  congratulate  Mr.  Forbes  upon 
his  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  all  consider  the  essay  very 
clever  when  we  get  it 

Essays  for  1891-92, 

The  Secretary  announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  the 
two  subjects  for  competitive  essays  this  year  would  be  "  On  Woods 
and  Forests  in  any  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  "  On  the 
Woods  and  Plantations  on  the  Estate  on  which  the  Essayist  is  a 
resident  Forester," 

Suggestions  for  Essays  for  1892-93, 

Mr.  W,  Forbes  said  they  wanted  to  get  more  into  touch  with 
sporting  gentlemen  than  they  had  done,  and  they  must  really  try 
and  get  sotnething  into  their  "  Transactions  "  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  them.  By  so  doing  they  would  not  only  strengthen  the 
Society,  but  widen  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  :  You  mean  as  the  subject  of  an 
essay  ? 
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Mr.  Forbes  :  Ves,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  two,  you  know,  is  a 
narrow  Hmit. 

Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.,  said  there  was  one  subject  for  an 
essay  which,  he  thought,  might  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  Society,  viz.,  a  brief  report  on  Enghsh  timber,  its  uses,  the 
principal  markets  for  the  various  kinds  of  timber,  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  timber  is  applied.  Another  subject  which  he  thought 
might  be  useful  was  a  brief  report  on  the  forests  of  any  of  our 
British  Colonies.  It  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  research  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  younger  members. 

Mr.  Forbes  suggested  any  other  subject  connected  with 
forestry. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  suggested  that  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  best  and  quickest  method  of  producing  a  fox  covert, 
and  of  keeping  game  within  their  coverts. 

Mr.  James  Mitchell  suggested  that  "  forestry  in  counties  " 
and  "  forestry  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  be  permanent  subjects  for 
comjDetitive  essays. 

Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  supported  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  B.  CowEN  suggested  as  the  subject  of  an  essay  "  The  best 
way  to  bring  the  Society  before  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  and  support." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson  supported  the  suggestion. 

The  various  suggestions  were  referred  to  the  Council  for  their 
consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  time  for  sending  in  essays 
was  extended  from  31st  January  to  31st  March. 

The  Excursion  of  1892. 

The  following  recommendations  of  places  to  be  visited  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  annual  excursion  were  made  : — ■ 

By  Mr.  B.  Cowen — The  Dukeries,  Notts. 

By  Mr.  W.  Forbes^Yorkshire,  West  or  North  Riding. 

By  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen.— Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 

By  Mr.  James  Mitchell— Norstell  Priory,  Wakefield  (Lord  St. 
Oswald's)  ;  Frystone  Hall,  Ferrybridge  (Lord  Houghton's)  ;  Byram 
Hall,  Ferrybridge  (Sir  John  Ramsden's) ;  Gateforth,  near  Selby 
(Mr.  Foreman's) ;  Woomersley  Hall  (Lady  Hawke's) ;  and  Stapleton 
Hall,  Pontefract. 

The  recommendations  were  referred  to  the  Council. 
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Lady  Members. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  Rule  8  of  the  Fundamental 
Laws  of  the  Society,  which  provides  that  "  the  Society  may  elect 
British  and  Foreign  Honorary  Members,  gentlemen  who  have 
acquired  eminence  in  the  science  of  arboriculture  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  who,"  &c.  Originally,  he  said,  it  was  intended  that 
men  only  should  be  members  of  the  Society.  Then  they  amended 
the  rules  so  as  to  include  ladies,  but  Fundamental  Rule  8  provided 
that  only  gentlemen  should  be  elected  honorary  members.  Last 
year,  as  a  recognition  of  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Strid 
Cottage,  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  they  decided  that  she 
should  be  an  honorary  member,  and  Air.  Forbes  was  going  to 
suggest  that  the  woid  gentlemen  in  Rule  8,  line  2,  be  altered  as 
follows — "  The  Society  may  elect  British  and  foreign  honorary 
members,  being  those  who  have  acquired  eminence,"  &c.  There 
were  many  ladies  who  had  acquired  eminence  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, such  as  Miss  Ormerod,  the  entomologist,  and  there  were  others 
who,  like  Mrs.  Mitchell,  had  shown  their  practical  sympathy  with 
such  societies  as  theirs,  and  who  were  deserving  of  recognition  as 
honorary  members.  This  appeared  to  be  an  oversight  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Forbes  moved  that  Rule  8,  line  2,  be  altered  as  stated  by 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  CovVAiN,  and  agreed  to. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  newly  elected  officers  and 
members  be  included  in  the  "  Transactions  "  for  the  current  year, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  electing  new  members  the  present  meet- 
ing be  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and  be  resumed  at  the  option 
of  the  members  at  any  hour  up  to  six  p.m.  on  that  day. 

Mr.  J.  W.  RoBSON  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  having  Mr.  Gibson's  photograph  of  the  Society  inserted 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fell  moved  that  Mr.  Cowan's  suggestion  be  carried  out, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  expense  do  not  exceed  ^5. 

Mr.  Cowan  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council,  on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Fell's  suggestion  as 
to  the  sum  which  should  not  be  exceeded  would  receive  their  con- 
sideration. They  ought  not  to  spoil  the  thing  for  the  .sake  of  a 
shilling  or  two  one  way  or  another. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson  suggested  that  instead  of  being  inserted 
or  printed  in  the  "Transactions,"  the  photograph  be  presented  to 
each  member  of  the  Society.  When  these  things  came  to  l)€ 
engraved  they  were  apt  to  become  very  costly* 

Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  supported  this  suggestion. 

Ultimately,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
^he  Council. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 


SECOND   DAY. 

About  nine  o^clock  on  Thursday  morning  the  party  left  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Hexham,  on  a  visit  to  several  estates  lying  between  Hexham 
and  Shotley  Plridge.  With  the  exception  of  Messrs.  R.  Shipley,  W, 
Forbes,  J.  Watt,  and  E,  Jewitt,  all  the  members  present  on  the  first 
day  were  present  on  the  second,  and  there  were  in  addition — Mr. 
W.  F.  Taylor,  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Robert  Dixon,  Shodey  Hall ;  Mr.  M. 
Jewitt,  Healey  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Coxon,  Alnwick  Castle  ;  Dr.  D.  Stewart, 
Hexham  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Ellis,  Hexham, 

The  Duke's  House. 

Along  the  drive  leading  to  Duke's  House,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Backhouse,  our  first  halting  place,  a  short  distance  south-east 
of  Hexham,  we  counted  no  less  than  22  Wellingtonias.  One  of 
these,  finely  pyramidal  in  form,  was  30  feet  high,  and  another  rose 
to  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  The  altitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mansion  is  464*8  feet  above  sea  level,  rising  to  513".^  feet  on 
one  side,  and  falling  to  398-3  on  the  other.  Here,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  M.  Taylor,  we  inspected  some  rare  specimens  of 
coniferse.  The  greater  part  of  the  deciduous  trees  viewed  by  us 
were  transplanted  from  the  adjacent  woods,  by  means  of  a  tree- 
planting  machine  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Backhouse,  when  they 
had  attained  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  Summarising  the  more 
notable  specimens  that  came  under  our  observation,  we  have — Abies 
Alhertina^  40  feet,  planted  20  years  ago,  a  perfect  specimen ;  A, 
Parryana  glauca,  25  feet,  making  good  growth;  A.  Pattoniana  or 
Hookcrii,  18  feet,  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind,  rather  rare;  Pinus 
Jeffreyii,  exceedingly  handsome,  very  rare ;  P.  excelsa  and  P. 
Cambria  ;  Picea  nobilis  glnuca^  a  remarkable  specimen,  40  inches 
round,  45  feet;  Ps  nobilis,  20  feet;  P.  lasiocarpa,  25  feet;  P. 
Nordiiianiani,  very  fine  ;  P.  auiabilis,  20  feet ;  P.  grandis,  25  feet ; 
Taxodiiim  scmpervirens  (two),  35  feet,  containing  really  good 
timber;   Thuja  gigantea  i^Libocedrus  decurrens),    18  feet;    T.    lobbi 
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igtgantea),  35  feet,  a  perfect  pyramid  ;  a  Spanish  chestnut  \n  full 
bloom;  Wellingtonia  gigantca,  80  inches  round;  do.,  72  inches 
round,  45  feet  high  ;  Thnjopsis  borea/is,  20  feet ;  a  purple  sycamore, 
very  distinct  and  pretty,  seldom  seen  so  distinct.  Corsican  pine 
are  doing  well  here. 

The  Commercial  Utility  of  Tree  Planting. 

When  the  Council  of  the  Society  decided  upon  Hexham  as  a 
centre  from  which  to  visit  the  neighbouring  plantations  and  woods, 
the  principal  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  utility  of  planting  timber  trees  on  land  of  small  agricul- 
tural value.  At  East  Dipton,  on  the  estate  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  at  Healey,  on  the  estate  of  W.  V\'arde 
Aldam,  Esq.,  some  facts  were  ascertained  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  landowners  who  have  large  stretches  of  poor  soil 
that  is  of  no  use  for  tillage  purposes,  and  of  little  value  for  the 
pasturage  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  woods  at  Dipton  (say  591  feet 
above  sea  level,  for  the  altitude  varies  considerably  all  over  Hexham- 
shire),  cover  an  area  of  1,500  acres,  including  the  property  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  peat,  very  thin,  lying 
on  the  millstone  grit.  Here  and  there  the  surface  is  quite  bare  and 
stony,  and  at  the  outside  it  cannot  be  worth  more  than  2/6  per  acre, 
probably  much  less,  for  grazing  purposes.  The  timber  is  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  On  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  section 
there  are  193  acres  of  Scotch  fir,  from  80  to  100  years  old,  the 
approximate  market  value  of  which,  per  acre,  is  £1^0  ;  total, 
^27,020.  Then  there  are  320  acres  of  young  plantations,  various 
ages,  of  which  the  average  approximate  value  per  acre  may  be  set 
down  at  ^33  ;  total,  ^10,560.  From  this  area  timber  to  the  value 
of  /^io,ooo  has  been  taken  for  estate  purposes  during  the  last  20 
years,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  timber  cut  and  growing  on  these  513 
acres  represents  a  money  value  of  ^47,000.  At  2/6  per  acre  the 
annual  value  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes  is  £6^  2s.  6d.  From 
November,  x88g,  to  August,  1891,  it  is  calculated  that  47,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber  has  been  sawn  for  estate  work,  valued  at  ^'1,400.  A 
large  quantity  of  timber  is  sold  every  year  on  this  estate.  The  crop 
of  Scotch  fir  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  In  Mr.  Beaumont's 
section  we  saw  some  fine  larch,  which  reminded  us  of  the  splendid 
specimens  we  had  seen  at  Dilston  on  the  previous  day.  Here  are 
a  few  measurements — No.  i,  76  inches  in  girth,  120  feet  high,  125 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  No.  2,  78  inches  in  girth,  no  feet  high,  115 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  No.  3,  80  inches  in  girth,  about  the  same 
height  as  No.  2.  Mr.  Coxon,  head  forester  to  the  Duke,  conducted 
us  through  the  woods,  and  of  course,  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  section, 
we  had  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Balden,  sen. 

At  Healey,  the  facts  were  more  striking  still.      On  our  way 
thither,  however,  we  saw  some  self-sown  larch,  close  at  hand,  and 
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M.  Jewitt,  Mr.  J.  D.  Coxon,  the  Rev,  A,  ]ohnson,  and  Mr.  M. 
Taylor,  which  was  drunk  with  cheers. 

The  Rev.  A-  Johnson,  in  responding,  said  he  remembered  +he 
late  Mr.  Ormiston  told  him  that  from  one  plantation  alone  he  : 
cleared  ^20,000.     He  had  planted  it  in  his  younger  days :  ■ 
to  see  it  grow  up,  cut  down,  and  planted  again  ;  and  *-     - 
that  plantation  alone  were  just  ^20,000,  with  all  •  . 

That  showed  that  arboriculture  could  be  carried  on  with  profjt  as 
well  as  pleasure,  and  he  was  sure  ''    '    '"-    '  -    did  *■ 

only  profit  out  of  it,  but  a  ver>'  cc .-    .,  .....,.'.t  of  p, . ,. 

(Applau.se.)     He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  Society  there  that  day. 
If  they  had  been  absolutely  certain  that  rain  would  not  c 
they  would  have  been  on  the  lawn  of  the  Vi'  -  •■-  -/  -     ' 
but  they  were  rather  afraid  of  rain,  which  wo , 
beautiful  luncheon.     (Renewed  applause.^ 

Mr.  M-  Jewitt,  who  was  wamrjly  received,  also  responded,  and 
gave  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  Healey  estate  and  its 
woodlands. 

Mr.  B.  Cowan  proposed  the  "  Health  of  the  Local  Members 
of  Council,"  who  had  provided  such  an  excellent  luncheon  for  them 
that  day. 

The  CH.A.IRMAN  responded,  and  ir.   ' 

admirable  manner  in  wM-ch  Mr.  Carrut. ...  ,  ...... ... 

end,  catered  for  this  excursion.     In  no  place  had  they  been  better 
catered  for  than  at  Hexham  and  Healey. 

Min.ste:racres. 

Entering  our  conveyances  again,  we  drove  on  to  Minsteracres, 
the  estate  of  H.  T.  Silvertop,  Esq.  Along  the  private  drri-e  leading 
up  to  the  mansion,  where  the  altitude  abcrve  sea  level  is  ''■'--  'eet, 
we  found  some  very  fine  sih-er  firs,  Turke}-  oaks,  and  es. 

The  girth  of  three  of  the  firs  was  respectively  8-8,  92,  and  96  inches, 
the  average  height  being  about  70  feet.     After  7  of 

ancient  oaks,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  ;  -    -  -  of 

Wellingtonias,  where  we  were  met  by  !Mr.  Marr.  the  head  gardener, 
who  escorted  us  over  the  grounds.  The  ^''  .ordas,  eac-h  a 
perfect  pjTamidal  specimen,  were  planted  29  }  ..c-  c-gO.  The\-  are 
from  25  to  30  feet  high,  with  the  exception  of  two.  which,  being 
planted  in  clayey  soil,  have  a  dwarfish  appearance  beside  the  others. 
An  average  specimen  measured  74  i'  -  ■ 

of  branches  of  18  yards.     On  the  Ic.   .._-   ..._._-. 
trees  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  obtained  from  tiie  ari_  -nt 

sent  out  by  the  Royal  Horrlc-alraral  Society,  which  :  :ig 

here.     In  the  arboretum  and  el   r-'r-t  in  the  gr:. -.    ^en 

the  following  specimens — I'uxa  .  -z,  20  feet  high,   rarely  seen 

so  true  ;  P.  pembra,  or  stone  pine,  54  inches  girth ;  F.  ncbilis,  81 
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inches  girth,  8i  feet  high,  60  years  planted,  probably  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  country;  Abies  Alcoquiana,  15  feet  high;  Pittus 
montana,  an  enormous  size  ;  Araucaria  i/iilrricata,  45  feet,  a  perfect 
specimen  ;  Abies  Orientalis,  45  feet,  in  splendid  condition  ;  A. 
Douglassi,  68  inches  girth,  50  feet  high  :  do.,  the  parent  of  the 
others,  resembling  the  original  type  in  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  of 
deeper  shade,  beautifully  symmetrical,  64  feet  high  ;  Cijptomeria 
Japan ica,  28  feet  high  ;  cedars  in  great  variety.  On  entering  the 
precincts  of  the  Hall,  Mr.  Silvertop  came  forward  and  personally 
welcomed  the  Society  to  Minsteracres,  inviting  them  with  great 
cordiality  to  make  free  use  of  his  charming  grounds. 

Unthank  Chapel. 

At  Unthank  Chapel,  an  old  ruin  occupying  an  elevated  situation, 
we  paused  to  view  the  magnificent  })rospect  which  spread  itself  out 
for  miles  around  us.  Below  us  was  a  young  plantation  of  about  90 
acres,  consisting  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  planted  alternately,  belonging 
to  Sir  Arthur  Middleton,  for  whom  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  one  of  our 
party,  is  forester.  Sir  Arthur  has  about  100  acres  of  plantations  in 
this  neighbourhood,  the  oldest  of  which  is  not  more  than  14  years 
l)lanted. 

Shotley. 

From  Unthank  Chapel  v/e  drove  on  to  Shotley,  the  estate  of 
John  Wilson  Walton  Wilson,  Esq.,  whose  forester,  Mr.  Dixon,  took 
us  under  his  guidance.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  307-8  feet  above  sea 
level,  we  sa\v  some  fine  specimens  of  spruce  and  larch,  containing 
as  much  as  140  cubic  feet  of  timber.  There  is  here,  also,  a  weeping 
ash  50  feet  high,  feathered  nearly  to  the  ground,  besides  a  few 
Wellingtonias,  and  a  weeping  beech  of  very  curious  habit,  about  the 
same  height  as  the  ash. 

Dinner  at  Shotley  Bridge. 
Shortly  after  the  appointed  time,  having  encountered  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  on  the  way,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  Shotley,  and 
drove  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  where  we  dined 
together  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  instructive,  excursions  ever  organised  by  the  active 
executive  of  the  Society.  Dinner  over,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Baty, 
proposed  "  Our  next  merry  meeting,"  which  was  warmly  pledged. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  \\\  Robson, 
Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  T.  Ellis  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  party  then  broke  up,  some  leaving  for  their  destination  by 
train  from  Shotley  Bridge,  others  driving  back  to  Riding  Mill  Station, 
and  the  remainder  going  on  to  Hexham.  To  Mr.  Davidson  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  John  Balden,  jun.,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  the 
admirable  arrangements  which  enabled  the  members  to  see  so  much 
at  so  little  inconvenience,  and  to  travel  over  such  a  large  extent  of 
country  in  so  limited  a  period. 
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